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"PERRY ANDERSON: Arms and Rights 


In an era of serial war, Rawls, Habermas and Bobbio as theorists of a 
perpetual peace. Jurisprudence and force in three parallel philosophical 
constructions of the present international order, and the unsettled 
afterthoughts—American, German, Italian—that accompanied them. 


CARLOS PRIETO DEL CAMPO: A Spanish Spring? 


How far has Spain travelled, and in what direction, since the most 
cobwebbed corner of the West became the export model of su 
democracy? The legacy of a century and a half of reaction, social and 
national contradictions of the Gonz4lez—Azmar years, the dénouement of 
the 2004 election, and the first—so far mostly welcome—steps of the 
Zapatero government. 


PASCALE Casanova: Literature as a World 


A manifesto for the accurate conjugation of the aesthetic and political, 
from the author of The World Republic of Letters. What is the nature 
of the global literary space in which writers must produce their work? 
The limits of analogies based on Braudel or Wallerstein, and fields as 
employed by Bourdieu. Hierarchy, inequality and strategies of reversal 
in ‘the long and merciless war of literature’. 


Lucio Magri: Parting Words 


The editor of Italy’s leading monthly of the Left explains, in a balance- 
sheet of the opening years of the century, why the journal is closing. As 
the Italian opposition gears up for resuming power next year, tactical 
manoeuvre replaces substantive debate, and ethical repentance disavows 
solidarity with political resistance. Electoralism and neo-Quakerism in 
the land of Garibaldi and Gramsci. 


Darxko Suvin: Displaced Persons 


Has exile been overstated, by Edward Said and others, as a characteristic 
condition of the modern artist? Darko Suvin suggests a more fine- 
grained typology of displacement, distinguishing between exiles, 
émigrés, expatriates and refugees, and proposes the category of ‘border 
intellectuals’ as a better understanding of figures like Said himself. 
Reflections on the inner phenomenology of each condition, and the 
historical forces that have produced them. 


Lu Xinyu: Ruins of the Future 


West of the Tracks, Wang Bing’s stupendous documentary on the collapse 
of heavy industry and the fate of workers in China’s North-East, viewed 
in comparative perspective by a film-critic compatriot. Memories of 
the battlegrounds of Manchuria, and echoes of Lukács, Benjamin and 
Hobsbawm, amid the debris of an epoch and its human fall-out. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Prrer THomas on Domenico Losurdo, Nietzsche, il ribelle aristocratico and 
Jan Rehmann, Postmoderner Links-Nietzscheanismus. Two deconstructions 
of contemporary treatments of Nietzsche, restoring the virulence of his 
thought to its nineteenth-century contexts. 


Aurstarr Hennessy on Richard Gott, Cuba: A New History. Town and 
country, race and immigration, revolution and isolation, in Spain’s pearl 
of the Antilles, from Columbus to the heirs of Castro. 


Erraín Kristal on Edwin Williamson, Borges. A Life. The personal 
chagrins and political conversions of Argentina’s greatest writer, from 
youthful lyrics on the Red Guard to elderly pleasantries with Pinochet, 
and final recusances. 
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Documenting China: The Contemporary Documentary 
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the Spanish edition of NLR 
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PERRY ANDERSON 


ARMS AND RIGHTS 
Rawls, Habermas and Bobbio in an Age of War 


N THE FINAL decade of the century that has just ended, three of 
the most distinguished political philosophers of the time turned 
their attention to the international scene. In the early nineties, 
each had published what could be seen as a culminating statement 
of their reflections on the internal life of Western liberal democracies: 
Jürgen Habermas's Faktizitat und Geltung (1992), John Rawls’s Political 
Liberalism (1993), and Norberto Bobbio’s Destra e Sinistra (1994). There 
followed, focusing now on external relations between states, Habermas's 
‘Kant’s Idea of Perpetual Peace: at Two Hundred Years’ Historical 
Remove’ (1995) and ‘The Postnational Constellation’ (1998), and Rawls’s 
Law of Peoples (1999). Bobbio, who had started thinking about interna- 
tional relations much earlier, and anticipated many of their concerns 
in ‘Democracy and the International System’ (1989), produced more 
punctual interventions in these years, each arousing major intellectual 
debates.’ The apparent alteration in attention of Rawls and Habermas, 
previously often reproached with lack of concern for global issues, was 
by contrast striking. In the background to a new set of preoccupations, 
on the part of all three thinkers, stretched the frieze of world history, as 
the end of the Cold War brought not pacification of relations between 
states, but military engagements of a frequency not seen since the six- 
ties, in the Gulf, the Balkans, the Hindu Kush and Mesopotamia. Each 
philosopher sought to offer proposals appropriate to the time. 


Of the three, it was Rawls who offered the most systematic outline of a 
desirable international order. The Law of Peoples extends the modelling 
devices of A Theory of Justice from a national to a global plane. How is 
international justice to be realized? Rawls argues that we should imagine 
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an ‘original position’ for the various peoples of the earth parallel to that 
for individuals within a nation-state. In it, these collective actors choose 
the ideal conditions of justice from behind a veil of ignorance concealing 
their own size, resources or strength within the society of nations. The 
result, he argues, would be a ‘law of peoples’ comparable to the contract 
between citizens in a modern constitutional state. But whereas the latter 
is specifically a design for liberal democracies, the scope of the former 
extends beyond them to societies that cannot be called liberal, yet are 
orderly and decent, if more hierarchical. The principles of global justice 
that should govern democratic and decent peoples alike correspond by 
and large to existing rules of international law, and the Charter of the 
United Nations, but with two critical corollaries. 


On the one hand, the Law of Peoples—so deduced from an original 
position—authorizes military intervention to protect human rights in 
states that are neither decent nor liberal, whose conduct brands them 
as outlaws within the society of nations. Regardless of clauses to the 
contrary in the un Charter, these may be attacked on the grounds of 
their domestic policies, even if they present no threat to the comity of 
democratic nations. On the other hand, the Law of Peoples involves no 
obligation to economic redistribution between states comparable to the 
requirements of a justice within democratic societies. The Difference 
Principle, Rawls explains, does not apply between peoples, since the 
disparities in their wealth are due not to inequality of resources, but 
principally to contrasts in culture. Each society is essentially responsible 
for its own economic fate. Better-off peoples have a duty of assistance to 
those that are historically more burdened by their culture, but this does 
not-extend beyond helping them achieve the sufficiencies needed for a 
decent hierarchical order. A legal empyreum that conformed to these 
rules would have every chance of extending the peace that has reigned 
for more than a century between the world’s democracies to all corners 
of the earth. The Law of Peoples, inspired by the long experience of this 
silence of arms among liberal societies, configures a ‘realistic utopia’. 





' Bobbio’s essay first appeared in the revised third edition of Il problema della 
guerra ¢ le vie della pace, Bologna 1989, and in Enghsh in Daniele Archibugi and 
David Held, eds, Cosmopolitan Democracy, Cambridge 1995, pp. 17-41. Habermas's 
essays appeared in, respectively, Die Einbeziehung des Anderen, Frankfurt 1996, pp. 
192~236, and Die postnationale Konstellation, Frankfurt 1998, pp. 91-169; and in 
Enghsh in The Inclusion of the Other, Cambridge, ma 1998, pp. 165-202, and The 
Postnational Constellation, Cambridge 2001, pp. 58-112. 
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Rawls explains at the outset of The Law of Peoples that the basic inten- 
tion of his work was to offer a contemporary version of Kant’s For a 
Perpetual Peace: A Philosophical Sketch of 1795. Habermas, proceed- 
ing from the same inspiration, sought more explicitly to update Kant, 
teviewing the posthumous fortunes of his scheme on the occasion of 
its bicentenary and, where necessary, adjusting it to present conditions. 
War could be abolished, Kant had believed, by the gradual emergence of 
a federation of republics in Europe, whose peoples would have none of 
the deadly impulses that drove absolute monarchs continually into bat- 
tle with each other at the expense of their subjects—the drive for glory 
or power. Rather, interwoven by trade and enlightened by the exercise 
of reason, they would naturally banish an activity so destructive of their 
own lives and happiness. For well over a century, Habermas observes, 
history rebuffed this prospect. Democratic peoples showed they could 
be just as bellicose as autocratic princes. Instead of peace-giving trade, 
there came industrial revolution and class struggle, splitting rather 
than uniting society. The public sphere became prey to distortion and 
manipulation with the arrival of modern media. Yet since the close of the 
Second World War, Kant’s vision has come to life again, as his premises 
have been fulfilled in altered conditions. Statistical research confirms 
that democracies do not war with each other. Within the ozcp, nations 
have become economically interdependent. The welfare state has paci- 
fied class antagonisms. ncos and global summits on population or the 
environment show that an international public sphere is taking shape. 


But if Kant’s diagnostic has today been vindicated, his institutional 
scheme for a perpetual peace has proved wanting. For a mere fædus 
pacificum—conceived by Kant on the model of a treaty between states, 
from which the partners could voluntarily withdraw—was insufficiently 
binding. A truly cosmopolitan order required force of law, not mere 
diplomatic consent. The un Charter, in banning aggressive wars and 
authorizing measures of collective security to protect peace, and the uN 
Declaration of Human Rights, laid some of the legal bases for one. But 
in continuing—inconsistently—to proclaim national sovereignty invio- 
lable, the Charter had not advanced decisively beyond Kant’s original 
conception. The transformative step still to be taken was for cosmo- 
politan law to bypass the nation-state and confer justiciable rights on 
individuals, to which they could appeal against the state. Such a legal 
order required force: an armed capacity to override, where necessary, 
the out-dated prerogatives of national sovereignty. The Security Council 
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was an imperfect instrument of this imperative, since its composition 
was open to question and its actions were not always even-handed. It 
would be better if it were closer in model to the Council of Ministers 
in the European Union, but—in this unlike the latter—with a military 
force under its command. Nevertheless, the Gulf War was evidence that 
the uN was moving in the right direction. The present age should be 
seen as one of transition between international law of a traditional kind, 
regulating relations between states, and a cosmopolitan law establishing 
individuals as the subjects of universally enforceable rights. 


Bobbio’s starting-point, by contrast, lay in Hobbes. For theorists of nat- 
ural law, the passage from a state of nature to a civil union required 
two distinct contracts: the first, an agreement between warring individ- 
uals to form an association; the second, to submit to the decisions of 
an authority in case of disputes among them; a pact of non-aggression, 
and a pact for pacific settlement of conflicts. For Hobbes, neither were 
possible in relations between states. For them, peace could never be 
more than a temporary suspension of war, the inescapable condition of 
competing sovereign powers. This was an accurate description, Bobbio 
agreed, of the classical system of international relations, down to the 
twentieth century. But with the advent of the League of Nations, and 
then of the United Nations, for the first time a pactum societatis started 
to take shape between sovereign states. Still lacking, however, was any 
pactum subiectionis for the resolution of conflicts and the enforcement 
of rights. Democratic ideals plainly informed the un’s Declaration of 
Human Rights, and the representative equality of its General Assembly. 
But national sovereignty continued to frustrate the first, and the charac- 
ter of the Security Council to thwart the second. Transactions between 
the Great Powers still essentially determined the fate of the earth. 


Yet now these coexisted with another and better framework. If it was 
wrong to idealize the un, scepticism about it was also misplaced. The 
new system of international relations it halfembodied had not done 
away with a much older one; but nor had the latter succeeded in dispatch- 
ing this more recent version. The two rubbed against each other—one 
still effective but no longer legitimate, the other legitimate but not yet 
effective. For what was still missing from the contemporary inter- 
state system was the juridical figure of the Third—Arbiter, Mediator or 
Judge—created by any pact of submission, of which Hobbes’s Leviathan, 





a ‘Democracy and the International System’, pp. 22-31. 
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governing those who had voluntarily made themselves its subjects, had 
offered a compelling, if autocratic, intra-state model. Today, the abstract 
outline of such a Third could acquire democratic form as a cosmopolitan 
sovereignty based on the consent of states, empowered to enforce uni- 
versal peace and a catalogue of human rights. The first condition of such 
a desirable order had already been perceived by Kant. It was the principle 
of transparency, abolishing the arcana imperii that had always charact- 
erized the foreign policies of democracies and tyrannies alike, under the 
pretext that affairs of state were too complex and delicate to broadcast to 
the public, and too dangerous to reveal to the enemy. Such secrecy could 
not but erode democracy itself, as innumerable actions—at home as well 
as abroad—of the national security services of contemporary states testi- 
fied. Here a vicious circle was at work. States could only become fully 
democratic once the international system became transparent, but the 
system could only become fully transparent once every state was demo- 
cratic. Yet there were grounds for hope: the number of democracies was 
increasing, and a certain democratization of diplomacy was visible. As 
Kant had once seen in general enthusiasm for the French Revolution a 
‘premonitory sign’ of the moral progress of humanity, so today universal 
acceptance of human rights, formal as this still might be, could be read 
as a portent of a pacified future to come.’ 


Maryland, Rhineland, Piedmont 


The similarity of these constructions, arrived at independently, is all the 
more notable for the differing profiles of their authors. Biographically, 
the formative experience of each lay in the Second World War, but 
these years were lived in sharply contrasting ways. Rawls (1921-2002), 
who came from a wealthy family in Maryland and originally intended 
to become a Protestant minister, fought as an infantryman in the New 
Guinea and Filipino theatres of the Pacific War. The moral crises of the 
battlefield seem to have affected him deeply, changing a religious into a 
philosophical vocation. Returning home to pursue an academic career, 
he became the most widely read political thinker of his time with the 
publication, in the early seventies, of A Theory of Justice. Although framed 
entirely abstractly, Rawls’s work was at the same time consistently pre- 
scriptive, however ambiguous its practical implications might be. His 
intellectual horizon of reference could be described as quite narrow: prin- 
cipally, Anglo-American moral philosophy from the time of Victoria to 





3 Il terzo assente, Milan 1989, p. 115 f. 
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the Cold War, and an animating inspiration from Kant. Politically, Rawls 
described himself as a left liberal, and no doubt voted Democrat. But one 
of the most striking features of a thinker often admiringly described by 
colleagues as unworldly, was a complete abstention from any commen- 
tary on contemporary public affairs, throughout his life. 


Eight years younger, Habermas grew up in a small Rhenish town under 
Hitler. His father joined the Nazi party in 1933, and Habermas himself 
briefly took part in defensive work with the Hitlerjugend at the end of the 
war. After discovering the realities of the Third Reich and breaking with 
Heidegger, who had been his first major influence, Habermas became 
the major philosophical descendant of the Frankfurt School, absorbing 
its distinctive transformations of Marx, and then in turn criticizing these 
in the light of American pragmatism and systems theory. Intellectually 
heir to the totalizing ambitions of German idealism, scarcely any major 
philosophical tradition has fallen outside the range of his interests, in 
which sociology—classical and contemporary—has also occupied a 
central place. As a political thinker, the pattern of Habermas’s writing 
reverses that of Rawls, whom he has criticized for his inappropriately 
substantive intentions. His own political theory is purely procedural, 
abstaining from any programmatic proposals. On the other hand, 
Habermas has never hesitated to intervene politically on topical issues, 
adopting public positions on leading disputes of the day in Germany, 
as a citizen of the left. His Kleine politische Schriften now run to nine 
volumes, rivalling the number of Sartre’s Situations. At the same time, 
he has never been involved in any political organization, keeping his 
distance from spp and Greens alike. 


A generation older, Bobbio (1907-2004) was born into a well-connected 
family in Turin which, like most of the Italian bourgeoisie, welcomed 
the March on Rome and Mussolini’s dictatorship. After early work on 
Husserl, he turned to the philosophy of law. In his late twenties, friend- 
ship with intellectuals in the anti-fascist resistance led to brief arrest and 
release in 1935, after which he resumed a university career with a letter 
of submission to Mussolini, and intervention by an uncle acquainted 
with a leading hierarch of the regime. By the outbreak of the war he was 
a member of a clandestine liberal socialist circle, and in 1942 became 
one of the founders of the Partito d'Azione, the leading force of the inde- 
pendent Left in the Italian Resistance. Active in the Partito d'Azione until 
1948, when it faded from the scene, Bobbio became the most eloquent 
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critical interlocutor of Italian Communism during the high Cold War. In 
1966, when the long-divided Italian Socialists united again, he joined 
the reunified party, playing a major role both in its internal discussions 
and in public debates at large—after 1978, in sharp opposition to Craxi’s 
leadership of the psi. In 1984, on his retirement from the University of 
Turin, he was made a Senator for life, and in 1992 his name was can- 
vassed as a candidate for President of the Republic. 


If Bobbio’s career was thus a much more intensely political one than 
that of Habermas, let alone Rawls, as a theorist he was less systematic 
or original—limitations he was the first to emphasize. Steeped in the 
philosophy of law, which he taught for most of his life, and taking his 
primary inspiration from Kelsen’s positivism, from the early seventies he 
occupied a chair of political science. In both fields he displayed a notably 
richer historical sense of his disciplines than either the American or the 
German thinker. The most influential of his voluminous writings were 
concerned with the origins, fate and future of democracy, and its rela- 
tions with socialism. In these, he drew equally on Constant and Mill, 
on Weber and Pareto, to confront the legacy of Marx. They are texts 
that vividly reflect the energy and variety of Italian political culture in 
the post-war period, thrown into sharp relief against the monochrome 
landscape of the United States or the Federal Republic. To that extent, 
Bobbio’s thought was the product of a national experience without 
equivalent elsewhere in the West. But in one critical respect he was also 
at an angle to his country. From the early sixties onwards, Bobbio was 
preoccupied with global problems of war and peace that had little, if 
any, resonance in Italy—a subordinate state within the American secu- 
rity system, with no post-war colonies, and hardly a foreign policy worth 
speaking of, whose political class and electorate, famously polarized by 
domestic conflicts, took correspondingly little interest in affairs beyond 
their borders. Acutely concerned by the dangers of thermonuclear war 
between East and West, Bobbio devoted a series of his finest essays to 
inter-state relations in the atomic age, first collected as I! problema della 
guerra ¢ le vie della pace in 1979, long before either Rawls or Habermas 
had got around to considering the plane of international politics. 


Americana 


Service in America’s war to regain the Pacific; a boyhood in Nazi Germany; 
underground resistance against fascism. It would be surprising if three 
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such distinct experiences were without trace in the work of those who 
went through them. Rawls and Habermas offer the most clear-cut con- 
trast. From the beginning, there were critics—nearly every one also an 
admirer—of A Theory of Justice who were puzzled by its tacit assumption, 
never argued through as such, that the only relevant unit for its imagi- 
nary ‘original position’, from which a just social contract could be derived, 
was the nation-state. How could a Kantian constructivism, deducing its 
outcome from universal principles, issue into the design merely of a 
particular community? The categorical imperative had known no territo- 
rial boundaries. At the time, the restriction could appear anodyne, since 
Rawls’s two principles of justice, and their lexical order—first, equal 
rights to political liberty; second, only those socio-economic inequali- 
ties of benefit to all—presupposed conditions common to the wealthy 
capitalist countries of the West, with which his commentators were also 
essentially concerned. 


With the publication of Political Liberalism, however, the extent to 
which Rawls’s preoccupations centred on just one—highly atypical— 
nation-state, his own, became clear. The whole problematic of this 
sequel, still couched in general terms, but now referring with diminish- 
ing compunction to strictly American questions or obsessions, revolved 
around the permissible role of religion in political life: an issue of small 
relevance in any major advanced society other than the United States. 
In the background, standard patriotic landmarks—the Declaration 
of Independence, the Bill of Rights, the Supreme Court, Lincoln’s 
Inaugurals, the New Deal—demarcate the space of reflection. Moving 
into less familiar terrain, The Law of Peoples unfolds the logic of such 
introversion. Given that in A Theory of Justice it is the rational choice 
of individuals that is modelled in the original position, why does the 
same procedure not obtain for the law of peoples? Rawls’s most impres- 
sive pupil, Thomas Pogge, deploring the conservative drift of his later 
work, has sought to extend its radical starting-point in just the way Rawls 
refuses, offering a vision of ‘global justice’ based on the application of 
the Difference Principle to all human beings, rather than simply the 
citizens of certain states. The reason why Rawls declined this ampli- 
fication goes to the unspoken core of his theory. For individuals in the 
original position to reach unanimous agreement on the two principles of 
justice, Rawls had to endow them with a range of mformation and a set 


+ See Realizing Rawls, Ithaca 1989, pp. 9-12; ‘Priorities of Global Justice’, in Pogge, 
ed , Global Justice, Oxford 2001, pp. 6-23 
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of attitudes derived from the very liberal democracies that the original 
position was supposed to generate—its veil of ignorance screening the 
fortunes of each individual in the social order to be chosen, but not col- 
lective awareness of its typical institutions. 


In The Law of Peoples, this circular knowledge resurfaces as the ‘political 
culture’ of a liberal society. But just because such a culture inevitably 
varies from nation to nation, the route to any simple universalization of 
the principles of justice is barred. States, not individuals, have to be con- 
tracting parties at a global level, since there is no commonality between 
the political cultures that inspire the citizens of each. More than this: it 
is precisely the differences between political cultures which explain the 
socio-economic inequality that divides them. ‘The causes of the wealth 
of a people and the forms it takes lie in their political culture and in the 
religious, philosophical and moral traditions that support the basic struc- 
ture of their political institutiong’.} Prosperous nations owe their success 
to the diligence fostered by industrious traditions; lacking the same, lag- 
gards have only themselves to blame if they are less prosperous. Thus 
Rawls, while insisting that there is a right to emigration from ‘burdened’ 
societies, rejects any comparable right to immigration into liberal socie- 
ties, since that would only reward the feckless, who cannot look after 
their own property. Such peoples ‘cannot make up for their irresponsi- 
bility in caring for their land and its natural resources’, he argues, ‘by 
migrating into other people’s territory without their consent’.® 


Decorating the cover of the work that contains these reflections is a 
blurred representation, swathed in a pale nimbus of gold, of a statue of 
Abraham Lincoln. The nationalist icon is appropriate. That the United 
States owes its own existence to the violent dispossession of native peo- 
ples on just the grounds—their inability to make ‘responsible’ use of 
its land or resources—alleged by Rawls for refusal of redistribution of 
opportunity or wealth beyond its borders today, never seems to have 
occurred to him. The Founders who presided over these clearances, 
and those who followed, are accorded a customary reverence in his late 
writings. Lincoln, however, held a special position in his pantheon, as 
The Law of Peoples—where he is hailed as an exemplar of the ‘wisdom, 
strength and courage’ of statesmen who, unlike Bismarck, ‘guide their 
people in turbulent and dangerous times —makes clear, and colleagues 





5 The Law of Peoples, Cambridge, MA 1999, p. 108; henceforward tp. 
é Lp, p. 39. 
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have since testified.’ The abolition of slavery clearly loomed large in 
Rawls’s admiration for him. Maryland was one of the slave states that 
rallied to the North at the outbreak of the Civil War, and it would still 
have been highly segegrated in Rawls’s youth. But Lincoln, of course, 
did not fight the Civil War to free slaves, whose emancipation was an 
instrumental by-blow of the struggle. He waged it to preserve the Union, 
a standard nationalist objective. The cost in lives of securing the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the nation—Goo0,000 dead—was far higher than 
all Bismarck’s wars combined. A generation later, emancipation was 
achieved in Brazil with scarcely any bloodshed. Official histories, rather 
than philosophers, exist to furnish mystiques of those who forged the 
nation. Rawls’s style of patriotism sets him apart from Kant. The Law of 
Peoples, as he explained, is not a cosmopolitan view.® 


A transcendental union 


Habermas offers the antipodal case. In post-war Germany, reaction 
against the cult of the nation was stronger in his generation, which had 
personal memories of the Third Reich, than anywhere else in the West. 
Division of the country during the Cold War compounded it. Here there 
was little chance of taking the nation-state simply as an unspoken given 
of political reflection. For Habermas, the question was the opposite: 
what place could there be for the nation as a contingent community, 
whose frontiers were delimited by arms and accidents, within the nec- 
essary structure of liberal democracy? Since the Rechtstaat embodies 
universal principles, how can it abide a particularistic core? Habermas 
offers two reasons, one theoretical and the other empirical. So far as 
the first is concerned, he observes that ‘there is a conceptual gap in the 
legal construction of the constitutional state, that it is tempting to fill 
with a naturalistic conception of the people’-—for ‘one cannot explain in 
purely normative terms how the universe of those who come together 
to regulate their common life by means of positive law should be com- 
posed’.? As for the second, in historical practice the ideals of popular 
sovereignty and human rights were too abstract to arouse the ener- 
gies needed to bring modern democracy into being. Ties of blood and 
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language supplied the extra momentum for the mobilization required, 
in which the nation became an emotional driving force akin to religion, 
as ‘a remnant of transcendence in the constitutional state’. Nationalism 
then bred imperialism far into the twentieth century, sublimating class 
conflicts into wars of overseas conquest and external expansion. 


Today, however, two broad forces are weakening the political grip of the 
nation-state. On the one hand, globalization of financial and commodity 
markets are undermining the capacity of the state to steer socio-economic 
life: neither tariff walls nor welfare arrangements are of much avail 
against their pressure. On the other, increasing immigration and the rise 
of multi-culturalism are dissolving the ethnic homogeneity of the nation. 
For Habermas, there are grave risks in this two-sided process, as tradi- 
tional life-worlds, with their own ethical codes and social protections, 
face disintegration. To avert these dangers, he argued, a contemporary 
equivalent of the social response to classical laissez-faire that Polanyi 
had traced in The Great Transformation was needed—a second remedial 
‘closure’ of what had become a new, ‘liberally expanded’, modernity.” The 
European Union offered the model of what such a post-national constel- 
lation might look like, in which the powers and protections of different 
nation-states were transmitted upwards to a supra-national sovereignty 
that no longer required any common ethnic or linguistic substratum, 
but derived its legitimacy solely from universalist political norms and 
the supply of social services. It is the combination of these that defines a 
set of European values, learnt from painful historical experience, which 
can offer a moral compass to the Union. 


Such a European federation, marking as it would a historic advance 
beyond the narrow framework of the nation-state, should in turn assume 
its place within a worldwide community of shared risk. For ‘the great, 
historically momentous dynamic of abstraction from the local to dynas- 
tic, to national to democratic consciousness’ can take one more step 
forward. World government remains impossible, but a world domes- 
tic policy does not. Since political participation and the expression of 
popular will, as Habermas puts it, are today no longer the predominant 
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bases of democratic legitimacy, there is no reason to demand a plan- 
etary suffrage or representative assembly. The ‘general accessibility of a 
deliberative process whose structure grounds an expectation of rational 
results’ is now more significant and, in such forms as a role for Ncos in 
international negotiations, may largely suffice for the necessary progress. 
For a cosmopolitan democracy cannot reproduce the civic solidarity or 
welfare-state policies of the European Union on a global scale. Its ‘entire 
normative framework’ should consist simply of the protection of human 
rights—that is, ‘legal norms with an exclusively moral content’. 


Beyond the obvious contrast in their valuations of the nation, a wider 
difference of outlook is noticeable in Rawls and Habermas here. 
Habermas's vision of the requirements of the time is more sociologically 
informed, offering a general account of objective changes in the contem- 
porary world. Rawls, lacking such sociological imagination, appears—as 
Pogge notes—to have been blind to the implications of globalized capital 
markets for his account of the moral qualities that distinguish peoples in 
the tending of their natural assets. This is not a mistake Habermas could 
have made. On the other hand, unlike Rawls, here too he eschews any 
specific proposal for economic relations between rich and poor zones of 
the earth, even of the limitative sort advanced in The Law of Peoples. All 
that the community of shared risk involves is international enforcement 
of human rights. Here the two thinkers return to each other. For both, 
human rights are the global trampoline for vaulting over the barriers of 
national sovereignty, in the name of a better future. 


Consensus of religion 


How are these prerogatives derived in the two philosophies? In A Theory 
of Justice, they are an unproblematic deduction from the device of the 
original position, as rights that hypothetical individuals would ration- 
ally select, inter alia, behind the veil of ignorance. This was an elegant 
solution, that avoided determination of the status of rights claimed in 
the real world. By the time of Political Liberalism, concerned to con- 
struct an overlapping consensus from a variety of existing ideological 
standpoints—so inevitably requiring more empirical reference—it was 
no longer sufficient. To show that such a consensus would comprise 
his principles of justice, Rawls was now obliged to argue that all major 
religions contained moral codes compatible with them. In The Law of 
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Peoples, the two lines of argument merge. Universal human rights are 
deducible from the choice that variant peoples, endowed as they are with 
differing faiths, would make if assembled together in an original posi- 
tion. Since they form a narrower set than the full range of liberal rights, 
decent as well as democratic societies will select them: symptomatically, 
Rawls’s examples of the former are consistently Muslim. 


Lacking a counter-factual artifice to derive them, Habermas is compelled 
to express a clearer view of human rights as they are actually invoked in 
the political world. Noting ‘a certain philosophical embarrassment’ sur- 
rounding them, he concedes that they cannot be taken as moral rights 
inherent in each human being, since they are ‘juridical by their very 
nature’—that is, can exist only as determinations of positive law. Yet 
they are also ‘suprapositive’, for their justification—unlike that of other 
legal norms—can be exclusively moral, requiring no further arguments 
in support of them.’ What then is the morality that legitimates them? 
Here Habermas directly rejoins Rawls. ‘Does the claim to universality 
that we connect with human rights merely conceal a particularly subtle 
and deceitful instrument of Western domination?’, he asks, ‘or do the 
universal world religions converge on them in a core repertoire of moral 
intuitions?’ There are no prizes for guessing the answer. ‘Iam convinced 
Rawls is right, that the basic content of the moral principles embodied in 
international law is in harmony with the normative substance of the great 
world-historical prophetic doctrines and metaphysical world-views’ 6 


Habermas's more sociological side, however, which remembers Weber, 
cannot let the matter rest there. After all, surely the doctrine of human 
rights is specifically Western in origin, rather than of pan-confessional 
inspiration? Adjusting his sights, Habermas meets this objection by 
explaining that ‘human rights stem less from the particular cultural 
background of Western civilization than from the attempt to answer spe- 
cific challenges posed by a social modernity that has in the meantime 
covered the globe’.7 How, in that case, is it that the social challenges of 
modernity happen to coincide with the moral intuitions of antiquity— 
the Atomic and Axial ages unexpectedly melting into each other in the 
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eloquence of un prose? Habermas has a proviso ready to square this 
circle. The faiths that so harmoniously agree with each other, and with 
lay wisdom, are not ‘fundamentalist’, but aware that their own ‘religious 
truths must be brought into conformity with publicly recognized secular 
knowledge’, and so, ‘like Christianity since the Reformation’, are ‘trans- 
formed into “reasonably comprehensive doctrines” under the reflexive 
pressure generated by modern life circumstances’. 


With this gloss, the vacancy of the claim that human rights are validated 
by all world religions is laid bare. The slightest acquaintance with the 
Pentateuch, Revelations, the Koran or the Bhagavadgita—replete with 
every kind of injunction to persecution and massacre—is enough to 
show how absurd such an anachronistic notion must be. All that is really 
postulated by Rawls and Habermas is that, once religious beliefs are 
rendered indistinguishable from ‘public reason’ or ‘secular knowledge’, 
they can be enlisted like any other platitude as sponsors of whatever 
conventional wisdom requires. The fact that in the real world, tran- 
scendent faiths continue to represent contradictory ethical imperatives, 
waging ideological or literal war with each other, becomes an irrelevant 
residue: the domain of a ‘fundamentalism’ that is no longer even quite 
religion, properly understood. 


In Habermas's construction, something similar occurs to democracy. 
Once this is redefined as principally a matter of ‘communication’ and 
‘consciousness’, political participation and popular will become residu- 
als that can be bypassed in the design of a cosmopolitan legal order. Here 
too, the presiding concept ensures the desirable outcome—Habermas’s 
discourse theory functioning, like Rawls’s public reason, to neutralize 
democracy as once religion. For rather than a critique of the involution 
of classic democratic ideals in the dispersed and depoliticized repre- 
sentative systems of the West today, Habermas furnishes a metaphysical 
justification of it, in the name of the salutarily impersonal and decentred 
flux of communicative reason. The result is a political theory tailor-made 
for the further dissolution of popular sovereignty at a European level, and 
its vaporization altogether at a putative global level. To his credit, when 
writing on the actual European Union before his eyes, Habermas has 
sought to resist the logic of his own weakening of any idea of collective 
self-determination—calling, indeed, for more powers to the European 
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parliament and the formation of European parties. But when, untem- 
pered by any comparable experience, he envisages a cosmopolitan order 
to come, the logic of his projection ends in a political wraith: democracy 
without democracy, shorn even of elections or voters. 


Hiroshima’s minatory shadow 


The intellectual framework of Bobbio’s prospectus stands apart from 
these two. The reason for that is its quite distinct historical starting- 
point. Rawls and Habermas were moved to reflections on the inter-state 
system only with the end of the Cold War. Their theories are plainly 
responses to the new world order announced in the wake of the Gulf 
War. By contrast Bobbio’s concerns, predating theirs by three decades, 
were a product of the Cold War itself. The dangers of a nuclear exchange 
were all but completely absent from the analytics of either the American 
or the German. But it was these which determined the Italian’s approach 
to the international scene. The lesson of Carlo Cattaneo in the time of 
the Risorgimento, and of his teacher Aldo Capitini in the Resistance, had 
been that the elimination of violence as a means of resolving conflicts, 
represented by the procedures of democracy within states, required a 
structural complement between states. Liberty and peace, whatever the 
empirical gaps or torsions between them, logically belonged together. 


In the late eighteenth and mid-nineteenth centuries, a considerable 
range of thinkers had believed that history was in the process of deliv- 
ering their union. Kant or Mazzini were confident that the spread of 
republican governments would do away with war. Saint-Simon, Comte 
and Spencer thought that industrial society would make military conflict 
an anachronism. Cobden expected the growth of trade to ensure amity 
between nations. Bebel and Jaurés were sure socialism would bring last- 
ing peace between peoples. All of these hopes, plausible as they seemed 
at the time, were dashed in the twentieth century. The barriers against 
mutual slaughter to which they had looked proved to be made of clay. 
Merchants did not replace warriors; peoples proved as truculent as 
princes; communist states attacked each other. Yet now that nuclear 
annihilation threatened humanity, peace was a universal imperative as 
it had never been before. Bobbio had no time for Cold War orthodoxy. 
Deterrence theory was self-contradictory, purporting to prevent the risk 
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of atomic war by the very weapons that created it. The balance of terror 
was inherently unstable, preordained to escalation rather than equi- 
librium.” Disarmament treaties were welcome if secured, but did not 
constitute either a radical or a reliable alternative. 


Moral solutions to the problem of war, however noble, were not more 
satisfactory than such instrumental ones, since they required an improb- 
able transformation of humanity. The most credible path for putting an 
end to the nuclear arms race was institutional. If the roots of war lay in 
the system of states, logically two remedies were possible. If conflicts 
were generated by the structure of international relations, a juridical 
solution was indicated; if their causes lay in the internal character of the 
states making up the system, the solution would have to be social. In the 
first case, peace could be secured only by the creation of a super-state, 
endowed with a global monopoly of violence, capable of enforcing a uni- 
form legal order across the world. In the second, it could come only bya 
transition to socialism, leading to a universal withering away of the state 
itself. A single Hobbesian sovereignty, or a Marxist Sprung in die Freiheit. 
such was the choice.** Without claiming that this meant the elimina- 
tion of coercion, since by definition the state was always a concentration 
of violence, Bobbio held the sole realistic prospect for global peace to 
be Hobbesian. The menace of a nuclear conflagration could be laid to 
rest only by a universal state. Structurally, that could become a super- 
despotism, such as Kant had feared. But, unlike Rawls or Habermas, 
Bobbio was prepared to contemplate this risk, because it was less than 
the danger of planetary destruction they ignored. 


Once the Cold War was over, Bobbio became more concerned to fur- 
nish his Hobbesian framework with a Lockean foundation, by stressing 
the need for a democratic, rather than authoritarian, incarnation of the 
Absent Third—one always preferable, but now that the Soviet bloc had 
collapsed, increasingly possible. Nevertheless, the world government he 
advocated remained a much more centralized structure than Rawls’s law 
of peoples or Habermas’s cosmopolitan consciousness, and involved 
less idealization of its conditions. Even adjusted to post-Cold War cir- 
cumstances, the link of any such authority to democracy was logically 
weaker, since its primary legitimation was pacification of inter-state rela- 
tions rather than a mimesis of intra-state norms—not devices like the 
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original position or discourse theory replicated at international level, but 
a supervening logic at that level itself, in keeping with Bobbio’s dictum, 
unthinkable for the other two, that ‘it cannot escape anyone who views 
history without illusions that relations between rulers and ruled are 
dominated by the primacy of foreign over domestic policies.» 


Swords and paper 


So too human rights, though they eventually played a role in Bobbio’s 
prescriptions for a peaceful international order very similar to their 
position in the agendas of Rawls and Habermas, were always seen in a 
quite different light. At no point does Bobbio suggest that they magically 
harmonize the moral intuitions of the world’s great religions, or can 
be regarded as principles of natural law, or are general requirements of 
modernity. They were not less precious to him for that. But a realistic 
view of them is incompatible with their standard descriptions. There are 
no ‘fundamental’ natural rights, since what seems basic is always deter- 
mined by a given epoch or civilization. Since they were first proclaimed, 
the list of human rights has typically been ill-defined, variable and often 
contradictory. Such rights continually conflict with each other: private 
property with civic equality, freedom of choice with universal educa- 
tion, and more. Since ultimate values are antinomic, rights appealing 
to them are inevitably inconsistent. No historical synthesis between lib- 
eral and socialist conceptions has yet been realized. Thus human rights 
lack any philosophical foundation. Their only warrant is factual: today, 
all governments pay formal homage to the un Declaration of Human 
Rights. This empirical consensus gives them a contingent universality 
that is their real basis. 


Bobbio’s account of human rights is thus a far cry from the deontological 
versions of Rawls or Habermas. It is radically historical. For Hobbes, the 
only right was to life itself—the individual could refuse to lay it down for 
the state. Since Hobbes’s time, the list of rights claimed by citizens has 
been progressively extended: at first comprising liberties from the state, 
then liberties in the state, and eventually liberties through the state. The 
right to national self-determination, vehemently rejected by Habermas, 
belonged to these conquests. There was no end in sight to the dynamic of 
an ‘Age of Rights’—today, rights to truthful information and to participa- 
tion in economic power were on the agenda. But theoretical declamation 
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was one thing; practical observance another. The new global ethos of 
human rights was resplendent only in solemn official declarations and 
learned commentaries. The reality was ‘their systematic violation in 
virtually all countries of the world (perhaps we could say al! countries, 
without fear of error), in relations between the powerful and the weak, 
the rich and the poor, the knowing and the uninstructed’. 


Law, in turn, could not be viewed in the starry-eyed fashion of Habermas 
or Rawls. Wars and revolution—the exercise of external and internal 
violence—were often the source of legal codes. Legitimacy was typi- 
cally conferred by victory, not the other way around. Once in place, laws 
could be compared to a damming or canalization of the powers of exist- 
ing social groups. When the dykes break, an extraordinary law-making 
power tumbles forth, creating a new legitimacy: ex facto oritur jus. ‘Law 
cannot dispense with the use of force and is always founded in the last 
instance on the right of those who are strongest, which only sometimes, 
and contingently, coincides with the right of those who are most just’.® 
We are a long way from the premises of a Habermasian jurisprudence. 
Bobbio, though his accents could alter, never wavered from a basic 
fidelity to Hobbes’s maxim: auctoritas sed non veritas facit legem. The un 
should be vested with powers to enforce the human rights it proclaimed. 
But the gap between its promises and performance remained wide. It 
had not secured the peace or friendship between nations that its Charter 
had invoked. Its main achievement to date was never envisaged by its 
founders—the impetus given by the General Assembly in December 
1960 to decolonization, the greatest single progress of political eman- 
cipation in the second half of the twentieth century.” Like Habermas, 
Bobbio proposed no determinate programme for reduction of social 
inequalities on a global scale. But the strength of his feeling about these 
set him apart too. The real problem of the time, which the nuclear arms 
race prevented any of the rich nations from addressing, was death by 
famine in the poor countries of the South.” 


War on outlaws 
If such were the principal differences of theoretical prospectus, what 


of the political responses of the three thinkers to the new landscape 
of violence after the Cold War? Rawls, coherent with the silence of a 
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lifetime, made no comment on the guerres en chaine of the nineties. But 
the logic of a sanction for them is written on every other page of The 
Law of Peoples. There the philosopher of justice not only offers a blank 
cheque for military interventions to protect human rights, without even 
specifying what authority, other than ‘democratic peoples’ at large, is 
empowered to decide them. He even exceeds State Department jargon 
with his talk of ‘outlaw’ states—a term inviting law-abiding nations to 
dispatch them still more swiftly than merely ‘rogue’ ones. 


The political assumptions at work in such language can be found in 
such historical illustrations as the book offers. Although Rawls men- 
tions no contemporary political events, he touches on enough past ones 
to reveal, in this area, a disconcertingly uncritical mind. The slaughter 
of the First World War was inevitable, because ‘no self-respecting liberal 
people’ could have accepted German demands on France in 1914.79 The 
fire-bombing of Hamburg was justified in the Second World War, if not 
that of Dresden. Though the destruction of Japanese cities, culminating 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, was a great wrong, it represented simply a 
‘failure of statesmanship’ on the part of Truman, who otherwise—loyalty 
oaths and suborning of the un presumably to witness—was ‘in many 
ways a good, at times a very good president’ .*° An excellent guide to just 
wats is provided by a work explaining why Israel’s pre-emptive strike of 
1967 was one.” Outlaw societies at one time included Habsburg Spain 
and Bourbon or Napoleonic France—but not Hanoverian or Victorian 
England, let alone Gilded Age America. Such miscreants are ‘unsat- 
isfied’ powers. Nuclear weapons are essential to keep their modern 
counterparts in check.# Even Rawls’s coinage of the notion of ‘decent’, 
as distinct from democratic, peoples simply shadows the geography of 
the us security system. The imaginary Muslim society of ‘Kazanistan’ 
that Rawls conjures up to illustrate the notion can be read as an 
idealized version of Kuwait or Saudi Arabia—treliable clients whose tra- 
ditional, if less than liberal, political systems are to be respected, while 
outlaws in their neighbourhood are removed. Equipped with such cre- 
dentials, Operation Desert Storm might well be described as the Law 
of Peoples in real time. 
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Habermas was more explicit. The allied campaign to punish Iraq’s bra- 
zen violation of international law in seizing Kuwait was an important 
step forward in the creation of a global public sphere. Although it was 
not fought under un command, and was unaccountable to the Security 
Council, it invoked the un and this was better than nothing: ‘for the first 
time the United States and its allies were offered the objective possibility 
of temporarily assuming the (presumably neutral) role of police force 
to the United Nations’. Admittedly, the result was a hybrid action, since 
power-political calculations were not absent from its execution; but it 
was now plain that ‘the enforcement of international law has to be car- 
ried out by an organized co-operation of the international community, 
not by some utopian (in the worst sense of the word) world government’. 
Moreover, and perhaps most importantly, the Gulf War was justified not 
merely by Iraq’s annexation of Kuwait, but its menace to Israel, which 
posed ‘the nightmare scenario of an Israel encircled by the entire Arab 
world and threatened with the most horrific kinds of weapons’.3 


Since violations of international law had never hitherto troubled 
Habermas overmuch—when Turkey invaded Cyprus, Indonesia 
annexed East Timor, let alone Israel seized East Jerusalem and occupied 
the West Bank, there is no record of his being moved to comment on 
them—it seems clear that political feelings rather than legal arguments 
were the principal pressure behind Habermas’s endorsement of Desert 
Storm. On the one hand, there was his self-declared, long-standing pos- 
ture of loyalty to the West. For forty years he had held that Germany 
could only be purged of its malign past, and put all suspect notions of a 
Sonderweg behind it, by an ‘unconditional orientation’ to the West. This 
had been Adenauer’s great achievement, which as a young man he had 
failed to understand, and which must remain the pole-star of the Federal 
Republic. After 1945, it was this orientation that had given Germans 
‘an upright posture’. But there was also, after the Final Solution, and 
crucially, the special responsibility of Germany to Israel—a vulnerable 
democracy ‘still obliged to act as an outpost of the Western world’ in 
the Middle East. Since the founding of the Federal Republic, Habermas 
notes approvingly, ‘solidarity with Israel has been an unwritten law of 
German foreign policy’; only anti-Semites could question it35 In the 
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mixture of motivations for Habermas’s support of the Gulf War, this was 
probably the most powerful. 


Scruples 


Not a few admirers of Habermas, in Germany and outside it, were taken 
aback by this philosophical theorization of a war fought, on the admission 
of the us administration, essentially over the control of oil-wells. Signs of 
an uneasy conscience could be detected in Habermas himself, who was 
quick to express reservations about the military tactics employed to win 
the war, and even to concede that the claim to un legitimacy for it ‘served 
largely as a pretext’. But such qualifications, calculated to disarm crit- 
ics, only underline the crudity of his subsequent conclusion, sweeping 
principles away in the name of deeds. Dismissing the objection that 
negotiations for a peaceful resolution of the conflict had scarcely been 
exhausted, Habermas declared in the spirit of a saloon-bar Realpolitik: ‘It 
is a little academic to subject an event of such brutality to a pedantically 
normative assessment after the fact.’7 


The rhetorical movement of Bobbio’s response to the Gulf War was 
uncannily similar. Operation Desert Storm, Bobbio explained as it 
rolled into action, was a just war of legitimate defence against aggres- 
sion. Saddam Hussein, bidding to become a future emperor of Islam, 
was a great international danger. A sanguinary dictator at home, and 
an expansionist warlord abroad, he would multiply aggressions to the 
end of his days, if he were not checked now. Like Hitler, he was bent on 
extending the theatre of conflict ever further, as his raining of rockets 
on Israel showed. Bobbio’s position caused more of an uproar than 
Habermas’s, in part because there was still a much stronger Left in 
Italy than in Germany, but also because he himself had been such an 
eloquent voice against the bellicosity of the Cold War. Criticism from 
friends and pupils, shocked by his apparent volie-face, came thick and 
fast. In the face of this, Bobbio too, having approved the principle of the 
war, took his distance from the practice of it. ‘I readily acknowledge that 
in the course of the fighting the relationship between the international 
organism and the conduct of the war has become ever more evanes- 
cent, with the result that the present conflict more and more resembles 
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a traditional war, except for the disproportion in strength between the 
two combatants. Has a great historical opportunity been lost?’, he asked 
after five weeks of uninterrupted American bombing. Looking around 
him, he confessed ‘our conscience is disturbed’. The war was just, but— 
a separate question—was it obligatory? If so, did it have to be fought in 
this way? Bobbio’s reply was taxative. Just as with Habermas, it served no 
purpose to scruple after the fact. ‘Any answer to such questions comes 
too late to change the course of events. Not only would it be irrelevant— 
“what is done, is done’—but it could appear downright naive, for no-one 
is in a position to say what would have happened if another path had 
been chosen to reach the same goal’? The war might not have been 
necessary, or so bloody. But it was now an accomplished fact. What point 
was there in quarrelling with it? 


NATO’s moral order 


Eight years later, Habermas greeted Operation Allied Force with more 
emphatic applause. NaTo’s attack on Yugoslavia was necessary to stop 
the crimes against humanity of the Milošević regime—'300,000 per- 
sons subjected to murder, terror and expulsion’, before their rescue by 
American air-strikes began. There was no basis for casting suspicion on 
the motives of this intervention, from which the United States stood to 
gain little. It was a humanitarian war that, even if it lacked a un mandate, 
had the ‘tacit authorization of the international community’. The partici- 
pation of the Bundeswehr in the attack was the decision of a Red—Green 
coalition that was the first German government ever to be committed to 
a cosmopolitan legal order in the spirit of Kant and Kelsen. It expressed 
a public mood in the Federal Republic which was reassuringly similar 
to that in the rest of Western Europe. There might be some disagree- 
ments between the continental Europeans and the Anglo-Saxons on the 
importance of consulting the un Secretary-General or squaring Russia. 
But ‘after the failure of negotiations at Rambouillet’, the us and member 
states of the rv proceeded from a common position.‘ 


It was true, of course, that since human rights were only weakly insti- 
tutionalized at the international level, ‘the boundary between law and 
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morality may blur, as in the present case’. Once authorization from the 
Security Council was denied, NATO could ‘only appeal to the moral valid- 
ity of international law’. But that did not mean Carl Schmitt's critique of 
the moralization of inter-state relations, as fatally radicalizing conflicts 
between them, applied. Rather, humanitarian interventions like the 
bombing of Yugoslavia were forced to anticipate the future cosmopoli- 
tan order they sought to create. Here there was a distinction between 
Washington and most European capitals. For the us, global enforcement 
of human rights supplied a moral compass for national goals. To that 
fruitful union of idealism and pragmatism, going back to Wilson and 
Roosevelt, Germans owed their own liberation, and it continued to be 
as vital as ever. ‘The us has assumed the tasks of keeping order that 
are incumbent on a superpower in a world of states that is only weakly 
regulated by the un’. But the moral imperatives it acted on needed to 
be institutionalized as legal norms with binding international force. 
Happily, the un was on the road to closing the gap between them, even 
if the transition between power politics and an emergent cosmopolitan 
order still involved a common learning process.” 


In the Balkans as in the Gulf, Habermas was careful to season his plea 
for war with provisos of conscience. On the one hand, collateral damage 
to the civilian population of Yugoslavia created a sense of disquiet: were 
the brutal military means used to rescue the Kosovars always proportion- 
ate to the compassionate end? There was reason to doubt it. On the other 
hand, what would happen if Operation Allied Force henceforth provided 
the model for humanitarian interventions at large? The West had been 
obliged to bypass the un in this case: but that should remain an excep- 
tion. ‘nato’s self-authorization cannot be permitted to become a matter 
of routine’. 4? With this, ironically—in an essay whose title is taken from 
Schmitt’s lapidary dictum ‘humanity, bestiality’, and is devoted to refut- 
ing it—Habermas ended by innocently illustrating the very theory of 
law he wished to refute. ‘Sovereign is he who decides the exception’, 
runs the famous opening sentence of Political Theology. Not norms, but 
decisions, argued Schmitt, were the basis of any legal order. ‘The rule 
proves nothing, the exception proves everything. It confirms not only the 
rule but also its existence, which derives only from the exception’. Kant 
or Kelsen, invoked by Habermas at the outset, offered no affidavits for 
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America’s war in the Balkans. To justify it, he unwittingly found himself 
driven to reproduce Schmitt. For sovereign, in effect, was the super- 
power that delivered the ultimatum of Rambouillet designed to furnish 
the occasion for war, and disseminated the myth of a hundred thousand 
dead to motivate it; and sovereign the philosopher who now explained 
that the exception anticipated the rule of the future. 


Unlike Habermas, Bobbio had admired and corresponded with 
Schmitt. But in justifying the Balkan War, he had a greater authority 
in mind. Milošević was a tyrant like Saddam, who needed to be wiped 
off the face of the earth: NaTo’s attack on him should be regarded as a 
police action rather than an international war, and its means be pro- 
portional to its ends. It made no sense to speak any longer of just or 
unjust wars: all that could be asked was whether a war was legal or 
not, and effective or not. But today another kind of warrant existed. 
For as a superpower the United States had acquired a kind of ‘abso- 
lute right that puts it completely outside the constituted international 
order’. In practice, America had no need of legal justification for its 
wars, for its record in defending democracy in the three decisive battles 
of the twentieth century—the First World War, the Second World War 
and the Cold War—gave its de facto pre-eminence an ethical legitimacy. 
Europeans owed their freedom to the United States, and with it an 
unconditional gratitude. Wilson, Roosevelt and Reagan had fought the 
good cause, defeating the Central Powers, Fascism and Communism, 
and so making possible the normal democratic world we now live in. 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right had understood such a role. In every period 
of history, one nation is dominant, and possesses an ‘absolute right as 
bearer of the present stage of the world spirits development’, leaving 
other nations without rights in face of it. 


This far-reaching accolade was, once again, not without troubled after- 
thoughts; which were, once again, quieted with a further reassuring 
reflection. After seven weeks of bombing, Bobbio felt that Operation 
Allied Force had been incompetently executed, and produced a mess. 
Now expressing doubts that ethnic cleansing in Kosovo had started 
before the war, rather than being occasioned by it, he feared that a cam- 
paign to protect human rights was in the process of violating them. 
Yet this did not alter the war's general character, as an exercise of licit 
against illicit force. Habermas was right to maintain that international 
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law was becoming—however imperfectly—institutionalized as a set 
of enforceable rules, in one of the most extraordinary and innovative 
developments of its history. Humanity was moving across the frontier 
from the moral to the juridical, as his German colleague had seen.* 


‘Redeeming the irredeemable’ 


By the time of the next Western military expedition, Bobbio had with- 
drawn from comment on public affairs. But in the Afghan war Habermas 
found vindication for his judgement of the trend of the time. Although 
the new Republican administration was deplorably unilateralist—even 
if European governments bore some responsibility for failing to sus- 
tain sager counsels in Washington—the coalition against terrorism put 
together by it was a clever one, and had acted with good reason to remove 
the Taliban regime. True, the staggering asymmetry in weaponry between 
the American armada in the skies and bearded tribesmen on the ground, 
in a country long victim of rival colonial ambitions, was a ‘morally 
obscene sight’. But now it was over, and there was no point in repining. 
For ‘in any case, the Taliban regime already belongs to history’. The un 
was still too weak to fulfill its duties, so the us had taken the initiative, as 
in the Balkans. But with the un-sponsored conference in Bonn to estab- 
lish a new government in liberated Kabul, the outcome had been a happy 
step forward in the transition, which had begun with the establishment 
of no-fly zones over Iraq, from international to cosmopolitan law. 


A year later, Habermas was less serene. The new National Security 
Strategy of the Republican administration was provocatively unilateralist. 
The United States should not invade Iraq without the authorization 
of the United Nations—although the German government was also 
wrong in refusing such an invasion in advance, rather than declaring 
its unreserved respect for whatever the Security Council might decide. 
There might have arisen something whose possibility Habermas had 
never imagined, ‘a systematically distorted communication between the 
United States and Europe’, setting the liberal nationalism of the one 
against the cosmopolitanism of the other. Once launched, Operation 
Iraqi Freedom confirmed these forebodings. On the one hand, the 
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liberation of a brutalized population from a barbaric regime was ‘the 
greatest of all political goods’. On the other, in acting without a mandate 
from the United Nations, the us had violated international law, leaving 
its moral authority in ruins and setting a calamitous precedent for the 
future. For half a century, the United States had been the pacemaker of 
progress towards a cosmopolitan order vested with legal powers, over- 
riding national sovereignty, to prevent aggression and protect human 
rights. Now, however, neo-conservative ideologues in Washington had 
broken with the reformism of un human-rights policies, in favour of a 
revolutionary programme for enforcing these rights across the world. 
Such hegemonic unilateralism risked not only stretching American 
resources and alienating allies, but also generating side-effects that 
‘endangered the mission of improving the world according to the liberal 
vision’. Fortunately, the un had suffered no really significant damage 
from this episode. Its reputation would only be injured ‘were it to try, 
through compromises, to “redeem” the irredeemable’.8 


Such thoughts did not last long. Six months later, when the un Security 
Council unanimously passed a resolution endorsing the American occu- 
pation of Iraq and the client regime it had set up in Baghdad, Habermas 
offered no word of criticism. Though saddened by the change of political 
scene in America—'I would never have imagined that such an exem- 
plary liberal country as the United States could be so indoctrinated by 
its government’-—he now had no doubt that the Coalition Provisional 
Authority must be supported. ‘We have no other option but to hope that 
the United States is successful in Iraq’.49 


The response by the two philosophers to successive wars waged by the 
West after the collapse of the Soviet bloc thus exhibits a consistent pat- 
tern. First, military action by Washington and its allies is justified on 
normative grounds, invoking either international law (the Gulf), human 
rights (Kosovo, Afghanistan), or liberation from tyranny (Iraq). Then, 
qualms are expressed over the actual way that violence is unleashed by 
the righteous party (Gulf, Kosovo, Afghanistan, Iraq), in a gesture of 
humanitarian punctilio. Finally, these in turn are casually minimized 
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or forgotten in the name of the accomplished fact. The tell-tale formula 
‘in any case’, peremptorily ratifying the deed once done, says everything. 
The political complexion of such positions is clear enough. What is most 
striking about them, however, is their intellectual incoherence. No-one 
could suspect Bobbio or Habermas of an inadequate background in 
logic, or inability to reason with rigour. Yet here philosophy gives way to 
such a lame jumble of mutually inconsistent claims and excuses that it 
would seem only bad conscience, or bad faith, could explain them. 


The best of states? 


Behind the dance-steps of this occasionalism—swaying back and forth 
between impartial principle, tender scruple and brute fact—can be 
detected a simpler drive shaping the theoretical constructions of all three 
thinkers. Rawls describes his Law of Peoples as a ‘realistic utopia’: that 
is, an ideal design that withal arises out of and reflects the way of the 
world. Habermas’s cosmopolitan democracy, a global projection of his 
procedural theory of law, has the same structure. Even Bobbio, in the 
past resistant to any such confusion between facts and values, eventually 
succumbed to his own, with sightings of a new signum rememorativum 
of historical development as humanity’s improvement. In each case, the 
underlying wish is a philosophical version of a banal everyday inclination: 
to have one’s cake and eat it. Against criticisms pointing to the disgraced 
reality of inter-state relations, the ideal can be upheld as a normative 
standard untainted by such empirical shortcomings. Against charges 
that it is an empty utopia, the course of the world can be represented as 
an increasingly hopeful pilgrimage towards it. In this va-et-vient between 
ostensible justifications by universal morality and surreptitious appeals 
to a providential history, the upshot is never in doubt: a licence for the 
American empire as placeholder for human progress. 


That this was not the original impulse of any of these thinkers is also 
clear, and there is something tragic in the descent that brought them 
to this pass. How is it to be explained? Part of the answer must lie in a 
déphasage of thinkers whose outlook was shaped by the Second World 
War, and its sequels, in the new landscape of power after the end of the 
Cold War. Old age mitigates judgement of the final conceptions of Rawls 
or Bobbio. When he published The Law of Peoples, Rawls was already the 
victim of a stroke, and writing against time. When he pronounced on the 
Balkan War, Bobbio was over ninety; and no contemporary has written 
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so movingly of the infirmities of such advanced years, in one of the fin- 
est of all his texts, De Senectute. 


But certainly, there was also long-standing blindness towards the global 
hegemon. In Rawls’s case, veneration of totems like Washington and 
Lincoln ruled out any clear-eyed view of his country’s role, either in North 
America itself or in the world at large. Regretting the us role in over- 
throwing Allende, Arbenz and Mossadegh—‘and, some would add, the 
Sandanistas [sic] in Nicaragua’: here, presumably, he was unable to form 
his own opinion—the best explanation Rawls could muster for it was 
that while ‘democratic peoples are not expansionist’, they will ‘defend 
their security interest’, and in doing so can be misled by governments.’ 
So much for the Mexican or Spanish-American Wars, innumerable 
interventions in the Caribbean, repeated conflicts in the Far East, and 
contemporary military bases in 120 countries. ‘A number of European 
nations engaged in empire-building in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies’, but—so it would seem—happily America never joined them. 


Habermas's vision of the United States is scarcely less roseate. Although 
undoubtedly culpable of lapses in such lands as Vietnam or Panama, 
Washington’s overall record as a champion of liberty and law has been 
matchless—for half a century blazing the trail towards a disinter- 
ested cosmopolitan order. No exhortation recurs with such insistence 
in Habermas's political writing as his call to his compatriots to show 
unconditional loyalty to the West. The fact that Germany itself has usu- 
ally been thought to belong to the West indicates the more specialized, 
tacit identification in Habermas's mind: intended are the Anglophone 
Allies who were the architects of the Federal Republic. If the United 
States looms so much larger than the United Kingdom in the ledger of 
gratitude and allegiance, this is not simply a reflection of the dispropor- 
tion in power between the two. For Habermas, America is also a land of 
intellectual awakening in a way that Britain has never been. To the politi- 
cal debt owed General Clay and Commissioner McCloy was added the 
philosophical education received from Peirce and Dewey, and the socio- 
logical light of Mead and Parsons. This was the West that had allowed 
Germans of Habermas’s generation to stand erect again. 


Against such a background, endorsement of American military interven- 
tions in the Gulf, the Balkans and Afghanistan came naturally. At the 
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invasion of Iraq, however, Habermas baulked. The reason he gave for 
doing so is revealing: in marching to Baghdad, the United States acted 
without the authorization of the Security Council. But, of course, exactly 
the same was true of its attack on Belgrade. Since violation of human 
rights was, by common consent, far worse in Iraq than in Yugoslavia, 
why was a punitive expedition against the latter fully justified, but not the 
former? The difference, Habermas explains, is that the Balkan War was 
legitimated ‘after the fact’, not only by the need to stop ethnic cleansing 
and supply emergency aid, but above all by ‘the undisputed democratic 
and rule-oflaw character of all the members of the acting military 
coalition’—even if the us and ux had approached the necessary task in a 
less pure spirit than Germany, France, Italy or other European members 
of Narto. Over Iraq, however, a once-united ‘international community’ 
had split. The phrase, standard euphemism of every mendacious official 
broadcast and communiqué from Atlantic chancelleries, speaks for itself. 
The political confines of the community that stands in for the world are 
never in doubt: ‘today, normative dissent has divided the West itself’. 


Yet since, in Habermas’s own words, there can be no greater good than 
liberating a people from a brutal tyranny, why should prevention of 
ethnic cleansing or provision of aid—presumably lesser objectives— 
supply General Clark with philosophical credentials denied to General 
Franks? It is plain that the crucial distinguo lies elsewhere: in European 
responses to American initiatives. So long as both sides of the Atlantic 
concur, the ‘international community’ remains whole, and the un can 
be ignored. But if Europe demurs, the uN is sacrosanct. So naively self- 
serving an assumption invites, in one sense, only a smile. What it points 
to, however, is the disintegration of a larger one. The West upheld in 
Habermas’s credo was always an ideological figure, an unexamined topos 
of the Cold War, whose assumption was that America and Europe could 
for all practical purposes be treated as a single democratic ecumene, 
under benevolent us leadership. The unwillingness of Berlin and 
Paris to rally behind Washington in the attack on Iraq undid that long- 
held construction, rendering an unconditional orientation to the West 
meaningless. In this emergency, Habermas fell back on European val- 
ues, now distinct from somewhat less commendable American ones, as 
a substitute lode-star in international affairs. But, setting aside the work 
of lustration required to yield an uplifting common ethos out of Europe’s 
bloody past, or even its self-satisfied present, the new construct is as 
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incoherent as the old. Not only does Europe, as currently understood by 
Habermas, have to exclude Britain, for undue similarity of outlook to 
the United States, but it cannot even encompass the continental states 
of the sv itself, a majority of whose members supported rather than 
opposed the liberties taken by the us with the un Charter. So in a fur 
ther geopolitical contraction, Habermas has been driven to advocate a 
Franco-German ‘core’ as the final refuge out of which a future and better 
EU, more conscious of its social and international responsibilities, may 
one day emerge, harbinger of a wider cosmopolitan order.’ 


But this is a reculer pour mieux sauter without self-criticism. Habermas 
still appears to believe, heedless of well-advertised findings to the con- 
trary, that NaTo’s attack on Yugoslavia—for him, a last precious moment 
of Euro-American unity—was warranted by Belgrade’s refusal to treat, 
and determination to exterminate. That the Rambouillet ultimatum was 
as deliberately framed to be unacceptable, furnishing a pretext for war, 
as the Austrian note to Serbia in 1914; that Operation Horseshoe, the 
plan for mass ethnic cleansing of Kosovo invoked by his Foreign Minister 
to justify the war, has been exposed as a forgery of the Bulgarian secret 
services; and that the number of Albanians in the region killed by Serb 
forces was closer to five than to the hundreds of thousands claimed by 
Western spokesmen—details like these can be swept under the ethical 
carpet as casually as before. For now Yugoslavia too, like the Taliban, 
‘already belongs to history’. Even in Iraq, Habermas—in this like most of 
his fellow-citizens in Germany or France—objects only to the American 
invasion, not occupation of the country. The deed once consummated, 
it becomes another accomplished fact, which he wishes well, even if he 
hopes it will not be repeated. 


Leviathan on the Potomac 


Bobbio’s embrace of American hegemony was quite distinct in ori- 
gin. Unlike Habermas, he never showed any special attachment to the 
United States after 1945, or even much interest in it. Did he ever so 
much as visit it? No reference of any intellectual significance for him 
seems to have been American. His post-war sympathies went to Britain, 
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where he inspected the Labour experiment and wrote warmly, if not 
uncritically, about it. During the high Cold War, he sought energeti- 
cally to resist polarization between East and West, and when he became 
active in the peace movements of the seventies and eighties, he never 
put the United States on a higher moral or political plane than the ussr 
as a nuclear power, holding them equally responsible for the dangers 
of an arms race threatening all humanity. America, however, was ‘the 
more powerful of the two masters of our life and of our death’, and it 
was therefore all the more discouraging to hear maxims from Reagan 
that could only be compared to the motto Louis xrv had inscribed on his 
cannon: Extrema ratio regis.» 


But when the unexpected happened, and Gorbachev lowered the Soviet 
flag, ending the Cold War with a complete American victory, there was in 
Bobbio’s outlook one tenacious idea that allowed him to make a radical 
adjustment to the new world order. He had always maintained that the 
most viable solution to the problem of endemic violence between states 
was the creation of a super-state with a monopoly of coercion over all 
others, as guarantor of universal peace. During the Cold War he envis- 
aged this hitherto Absent Third ultimately materializing in the shape 
of a world government, representing a de jure union based on a multi- 
plicity of states. But when, instead, one existing state achieved a de facto 
paramountcy over all others of a kind never seen before, Bobbio could— 
without inconsistency—adapt to it as the unpredictable way history had 
realized his vision. America had become the planetary Leviathan for 
which he had called. So be it. The Hobbesian realism that had always 
distinguished him from Rawls or Habermas made him, who had been 
far more critical of the international order as long as the Cold War per- 
sisted, ironically capable of a much more coherent apology for the us 
empire once the Cold War was over. Hobbes could explain, as they could 
not, why the pax Americana now so often required resort to arms, if a 
juridical order protected by a global monopoly of force was finally to be 
created. ‘The law without a sword is but paper’. 


Bobbio’s realism, what can be seen as the conservative strand in his 
thinking, had always coexisted, however, with liberal and socialist 
strands for which he is better known, and that held his primary moral 
allegiance. The balance between them was never quite stable, synthesis 
lying beyond reach. But in extreme old age, he could no longer control 
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their tensions. So it was that, instead of simply registering, or welcom- 
ing, the Hobbesian facts of American imperial power, he also tried to 
embellish them as the realization of democratic values, in a way that— 
perhaps for the first time in his career—rang false and was inconsistent 
with everything he had written before. The triptych of liberation invoked 
as world-historical justification for the Balkan War is so strained as vir- 
tually to refute itself. The victory of one set of imperialist powers over 
another in 1918, with the American contribution to mutual massacre tip- 
ping the balance: a glorious chapter in the history of liberty? The D-Day 
landings of 1944, engaging less than a sixth of Hitler’s armies, already 
shattered in the East: ‘totally responsible for the salvation of Europe’? 
An apotheosis of Reagan for his triumph in the Cold War: who would 
have imagined it from the descriptions of I! terzo assente? There was 
something desperate in this last-minute refrain, as if Bobbio were trying 
to silence his own intelligence. 


Sparks of defiance 


It would be a mistake to deduce the late conclusions of all three think- 
ers in any simple way from the major body of their writing. That this 
is so can be seen from the chagrin of pupils and followers, steadfast in 
admiration for each man, but also loyal to what they felt was the origi- 
nal inspiration of a great euvre. Pogge’s disappointment with The Law 
of Peoples, Matu&tik’s discomfort with Between Facts and Norms and dis- 
may at plaudits for the Balkan War, the reproaches of Bobbio’s students 
to the claims of Una guerra giusta?, form a family of similar reactions 
among cohorts less disoriented in the new international conjuncture.5 
Nor would it be right to think that involution was ever complete in these 
philosophical minds themselves. To the end, flashes of a more radical 
temper can be found in them, like recollections of a past self. For all his 
apparent acceptance of capital as an unappealable condition of moder- 
nity, ratified by the irresponsible experiment of communism, Habermas 
could yet write, less reassuringly for its rulers, of a system breeding 
unemployment, homelessness and inequality: ‘still written in the stars 
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is the date that—one day—may mark the shipwreck of another regime, 
exercised anonymously through the world markeť.” Bobbio, despite his 
approval of the Gulf and Balkan Wars, could in the interval between them 
denounce the ‘odious bombardments of Baghdad’ ordered by Clinton, 
and the ‘vile and servile’ connivance of other Western governments with 
them, as ‘morally iniquitous’. Few intellectuals then spoke so strongly. 
Rawls offers perhaps the most striking, and strangest case of all. In the 
last year of his life, when he could no longer work on them, he pub- 
lished lectures he had given over a decade earlier, under the title Justice 
as Fairness. Beneath the familiar, uninspiring pleonasm lay a series of 
propositions at arresting variance with the tenor of Political Liberalism, 
let alone The Law of Peoples. 


It had been an error of A Theory of Justice, he explained, to suggest that 
a capitalist welfare state could be a just social order. The Difference 
Principle was compatible with only two general models of society: 
a property-owning democracy or liberal socialism. Neither of them 
included a right to private ownership of the means of production (as 
distinct from personal property). Both had to be conceived as ‘an alter- 
native to capitalism’. Of the two, a property-owning democracy—Rawls 
hinted that this would be the more congenial form in America, and lib- 
eral socialism in Europe—was open to Marx’s criticism that it would 
re-create unacceptable inequalities over time, and do little for democracy 
in the workplace. Whether his objections could be met, or liberal social- 
ism yield better results, only experience could tell. On the resolution of 
these questions, nothing less than ‘the long-run prospects of a just con- 
stitutional regime may depend’.59 Such thoughts are foreign to Political 
Liberalism. They outline, of course, only the range of ideal shapes that a 
just society might assume. What of actually existing ones? Rawls’s answer 
ig startling. After observing that favourable material circumstances are 
not enough to assure the existence of a constitutional regime, which 
requires a political will to maintain it, he suddenly—in utter contrast 
to anything he had ever written before—remarks: ‘Germany between 
1870 and 1945 is an example of a country where reasonably favourable 
conditions existed—economic, technological and no lack of resources, 
an educated citizenry and more—but where the political will for a demo- 
cratic regime was altogether lacking. One might say the same of the 
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United States today, if one decides our constitutional regime is largely 
democratic in form only’.© The strained conditional—as if the nature of 
the American political system was a matter for decision, rather than of 
truth—barely hides the bitterness of the judgement. This is the society 
Rawls once intimated was nearly just, and whose institutions he could 
describe as the ‘pride of a democratic people’. In one terse footnote, the 
entire bland universe of an overlapping consensus capsizes. 


Reason and rage 


It is unlikely such flashes of candour were mere passing moments of 
disaffection. What they suggest is rather an acute tension buried under 
the serene surface of Rawls’s theory of justice. Perhaps the most telling 
evidence for this is to be found in the unexpected entry of Hegel into 
his last published writings. Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy 
concludes with a respectful, indeed admiring portrait of Hegel as a 
liberal philosopher of freedom. What drew Rawls, against apparent 
temperamental probability, to the philosopher of Absolute Spirit? His 
reconstruction of The Philosophy of Right pays tribute to Hegel’s institu- 
tional insight that ‘the basic structure of society’, rather than the singular 
individual, is ‘the first subject of justice’, and sets out Hegel’s theory of 
civil society and the state with historical sympathy.“ Here too a sharp 
aside says more than all the glozing pages of Political Liberalism. Hegel's 
constitutional scheme, Rawls remarks, may well strike us, with its three 
estates and lack of universal suffrage, as a quaint anachronism. ‘But 
does a modern constitutional society do any better? Certainly not the 
United States, where the purchase of legislation by “special interests” is 
an everyday thing’. Clinton’s America as no improvement on Frederick 
William 111’s Prussia: a more damning verdict is difficult to imagine. 


The principal interest of Hegel, however, lay elsewhere. For Rawls his 
most important contribution to political thinking, flagged at the out- 
set of the relevant Lectures, and reiterated in Justice as Fairness, was his 
claim that the task of philosophy was to reconcile us to our social world. 
Rawls emphasizes that reconciliation is not resignation. Rather, Hegel 
saw Versdhnung as the way in which we come to accept our political and 





6° JF, p. IOI. 
* Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge, ma 2000, p. 366; hence- 
forward LHMP. 
62 LHMP, p. 357. 
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social institutions positively, as a rational outcome of their development 
over time. The idea of justice as fairness belongs to this conception of 
political philosophy as reconciliation, he explained. For ‘situated as we 
may be in a corrupt society’, in the light of its public reason we may still 
reflect that ‘the world is not in itself inhospitable to political justice and 
good. Our social world might have been different and there is hope for 
those in another time and place’. 


In these touchingly incoherent sentences, Rawls’s philosophy breaks 
down. Our society may be corrupt, but the world itself is not. What 
world? Not ours, which we can only wish might have been different, but 
another that is still invisible, generations and perhaps continents away. 
The wistful note is a far cry from Hegel. What the theme of reconcilia- 
tion in Rawls expresses is something else: not the revelation that the real 
is rational, but the need for a bridge across the yawning gulf between 
the two, the ideal of a just society and the reality of a—not marginally, 
but radically—unjust one. That Rawls himself could not always bear the 
distance between them can be sensed from a single sentence. In accom- 
plishing its task of reconciliation, ‘political philosophy may try to calm 
our frustration and rage against our society and its history’. Rage: who 
would have guessed Rawls capable of it—against his society or its his- 
tory? But why should it be calmed? 


Rawls resorted to Hegel in his internal reflections on a constitutional 
state. On the plane of inter-state relations, Kant remained his philoso- 
pher of reference, as the theorist of conditions for a perpetual peace. So 
too for Habermas. But since Kant failed to envisage the necessary legal 
framework for a cosmopolitan order, as it started to take shape through 
the permanent institutions of the United Nations, Habermas, when 
he came to review the progress made since 1945, also looked towards 
the philosopher of objective idealism. Measured against the sombre 
background of the disasters of the first half of the twentieth century, he 
decided, ‘the World Spirit, as Hegel would have put it, has lurched for- 
ward’.© As we have seen, Bobbio was responsible for the most pointed 
appeal to Hegel of all. In one sense, he was more entitled to make it. 
Welcoming Hegel's idea of reconciliation as akin to his own enterprise 
of public reason, Rawls drew the line at his vision of the international 
realm as a domain of violence and anarchy, in which contention between 





6 LHMP, pp. 331-2. 64 F, pp. 37-8. 
6 Jr, p. 3. 66 Ba, p. 207; IO, p. 178. 
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sovereign states was bound to be regulated by war. Habermas's gesture 
enlisted Hegel, on the contrary, as a patron of cosmopolitan peace. The 
first could not square his Law of Peoples with the lawlessness of Hegel's 
states, the second could only enroll Hegel for pacific progress by turn- 
ing him philosophically inside out. Bobbio, by contrast, could take the 
measure of Hegel’s conception of world history, as a ruthless march of 
great powers in which successive might founds over-arching right, and 
invoke it in all logic to justify his approval of American imperial vio- 
lence. Law was born of force, and the maxim of the conqueror—prior 
in tempore, postior in jure—still held. ‘However difficult it is for me to 
share the Hegelian principle that “what is real is rational’, it cannot 
be denied that sometimes history has vindicated Hegel’.” At the end 
of the twentieth century, reason had once again proved to be the rose 
in the cross of the present. 


Yet: three less Hegelian thinkers than these could hardly be imagined. 
The guiding light of all their hopes of international affairs remained 
Kant. In reaching out at the end for his antithesis, each in their dif- 
ferent way engaged in a paradox destructive of their own conceptions 
of what a just order might be. Bobbio, who had most claim on Hegel, 
was aware of this, and tried to correct himself—he had intended not to 
justify, but only to interpret the course of the world in the register of 
the Rechtsphilosophie. There are coherent Hegelian constructions of the 
time, but they come from minds with whom these thinkers have little in 
common. Perhaps they would better have avoided wishful thinking by 
looking again at Kant himself, more realistic than his posterity in imag- 
ining a universal history for a race of devils. 


€ Perché questa guerra ricorda una crociata’. 
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CARLOS PRIETO DEL CAMPO 


A SPANISH SPRING? 


UROPE’S SWIFTEST POLITICAL reversal in recent years was 

famously triggered by text messages. ¿Aznar de rositas? one 

of these began. Is Aznar going to come out smelling of roses?" 

It was the Spanish Prime Minister’s blatant manipulation of 
the 11 March bombings at Madrid’s Atocha station that made such an out- 
come seem suddenly intolerable to a mass layer of Socialist voters, who 
had hitherto shown every sign of abstaining in Spain’s 2004 election as 
they had in 2000. The centre-right Partido Popular had ample reason to 
hope for a third term, if in coalition. The Spanish economy was buoyed 
up by a credit-based consumption boom. Mass opposition to the govern- 
ment’s role in Iraq had not prevented the pr from doing tolerably well in 
regional and municipal elections in May 2003. If Aznar’s arrogance was 
starting to grate, he was himself retiring from the political stage, and his 
designated successor Mariano Rajoy was a less abrasive presence. Above 
all, though, as opinion polls and regional results confirmed, the ruling 
party could count on the fact that Socialist voters were still too sickened 
by what they had had to swallow under fourteen years of Felipe Gonzalez 
to turn out in any great numbers for José Luis Rodriguez Zapatero. 


What Aznar achieved by his opportunist reflex in blaming Basque 
nationalists for the Atocha bombs—fortunately, none of the trains had 
yet pulled in under the vast brick-and-glass rotunda—was to coalesce, in 
an atmosphere of heightened national emotion, opposition on the two 
issues that defined his increasingly hawkish second term: subordination 
to us imperialism abroad, and deliberate exacerbation of the relation- 
ship between peripheral nationalisms and the central state at home. 
Elsewhere—in the ux perhaps, in the us certainly—an Islamist terrorist 
attack might have been calculated to shore up electoral support for a 
government embroiled in the occupations of Iraq and Afghanistan. In 
Spain it was openly acknowledged that widespread hostility to the Iraq 
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war could only be strengthened, and risked being mobilized, by such 
an attentat. The orchestrated press campaign pointing the finger at the 
Basque separatist group ETA only deepened popular suspicions that the 
waters were beihg muddied. An official demonstration called by the gov- 
ernment on 12 March—‘For the Constitution, Against Terrorism’—was 
outpaced by the mass protests summoned by text message the following 
day. It became clear that, for the first time in years, the choice of one 
party over the other could have an impact in the geopolitical arena. 


The result was a turnout of 77.2 per cent, a significant rise from 68.7 
per cent in 2000 (though in line with turnouts over 77 per cent in 1993 
and 1996). Psor took 11 million votes, or 42.6 per cent of ballots cast, 
compared to 9.6 million votes for the pp, or 36.7 per cent. The notori- 
ous Spanish top-up system—rigged to help Franco’s heirs, but left in 
place through a decade and a half of Socialist rule—then allocated the 
PSOE 164, or 47 per cent of seats in the Council of Deputies, with the pp 
taking 148; another 30 seats were divided between the regional nation- 
alists ciu (10), ERC (8) and Pv (7) and the leftist Izquierda Unida (5). 
Zapatero’s Socialists would form a minority government with informal 
ru and nationalist support. 


Elsewhere, the principal war criminals of the 21st century have been 
comfortably re-elected, with Bush and Howard returned to office in 
2004 and Blair set to follow this spring. Only in Spain has popular 
revulsion ousted a leading collaborator in us imperial aggression. More 
surprisingly, perhaps, Zapatero not only fulfilled his campaign pledge to 
withdraw Spanish troops from Iraq in short order but is the only world 
leader to have denounced Bush and Blair for invading that country ‘on 
the basis of lies. His Foreign Minister, Miguel Angel Moratinos, has 
worked to lift the 2003 zu sanctions on Cuba and to mend ties with 
Chavez in Venezuela, publicly regretting his predecessors support for 
the 2002 coup attempt. At home, proposals are in place to reverse the 
Aznar government's pro-clerical education reforms and to legalize gay 
marriage. A new bill will allow illegal immigrants in possession of a 
work contract to regularize their civil status. What type of breakthrough 





' The message carried on: ¿Le Naman jornada de reflexión y Urdaci trabaja? Hoy 13m 
a las 18h sede pp ¢/Génova, 13. Sin partidos. Silencio por la verdad. ¡Pásalo! They're call- 
ing it a suspension of campaigning, with Urdaci [slavishly pro-Aznar tv presenter] 
hard at work? Today 13m at 18h pp HQ, 13 Genoa St. No parties. Silence for the truth. 
Pass it on! 
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does the Socialist victory in Spain represent? How should the Zapatero 
government be assessed? 


Contesting the state 


In its structuring dynamics, the forcefield of contemporary Spanish poli- 
tics is still determined by the social contract that was sealed in the 1970s 
transition from authoritarian dictatorship after Franco's death. This tran- 
sition, in turn, sought to preserve in liberal-democratic form many of the 
solutions that the victors of the Civil War had imposed on social conflicts— 
over forms of state power, the socio-economic model, the Church, the 
Crown, the Army—which had convulsed Spain throughout its turbulent 
19th century, during the long struggle for the overthrow of absolutism 
and establishment of a bourgeois state. In the context of a profound 
structural crisis, rival factions of the dominant classes strove to intensify 
processes of capital accumulation even as they battled to consolidate their 
hegemony, with no side strong enough to impose a durable victory. 


Spain’s first written constitution—proclaimed in 1812 by the wartime 
Cortes meeting in CAdiz, itself besieged by Napoleon’s forces—was 
among the most progressive of the age: a legislature elected by (indirect) 
universal male suffrage, of which the monarch would be head. The resto- 
ration of the Bourbon Fernando vi in 1814 ushered in an era of intense 
reaction which, in turn, provoked a pronunciamiento by liberal army offic- 
ers in 1820, in favour of the 1812 Constitution. Fernando was restored in 
1823, after a year of civil war, but by now the Spanish American colonies 
were in open rebellion. Modernizers in Madrid seized the initiative again 
on Fernando’s death in 1833, backing his infant daughter Isabel for the 
throne, while Catholic counter-revolution and northern reaction (Navarre, 
the Basque Country, parts of rural Catalonia and Aragon) rallied behind 
the banner of Don Carlos, Fernando’s younger brother, in the civil wars 
of 1833-39 and 1846—48. An insecure victory for the former was funded 
in part by the expropriation of the monasteries, creating a powerful new 
layer of rich landowners and allying a now impoverished and embittered 
Church ever more closely with Carlist reaction. By the late 1860s, Isabel’s 
corrupt and unaccountable regime had lost Army and urban liberal sup- 
port. The pronunciamiento of General Prim that overthrew her in 1868, 
attempting to establish a constitutional monarchy with the import of 
Amadeo of Savoy, was met by a new Carlist uprising. 
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By now, however, the political struggle of the dominant classes was 
being interrupted by new actors, as an artisanal working class and 
insurrectionary peasantry forced their way onto the stage. During the 
short-lived First Republic of 1874-75 that followed Amadeo’s abdica- 
tion, insurgent petty-bourgeois forces led by Francisco Pi y 
attempted a modernization along anti-clerical and federalist lines, 
perilously close to the model of the Paris Commune. The Restoration 
Monarchy of 1875, imposed at bayonet point, initially succeeded in sta- 
bilizing matters with a parliamentary oligarchy, the Conservative Prime 
Minister Cánovas and the Liberal Sagasta alternating in a turno pacifico 
under the Bourbon crown.? 


But by the 1920s, the peculiar forms of Spain’s uneven development—the 
richest and most dynamic regions of a now industrializing capitalism, 
Catalonia and the Basque Country, set against the country’s deeply 
conservative agrarian centre; the combination of a desperate mass of 
landless peasants in the south, radicalized by an incendiary anarchism, 
and the growing influence of anarcho-syndicalism among the artisanal 
working class of the north-east; a weak industrial bourgeoisie; an army 
smarting from the defeats of 1898; a brutally narrow and reactionary 
landowning class and a Church stripped of its lands by sporadic mod- 
ermizing reforms—had broken these bounds. Backed by the King, the 
dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera attempted a clampdown on 
working-class and left-republican militancy from 1923, leading only to 
a radicalization of both forces. The restoration of municipal elections in 
1931 swept republicans into town halls across great swathes of the coun- 
try; Alfonso x111 fled into exile two days later, as the Second Republic was 
proclaimed. Its aims were to modernize both constitutional forms and 
relations of production, to subjugate the army and recalibrate relations 
with the Church. The escalating political battles ofthe 1930s—proletarian 
strikes and insurgencies, police and military counter-attacks—polarized 
a disparate bloc of property owners, falangists, Carlists, middle-class 
conservatives, armed forces and the Church against the Popular Front 
of left republicans, socialists, communists and syndicalists. The military 
uprising of July 1936 pitched the two sides into open civil war. 


=o 
* See Manuel Tuñón de Lara, ed., Historia de España, Barcelona 1980; Tufién de 
Lara, La España del siglo xrx, Madrid 2000; and Miguel Artola, ed., Historia de 
España, Madnd 1988. 
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Authoritarian modernization 


The Nationalists’ victory in 1939 under General Franco ensured the con- 
clusive settlement of all the major issues—property relations, role of the 
Church, subordination of peripheral nationalisms to the central state— 
along extreme conservative lines. In 1947, the Generalisimo’s Law of 
Succession resolved the republican question by declaring that Spain, ‘in 
accordance with its traditions’, proclaimed itself a kingdom, with him- 
self as Regent and Juan Carlos de Borbón, the more pliable grandson 
of the still-living Alfonso x111, as the presumptive Prince of Spain and 
Franco’s eventual heir. Under the Nuevo Estado, the Church was given 
a commanding position within the education system; religious instruc- 
tion was a compulsory element of the curriculum up to graduate level. 
Divorce was outlawed. Rigid Castilian centralization was imposed across 
the country, with the harsh suppression of minority languages and cul- 
ture. Vertical corporatist structures regulated labour relations. Purges, 
mass imprisonment and executions solidified the system. 


Unlike the fascist regimes in Germany or Italy, however, the Spanish 
variant eschewed empire-building and remained on the Axis sidelines 
through World War Two. As a result, Franco’s dictatorship was smoothly 
recuperated into the Free World at the start of the Cold War. A uN 
embargo was lifted at Washington’s request, and in 1953 the Madrid 
Pact established a network of vsar bases in Spain and a vast naval com- 
plex governing the entrance to the Mediterranean at Rota, near Cádiz. 
us loans were crucial to a second stage of franquista development. Still 
maintaining its highly reactionary, clerico-authoritarian form, the regime 
launched upon a dramatic economic expansion, boosted by foreign- 
currency remittances from Spanish workers in northern Europe and, 
from the early 1960s, by the first waves of mass tourism. The booming 
industrial and construction sectors of the major cities and coastal dis- 
tricts sucked in labour from the impoverished, landlocked countryside, 
as annual cpp growth rates between 1962 and 1975 averaged 7 per cent. 
In 1960, only 1 per cent of Spanish households had a television, and only 
4 per cent a refrigerator; by 1975, the numbers had jumped to 87 and 
go per cent This dynamism was in striking contrast to neighbouring 





3 Richard Gunther et al., eds, Democracy in Modern Spain, New Haven 2004, p. 70, 
citing José Castillo Castillo, ‘Los hijos de la sociedad de consumo espafiola’, Revista 
Española de Investigaciones Sociológicas 17, 1982. 
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Portugal, where 1920s socio-economic structures as well as colonial rela- 
tions had been kept embalmed—and where the insurrectionary struggle 
to overthrow the Salazar regime in 1974-75 briefly threatened to import 
the explosive revolutionary energies of a Third World national liberation 
movement to metropolitan Europe. 


Democratization from above 


This was the context in which, on 20 November 1975, the old dictator 
finally breathed his last. Two days later Juan Carlos de Borbén, dressed 
in military uniform, was proclaimed King of Spain before the assembled 
Cortes. He vowed to remain loyal ‘to the principles of the Movimiento 
Nacional’. But immobilism was becoming an untenable option for the 
elite. Within a year the number of strikes had risen from 14.5 million to 
150 million working hours as a fast-growing industrial working class, 
now some 38 per cent of the labour force, began to flex its muscles in a 
tight labour market, awakening to the insurgent international currents 
of the time. Mass demonstrations demanded the release of all politi- 
cal prisoners and the legalization of the political parties. On the left, 
the 100,000-strong Partido Comunista Español, widely admired for 
its clandestine opposition to Franco, and the smaller Partido Socialista 
Obrero Español, were both committed to a ruptura democrática with the 
Caudillo’s regime. They called for a provisional government, represent- 
ing the country’s main social forces, to organize elections to a constituent 
assembly that would establish Spain’s third democratic republic—a ‘fed- 
eral republic of nationalities’, in the programme adopted by the psor’s 
1974 congress in Toulouse, which also elected a 32-year-old sevillano law- 
yer, Felipe González, as general secretary. 


For the dominant classes, any such rupture was to be avoided at all 
costs. The alternatives were either a Pinochet-style crackdown that would 
bring pariah-status within Europe, or a cautious shift towards a liberal- 
democratic framework. But how to democratize without opening the 
door to the radical traditions of the masses—republicanism, socialism, 
communism, peripheral nationalisms—long stifled under Franco, but 
now threatening to re-emerge? Above all, the management of the transi- 
tion would have to remain in elite hands, and obdurate elements in the 
Army and Church be persuaded that everything must change in order to 





* For a wide-ranging survey of popular attitudes at the time see Ronald Fraser, 
‘Spain on the Brink’, wir 1/96, March-April 1976. 
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stay the same. With the appointment of the National Movement function- 
ary Adolfo Suárez as Prime Minister in July 1976, top-down institutional 
remodelling moved into gear. Suárez swiftly constructed a cabinet from 
the ranks of the reformers and Opus Dei technocrats who had driven 
the modernization of the 1960s. In November 1976 the Law for Political 
Reform, laying the groundwork for changes to come, was piloted through 
the franquista Cortes, and ratified by national referendum the following 
month. In the spring of 1977 opposition political parties and independent 
trade unions were legalized, and political prisoners released. In July 1977 
the old Cortes were dissolved and a new Assembly elected, on a system 
carefully rigged so as to guarantee the preponderance of a centrist win- 
ner. Su4rez’s party, the Union of the Democratic Centre, with just 34 per 
cent of the vote, was duly apportioned 47 per cent of the 350 seats. 


By December 1978 a new constitution had been drafted, approved by the 
Assembly and ratified by national referendum. Its Article One enshrined 
the Bourbon monarch, Franco’s nominated heir, as Head of State and 
Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces. Further articles sanctified 
the principle of private property, guaranteed state subsidies for Catholic 
schools and assured the Church that it would have ‘the cooperation of 
the public powers’. In October 19'77 working-class militancy was curbed 
by the agreements forged with the Socialist and Communist leader- 
ships, known as the Moncloa Accords. Meeting with Suárez in the Prime 
Minister's palace, González and Santiago Carrillo pledged their respec- 
tive parties’ trade-union federations, the ver and ccoo, to an iron-clad 
wage freeze in exchange for ill-defined future welfare reforms. Strike 
levels plummeted and unemployment soared, as employers made the 
most of the sudden union pliability to establish Western Europe’s largest 
reserve army of labour. Meanwhile, the edifices of the franquista bureauc- 
racy, judiciary, armed forces and police were left virtually untouched: 
‘self-reform’ would equip them for democracy. 


A neo-royalist left 


How was such swift consensus achieved on issues that had riven Spain 
for over a century—socio-economic model, monarchy versus repub- 
lic, status of the Church? The psor and pce justified their capitulation, 
in effect ratifying the outcome of the Civil War, on the grounds of the 
overwhelming need to establish liberal democracy in Spain before any 
other goals could be considered, amid the ever-present threat of a return 
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to military dictatorship if the boat were rocked. Such fears ran deep. 
Nevertheless, revanchism would have been opposed by large sectors of 
the economic and political elite, bent on ‘normalization’ and integration 
into the EEC. United, the two Left parties could have exercised a strong 
gravitational pull on the transition process—demanding, for example, 
that the alternatives of a free-market monarchy or a federal democratic 
‘republic of the nationalities’ be put to a referendum. Instead, the pcx 
under Carrillo fell over itself to placate the ruling powers, jettisoning its 
entire programmatic legacy in exchange for legalization, and signing up 
to every elite prescription. 


Nevertheless, the pcx’s base was too large, too unpredictable, too prole- 
tarian to offer a reliable instrument for the transition. The Socialists had 
played a key role in the Second Republic, but their party had languished 
during the Franco years. By the early 1970s its membership was barely 
over 5,000, and most of its leaders were in exile in France. The PsoE 
owed the nationwide network of local party offices that it had built up 
by 1975 to fraternal donations from the German spp—European social 
democracy was unstinting in its efforts to provide a safer left alternative 
for the post-Franco era than the rcer. Intelligent political advice equipped 
the Socialists with a programme that was both more radical and more 
democratic than the brand of externally timid, internally authoritarian 
Eurocommunism that characterized Carrillo’s party. While the pcx sur- 
rendered their republicanism without a murmur, the Socialists initially 
put on more of a show, arguing that an unelected monarchy was incom- 
patible with democracy, as well as opposing Spain’s membership of 
NATO and making pledges about ‘socialization’. By the time of the July 
1977 election, psor had soared ahead of the Communists, winning 29 
per cent of the vote to the pcr’s g per cent and becoming the second larg- 
est party in the Assembly after Sudrez’s upc. 


From this point on, Gonzélez’s Socialists would become smoothly incor- 
porated into the Spanish establishment. The political ‘rancour’ that one 
seasoned observer had deplored in the Second Republic was noticea- 
bly absent forty years on. When discussions on the draft constitution 
threatened to get into difficulties in May 1978, a private meeting was 
arranged between four ucp representatives and four Socialist deputies at 
Madrid's fashionable José Luis restaurant. By the end of the evening ‘they 
had reached compromise agreements concerning all the major religious 
issues (disestablishment, education, divorce, abortion), labour relations, 
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conscientious objection to military service and constitutional principles 
governing the role of the state in the economy’. The pce and Catalan dep- 
uties, though not invited to the dinner, had ‘already given their approval 
to this private, bilateral negotiation’ 5 


Pressures from the periphery 


Only one major area resisted easy consensus. The franquista state had 
savagely suppressed Spain’s peripheral nationalisms, but it had not suc- 
ceeded in forging them into a new national unity nor in obliterating 
their long history of strife-ridden relations with the central power. The 
unification of Spain had, from its earliest stages, involved the enforced 
subordination of the peripheries to the central kingdoms. The expan- 
sion of Castilla y León had imposed its monarch’s will and Castilian 
language across the interior of the peninsula. Aragon’s expansionism, 
geared rather towards the Mediterranean, retained a more confederal 
character, granting fueros—the rights to self-governing Cortes—to its con- 
quered lands. United by the marriage of Castilian Isabel and Aragonese 
Fernando in 1469, the two kingdoms preserved these separate traditions; 
the Habsburg dynasty, established in 1516 with the accession of Carlos 
1, continued them for a further two hundred years. Only with the arrival 
of the Bourbons in 1700 were the rebellious, pro-Habsburg provinces 
of Aragon, Valencia and Catalonia punished with the abolition of their 
fueros. Pro-Bourbon Navarre and the Basque Provinces, however, were 
still allowed a substantial measure of self-rule, with the latter retaining 
their foral rights until their defeat in the third Carlist war of 1876. 


The nationalisms that found expression in these regions under conditions 
oflate 19th-century developmenttook very differentforms. Drawing largely 
on rural and petty-bourgeois Catholic support, the Partido Nacionalista 
Vasco was founded in 1895 by a young Carlist, Sabino Arana, with the 
slogan, Jaingokua eta lagi zarra—'God and the Old Laws!’. Deploring 
both the incoming workers and the factory chimneys that were polluting 
the purity of the Land of the Basques, Arana’s manifesto Vizcaya por sus 
fueros reasserted the old kingdom's foral rights, lost to Castilian repres- 
sion; although a restored Euzkadi would properly include Navarre and 
the three provinces of the French Pays Basque, as well as Vizcaya, Alava 


’ Gunther et al., Democracy in Modern Spain, p. 113. For ‘rancour’: Juan Linz, 
‘Tradition and Modernity in Spain’, 1972 (unpublished), cited ibid., p. 36. 
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and Guipúzcoa. With the pre-Roman language of Euskera increasingly 
confined to country and mountain districts, Basqueness was defined by 
Arana on strictly ethno-nationalist grounds, excluding migrant workers. 
Big capital in the region, both financial (two of Spain’s biggest banks) and 
industrial (shipbuilding, metallurgy), remained closely linked to Madrid, 
however, and the industrial working class of Vizcaya was predominantly 
Socialist, hence federal. 


Late igth-century Catalonian nationalism, by contrast, developed 
with the full support of local capital within an economy based largely 
on textiles and light manufacturing, with family-owned firms cater- 
ing to a booming regional market. Business interests dominated the 
Lliga Regionalista Catalana, formed in 1897. Catalanism was defined 
on cultural, not ethnic grounds; the Romance language was relatively 
accessible to Spanish-speaking incomers whose labour helped power 
the workshops and looms. The Lliga aspired to self-government rather 
than national independence, and was always willing to put class before 
Catalanidad whenever central government help was required to sup- 
press the region’s increasingly politicized proletariat. Its radical rival, 
the Esquerra Republicana de Catalunya, swept the elections of 1931. 
Catalonia won full autonomy status under the Second Republic in 1932, 
and the Esquerra formed a regional government in coalition with the 
left parties. Confronted with the rising of anarcho-syndicalist workers 
in Barcelona in May 1937 at the height of the Civil War, however, the 
Catalan Republic once again opted to bring in central government forces 
to restore order, thereby helping to seal its own fate. 


During the Second Republic, the pNv gave ambivalent support to the anti- 
clerical Popular Front government, which granted autonomous status to 
the three Basque provinces in 1936. The region was bitterly divided by 
the Civil War. Rural Alava and Navarre were strongly pro-Franco, the lat- 
ter helping to seal the French border against aid for the Republic. Vizcaya 
only fell to Franco’s forces in 1937, after Nazi bombardment of Guernica 
and Bilbao, and bore the brunt of the repression under the Nuevo Estado, 
whereas Navarre retained its foral rights. The Basque financial and indus- 
trial oligarchy, too, remained staunchly centralist. 


The savage repression of Basque and Catalan aspirations to self- 
determination under Franco failed to extinguish either region’s sense 
of cultural distinctiveness. With state revenues tightly controlled by the 
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franquista bureaucracy in Madrid, the grievances of local capital were 
sharpened by perceptions of under-investment, undermining develop- 
ment in Spain’s fastest growing regions (in 1975, GDP per capita was 
37 per cent above national average in Catalonia, 48 per cent above in 
Vizcaya). With Franco’s death, million-strong demonstrations under 
the Catalan flag called for the restitution of autonomous status, a near- 
universal demand that united resurgent Socialists (psc), Communists 
(psuc), republicans (Erc) and the banker-activist Jordi Pujol’s Catalanist- 
Centre Right coalition, Convergéncia i Unió, formed in 1978. 


In the Basque Country, a radical faction had split from the clandestine 
PNV in 1959 to form Euzkadi eta Askatasuna [‘Euzkadi and Liberty’), later 
adopting a programme of armed struggle against the Franco regime. 
By the late 1960s, a new generation of students and workers was being 
radicalized by the franquista Civil Guard, who opened fire on strikers and 
demonstrators; a state of emergency was imposed three times in Vizcaya 
between 1968 and 1970. Under pressure from strong radical-separatist 
competition, the leadership of the pNv majority equivocated between 
demands for autonomy or for full-scale independence, as they attempted 
to straddle the contradictory logic of Basque maximalism: the more exten- 
sive the projected Basque nation-state (Navarre, French Pays Basque?), the 
larger the anti-separatist popular majority among its putative citizens. 


Estado de las Autonomias 


The 1873 Constitution of Spain’s First Republic had been full-bloodedly 
federal: ‘The Spanish nation is formed by states’. The Second Republic 
had conferred self-government only on the two principal regions, by 
specific statute, largely to shore up their support against the Army. The 
Constitution of 1978, welding the fears of the Castilian elite onto the 
desires of the peripheral bourgeoisies, attempted to depoliticize and 
bureaucratize the territorial issue, while diffusing the impact of class 
struggle on the central state through the dispersion of the management 
of public affairs. Its Title vi11 sanctioned a nominally centralist model, 
yet one left tendentially open to a more federalist interpretation, while 
the armed forces remained the ultimate guarantor of territorial integrity. 
It left any broader federal framework through which the regions might 
determine their relations with each other quite intentionally ill-defined: 
‘The Constitution is based on the indissoluble unity of the Spanish nation. 
It recognizes and guarantees the right of autonomy for all nationalities 
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and regions of which it is composed, and the solidarity among them all’. 
Above all, the architects of the transition aimed to keep negotiations to 
an elite bilateral level; the centre dealing with each region in turn behind 
the firmly closed doors of the Moncloa Palace.® The Constitution merely 
set up mechanisms for the transfer of an à la carte list of administra- 
tive functions to unspecified new ‘Autonomous Communities’, and laid 
down various procedures for how these might be established. This was 
the deliberate indeterminacy passed by the Cortes in October 1978, and 
ratified by referendum two months later. 


In the summer of 1979, the political elites of the Basque provinces and 
Catalonia duly trooped to Moncloa and emerged waving their respective 
statutes of autonomy—Estatuto de Guernica and Estatuto de Sau. Both 
had been granted substantial control over their region’s resources, edu- 
cation, health, welfare, cultural institutions and so on. The unintended 
result, however, was to prompt a wave of competitive demands for auton- 
omous status by political elites across the country. When Suárez and the 
ucp struggled to keep these under Madrid’s control, local psoz politicians 
with an eye on Autonomous Community budgets saw an opportunity to 
tar them as franquista centralizers, and redoubled their demands. The 
ucp suffered a series of shattering defeats in Andalusia, Catalonia and 
the Basque Country, amid continuing era violence. Sudrez’s party was 
already riven by disputes over nato, the deteriorating economic situation 
and decentralization. In January 1981 Suárez resigned, to be replaced by 
Leopoldo Calvo Sotelo, another ex-franquista. 


On 23 February 1981, just as Calvo Sotelo’s investiture was getting under- 
way in the Cortes, a group of Civil Guards led by Lt.-Col. Tejero burst into 
the Chamber, holding the deputies at gunpoint. The coup attempt was 
all over within 24 hours, and the King was hailed as a national saviour 
for making calming phone calls to officers who had been his boyhood 
playmates in Franco’s entourage. But the effect was to reveal the need for 
a more stable and legitimate political instrument. Two final elements of 
the post-franquista system were locked into place before the 1982 elec- 
tions could allow the psoz into power, however. First, the creation of 
Autonomous Communities was regulated from above through toapa— 
the Organic Law for the Harmonization of the Autonomy Process. Second, 


€ Even before Title vir had been drafted, Suárez began manoeuvring to set up a 
framework of ‘pre-autonomy’ pork-barrel bureaucracies. 
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in a flurry of high-speed negotiations, Spain was incorporated into the 
political structure of Nato and its membership ratified by the Cortes. 


Enter the Socialists 


The Socialists’ electoral triumph of 1982 thus took place against a flat- 
tened political landscape. On the left, the rcz had squandered the moral 
and political capital acquired at such high price through its courageous 
clandestine work against the dictatorship. Its share of the vote fell from 
10.8 per cent in 1979 to 4 per cent in 1982, and the Party collapsed into 
splits and recriminations. On the right, far more dramatically, the gov- 
erning ucp had been erased. Its candidates scraped a mere 6.5 per cent 
of the vote, compared to 35 per cent in 1979. The extreme right Fuerza 
Nueva and Tejero’s Solidaridad Española barely took 130,000 votes 
between them. The centre right still possessed many battalions in Spain: 
ciu in Catalonia and rnv in the Basque Country maintained their levels 
of support; but these peripheral strongholds served only to subtract from 
a nationally consolidated party of the right. The parliamentary opposi- 
tion now consisted solely of former franquista Manuel Fraga’s ap, with 
26.5 per cent of the vote and 106 deputies in the Congress—dwarfed by 
the 48.4 per cent of GonzAlez’s Socialists, and their artificially boosted 
majority of 202 Congress seats. 


At the same time, the massive institutional expansion of the new 
regional and municipal administrations offered tens of thousands of 
lucrative job opportunities to Socialists and their supporters. The inter- 
nal life of the party was transformed: from a historic activist formation 
with a firm grass-roots commitment to social democracy, the psoz 
rapidly developed into an institutionally embedded and well-rewarded 
career structure for those espousing faintly progressive, liberal-capital- 
ist views. The joint leadership of González, as charismatic figurehead 
and strategist, and Alfonso Guerra, as party boss, imposed a rigid 
ideological discipline over the psox hierarchy through control of the can- 
didate nomination process. A membership role in policy making was 
effectively eliminated, and oligarchies established their grip at every 
level. Regional party barons with vast budgets at their disposal com- 
manded the loyalties of their employees in Socialist strongholds such 
as Andalusia, Extremadura, Castilla-La Mancha. This was the culture in 
which Zapatero’s generation came of age. 
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Ideological cohesion for this political behemoth was provided from 
outside. From its launch in 1976 by the prisa media group under the 
editorship of Juan Luis Cebrián, Spain’s leading daily El Pats had seen 
its role as that of moral and political tutor of the post-transition era, leg- 
islating the acceptable limits of the new normality. Its formula was the 
reduction of all social problems to questions of consensus—a consensus 
already defined in the greater interests of Spanish capital by the modern- 
izing fractions of the franquista elite. Every position was to be judged by 
how well it furthered the social settlement prescribed in the transition. 
Despite all evidence to the contrary, shadowy revanchist forces (‘given 
our history’) were still held to menace capitalist democracy in Spain. 
Conflict was therefore always dangerous, moderation always good. 


El Pats rapidly perfected a modus operandi that would function as a quotid- 
ian barometer of the ideological process. First, provide a realist analysis 
of the situation, taking into account the balance of political forces while 
making sure never to exceed the agreed parameters; second, adjust the 
diagnosis to take account of any particular material interests at stake; third, 
convert the results of this process into a mild suggestion for some form of 
public intervention, leaving enough ambiguity for negotiations between 
the interested parties to proceed behind the scenes. The end-product of 
these negotiations can then be evaluated, with due approval for the sen- 
sible and realistic attitudes of those involved, and presented to the public 
as a satisfyingly reasonable outcome. (In fact, far more effort is expended 
on ratifying the results of these opaque processes than on diagnosing the 
problem in the first place.) Any alternative accounts that might question 
the parameters of the post-Franco era are either stifled or ignored. The 
paper has thus played a crucial role in the concerted atrophying of public 
discussion and critical thought—or, put differently, in sustaining the con- 
ditions of ideological monopoly long after the dictator’s death. The vast 
and variegated ideological field of pre-Franco Spain—futurists, falang- 
ists, monarchists, republicans, socialists, communists, left-libertarians, 
anarcho-syndicalists—has been reduced to harmless conformity. 


Indeed, since 1982, El Pats—whose international coverage remains 
far superior to that of either Le Monde or the Guardian—has scarcely 
wavered in its support for Gonzalez’s Socialists, and consistently refused 
to subject Psor policies to sustained critique. The paper averted its eyes 
from the spreading swamp of Psor corruption, government involvement 
in the car assassinations of Basque activists, the overall deterioration of 
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Spanish public life. Its high moral tone was marred by only the occa- 
sional lapsus into crude Cold War demonology, compared to which the 
nouveaux philosophes were models of nuance: assimilating Hearst’s role 
in Cuba to that of Marx, for example.’ 


Felipismo in practice 


The socio-economic landscape inherited by Gonzélez’s Socialists had 
been equally transformed. The processes of mass internal migration, 
urbanization and rapid expansion of the commercial and service sec- 
tors, begun under Franco, continued at breakneck speed. By 1975, Spain 
was more urbanized than Belgium or Italy, service-sector workers were 
emerging as the largest fraction of the labour force, and the industrial 
proletariat had entered its long decline. Trade-union membership fell 
from 26 per cent of the workforce in 1978 to 10 per cent in 1985. 





TABLE I. The Structure of Spain's Economy, 1940-2000 
(% of Labour Force Economically Active in Each Sector) 





Industry and 
Year Agriculture Construction Services 
1930 46 26 28 
1940 50 23 27 
1950 48 26 26 
1960 37 30 33 
1970 29 37 34 
1975 22 38 40 
1980 18 38 44 
1985 18 34 48 
1990 13 34 53 
1995 10 31 60 
2000 8 30 62 





Source Richard Gunther et al., eds, Democracy in Modern Spain, 
New Haven and London 2004, p. 69, Table 2.2 





7 Juan Luis Cebrián, ‘El periodismo en los tiempos del cólera’, El Pafs, 18 October 
2004. 
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Having absented itself, under Franco’s tutelage, from the main events of 
the mid-2oth century—from World War Two, from the postwar social- 
democratization of Europe, from the popular and intellectual culture of 
the 1960s—Spain had, it seemed, leapfrogged into the future: from the 
19th to the 21st century, from the class struggles of an industrializing, 
rural society straight into urban postmodernity, complete with post- 
industrial economy, hollowed-out democracy, presidentialized politics 
and a mediasphere dominated by commercial tv. 


Under Gonzalez, the Socialists set about accelerating these processes 
with a vengeance. With unemployment held above 16 per cent for over 
a decade (more than Thatcher could achieve), the psox ‘industrial recon- 
version’ programme decimated the skilled workforces in steel, autos, 
shipyards, heavy-electrical goods and textiles. Labour-market deregula- 
tion, introduced in graduated doses from 1984, drastically worsened 
employment conditions, facilitating temporary contracts, irregular 
payment of salaries and a general increase of insecurity. A sweeping 
pre-privatization programme began to ready the assets of the franquista 
state—telecoms, textiles, tourism, autos, etc—for us and European 
capital. Trade tariffs were scythed to meet ru requirements—the great 
civilizational goal of zu entry, here as elsewhere, smoothly and cynically 
legitimating a further onslaught on small capital and the working class. 
Ruthlessly high interest rates created an overvalued peseta, dealing a 
deathblow to franquista-era heavy industry but pumping up the value of 
financial assets. Unemployment soared past 20 per cent, the numbers 
in temporary, unprotected jobs rose to over 3 million, the share of wage 
earnings in total national income went into steep decline. The 1988 ‘big 
bang’ brought deregulation to the Bolsa in Madrid. Bilbao began its odys- 
sey from proletarian stronghold to bijou tourist trap. 


In charting this neoliberal assault, Spanish Socialists were years ahead of 
the British Labour Party—still officially committed to nuclear disarma- 
ment and nationalization programmes—and probably even a neckin front 
of Mitterrand. Yet bold as González was in his battles on the free-market 
front, no courtier could have shown greater deference to the institutions of 
the post-franquista state set in place by the transition. Rarely has a Spanish 
monarch’s sleep been so untroubled by republican spectres, as Socialist 
ministers outrivalled each other in displays of subservience and jostled to 
appear alongside members of the Bourbon family in the pages of jHolal 
magazine. To much self-applause from the Spanish establishment, and 
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in arrant defiance of Picasso’s instruction that the painting should not 
go to Spain until the crowned head had been toppled, Guernica was not 
only transferred to Juan Carlos’s Madrid but made the showpiece of the 
Museum of Modern Art, now re-christened the Reina Sofia. 


The Church could thank González for maintaining the enormous state 
subsidies to its schools and employees, in the face of growing secular- 
ism. A moderate liberalization of divorce and abortion was a small price 
to pay, as long as real estate, salaries and pupils could be guaranteed. 
Modernization of the Army pensioned off the old guard but dazzled 
younger officers with promises of Pentagon technology. Pledged to a 
referendum on NATO membership—in opposition, the Socialists had 
argued for Spanish non-alignment as Washington stepped up the Cold 
War—Gonzalez threw the state’s resources into a propaganda blitz for 
the Atlantic Alliance, claiming that a No vote would see Spain barred 
from Europe, condemned to political and economic chaos. In saccharine 
disingenuousness Felipe’s Tv broadcasts emulated Reagan himself as, 
against a background of happy children playing on a beach, to the swell- 
ing strains of a Beethoven symphony, he intoned the mantra, ‘peace’.® 


Reforging a centre right 


But satisfactory as the Socialists had proved to Spanish capital, liberal- 
democratic normalization required the safety valve of a possible 
alternative in government. By the early 1990s, the Gonzalez financiali- 
zation boom had come to grief. A long-delayed devaluation brought the 
inflated peseta crashing back to earth, inducing a severe recession and 
soaring unemployment—justified, once again, as the necessary price 
for alignment with Europe. Corruption scandals mired the felipista elite, 
with Ollero (Andalusia), Urralburu (Navarre), Guerra’s brother and oth- 
ers embroiled in shady real-estate deals, cut from luxurious rent-free 
government suites. Insider trading on the Spanish Stock Exchange 
entangled former Minister of Economics Miguel Boyer, Bank of Spain 
Governor Mariano Rubio, Psor Parliamentary Secretary Carlos Solchaga 
and others over the failed holding company, 1nzRcorP. Allegations—as 
yet unproved—have linked Gonzalez’s vast personal fortune to the rotten 
regime of Carlos Andrés Pérez in Venezuela. While El Pafs maintained a 


8 Nevertheless, 7 million voted against Spain’s continuing membership of Naro 
in 1986, a forerunner of the giant Spanish demonstrations on Iraq in 2003. For a 
contemporary analysis in these pages see Patrick Camiller, ‘Spanish Socialism in 
the Atlantic Order’, Nip 1/156, March-April 1986. 
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lofty silence, the new right-wing daily E! Mundo campaigned relentlessly 
to expose government backing for the assassinations of Basque activists 
by the Grupos Antiterroristas de Liberación. 


Throughout the 1980s the principal opposition party, Fraga’s ex-fran- 
quista Alianza Popular, had never attracted more than 26 per cent of the 
vote. The political achievement of José Maria Aznar, appointed as leader 
after the ap’s re-branding as the Partido Popular in 1989, was to reposi- 
tion it as a modern, ideology-light Europarty, a plausible alternative for a 
younger, petty-bourgeois generation who felt excluded by the Psor elite 
and barely remembered Franco. With a bad moustache and ill-fitting suit, 
Aznar deployed his modest tax-inspector background with some skill to 
voice the little man’s resentment at the ostentatious wealth and arrogant 
opinions of the Socialist glitterati. In 1993 the psor lost votes to both the 
pp and a reconstituted left—the Izquierda Unida bloc of the rcz and its 
allies, now under the leadership of Julio Anguita—and was obliged to 
seek the support of the Catalan conservatives, Pujol’s civ, to form its 
next government. But pp membership had already outstripped that of the 
Socialists. In the regional elections of 1995 the rr swept to power in all but 
five of Spain’s Autonomous Communities.’ The following year, despite a 
strong Socialist turnout, Aznar’s pp squeaked ahead with 340,000 more 
votes, and entered office as a minority government with the support of 
three regional parties, the cu, pNv and Coalición Canaria. 


The policies of the first Aznar government, 1996-2000, were barely 
distinguishable from those of its Socialist predecessor. Europe’s con- 
vergence criteria dominated macro-economic thinking: deflation, fiscal 
austerity, low interest rates were the order of the day. Yet by 1996 Spain’s 
economy was finally emerging from the profound recession of the 
Gonzdlez—Solbes years. Unemployment fell from 22.2 per cent in 1996 
to 13.9 per cent in 2000, while rock-bottom interest rates, gearing the 
peseta for the new single currency, fuelled a credit-based consumption 
boom. Between 1997 and 2000, cDP grew by an annual 4 per cent or 
more, and remained at 2 per cent or more from 2001 to 2003. Notably 
better than those of France and Germany, these growth rates relied not 
only on a swelling property bubble, cheap immigrant labour, bullish 
internal demand and the injection into public coffers of €33.5 bn from 


9 The psoz held only their fiefdoms of Andalusia, Extremadura and Castilla-La 
Mancha, while the centre-right regional parties, cu and Pnv, maintained their sway 
in Catalonia and the Basque Country respectively. 
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the sell-off of state assets—long groomed for private capital by the PsoE 
government—but also on the continuing influx of zu funds, reckoned at 
around 3 per cent of cpp if agricultural subsidies are included. In other 
words, external factors rather than the profitability of Spanish enter- 
prises were responsible for the Aznar boom. 


At the same time, Aznar’s tactics vis-à-vis centre—periphery relations were 
heavily overdetermined by his government’s dependence on cv, PNV and 
cc support. The compromise manoeuvrings by the architects of the 1978 
Constitution had institutionalized a rivalrous instability at the heart of the 
Spanish state. After Su4rez’s bilateral agreements with the Catalan and 
Basque elites in 1979 had implicitly recognized their privileged position 
as heavyweight Comunidades Autónomas, ahead of the rest, the 1981 
LOAPA legislation had attempted to ‘harmonize’ the field with regard to 
the other fifteen nascent acs, who claimed that they were being relegated 
to second-class citizenship. Basque and Catalan rebellions against what 
they saw as the negation of their agreed status then sent the 1981 Law to 
the Constitutional Court, which restored some of their advantages. The 
asymmetrical quasi-federalism of Spain’s Estado de las Autonomías has 
remained plagued by a centrifugal dynamic of catch-up followed by the 
competitive reassertion of initial privileges. Such tendencies were exacer- 
bated by electoral one-upmanship in the seventeen regional assemblies, 
to occasional comic effect——Fraga, for example, once a pillar of franquista 
centralism, making a late conversion to gallego nationalism as president 
of the region’s Xunta, and now a strident proponent of compulsory ‘lin- 
guistic immersion’ in Galician for the local schoolchildren. 


Basque problems 


Regional rivalries have been further fuelled by social inequalities. The 
richest regions, principally Madrid, Catalonia and the Basque Country, 
enjoy a per capita GDP comfortably above the Ev average, absorb nearly 
go per cent of Fp1 and have single-digit unemployment rates. By contrast, 
the poorest regions of the west and south have per capita cpp well below 
the Eu average (Castilla-La Mancha 68.4 per cent, Extremadura 60.4 per 
cent, Andalusia 5'7.5 per cent), and unemployment levels pushing 17 per 
cent. Taken together, Extremadura, Galicia, Asturias and Castilla y León 
get less than o.2 per cent of rp. While the Autonomous Communities, 
like Germany’s Lander, negotiate their own regional subsidies directly 
with Brussels, the bulk of funds for their provision of health, education, 
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agriculture, forestry, social welfare, culture, regional Tv, etc., comes from 
the central government in Madrid. The exception is the Basque Country 
and Navarre, where the fueros preserved by a grateful Franco provide for 
local tax-gathering, and a five-yearly negotiation over the price to be paid 
to Madrid for the centre’s services. As a result, budgets for Navarre and 
the Basque Country are 50-75 per cent higher than comparable regions. 
Catalonia is keen to adopt the same model. civ and Pnv extracted tangible 
gains for their support from the first Aznar government: the proportion 
of a region’s income tax going directly to the Autonomous administra- 
tion was raised to 30 per cent, a change opposed by the poorer acs as it 
removed the redistributive element of a national income-tax system. The 
Basque Administration bagged alcohol and tobacco taxes for itself. 


But increasing financial autonomy was not accompanied by any sub- 
stantial change in juridical and Civil Guard practices in the Basque 
Country, where detention without trial and state-sanctioned killings 
have continued with few interruptions under both Socialist and PP gov- 
ernments since Franco’s day. This is without doubt the area of the zu 
where torture is most intensively practised against a sizeable sector of 
the civilian population—the 10-20 per cent who support the Basque 
independence party, Herri Batasuna—with the active collusion of the 
French and Spanish states. Prison sentences for those convicted of non- 
blood crimes can be measured in decades; those involved in violence 
have been sentenced to 3,000 years. Over seven hundred Basque pris- 
oners, some convicted merely for having refused to denounce Era, are 
dispersed through jails far from Euskadi, making prison visits by their 
families very hard. Any negotiated settlement must begin with the trans- 
fer of prisoners to the home region, an end to preventive detention and 
the Civil Guard’s return to barracks. 


The micro-dynamics of the region’s political process have compounded 
the Basque impasse. It was the threat of increased electoral competition 
in the region from a fast-growing PP, whose socio-economic programme 
and conservative social outlook were virtually indistinguishable from its 
own, that helped push the pnv towards a radicalization of its stance on the 
national question in the mid-1ggos. At the same time Era, having long 
abandoned any social component to its programme and now facing both 
repression and political eclipse, turned from armed attacks on Spanish 
state and military targets to a sporadic civilian assassination campaign 
which counted councillors, journalists and university teachers among its 
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victims.” The killing of pp councillor Miguel Angel Blanco by his Era 
kidnappers in June 1997 became a turning point, greeted with popular out- 
rage both in the Basque Country and elsewhere in Spain. It was followed 
by a state show trial of virtually the entire Herri Batasuna leadership, con- 
victed and sentenced on the basis of a campaign video. In this polarized 
atmosphere, a surrogate for the banned Batasuna took 17.9 per cent of the 
vote in the regional elections the following year, its highest score yet. 


In an attempt to reassert its hegemony in the region, the pv now bro- 
kered an agreement of all Basque nationalists under its own leadership. 
The 1998 Lizarra Pact won a ceasefire from Era while pledging its sig- 
natories to work for an ill-defined form of Basque sovereignty beyond 
autonomy status. Aznar’s response was to harden his own position: no 
further decentralization would be countenanced: reforms designed to 
turn the Senate into a territorial chamber would be frozen. At the end 
of 1999 ETA ended its ceasefire, blaming Madrid’s intransigence, and 
began a campaign of kale borroka or ‘street violence’ that was supposed 
to ‘socialize the pain’. The murderous delinquency that followed served 
as a standing excuse for the Aznar government line and the tactics of the 
Civil Guard. This was the context in which the pp won its overall majority 
in the general election of 2000—44.5 per cent of the popular vote, and 
52.3 per cent of seats in the Congress of Deputies. Aznar’s hands were 
now free. In the Basque elections of 2001, by contrast, the PNv reaped the 
rewards of the Lizarra pact, winning 42.7 per cent of the vote compared 
to their previous 28 per cent, while Batasuna’s vote fell to ro per cent. 


Aznar’s Atlanticist turn 


Encouraged by the us—zu endorsement of state authoritarianism after 
9.11, and with full support from Zapatero’s Socialists, the av, Coalición 
Canaria and other regional parties, Aznar pushed through the notori- 
ous Law of Political Parties in September 2002, permitting the Supreme 
Court to ban Batasuna and to remove its 1,000 elected representatives 
from local councils in spring 2003. This was a distinct sharpening of 
the González government’s twin-track approach, combining cat’s 
dirty war with on-off negotiations. Aznar now aggressively overstated 





° On Era see Luigi Bruni, gra. Historia política de una lucha armada, vol. 1, and 
Giovanni Giacoppuzzi, Era. Historia politica de una lucha armada, vol. 2, Tafalla 
(989 and 1992; Giacoppuzzi, FTA pm. EI otro camino, Tafalla 1997; and the exhaus- 
ive collective work chronicling the organization’s history up to 1992, Euskalerria y 
a libertad/Euskadi eta Askatasuna, Tafalla 1993. 
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the pnv’s demands, effectively equating them with rra and cancelling 
any dialogue about constitutional reform. The response of Juan José 
Ibarretxe, the Basque’s new lehendakari, was to radicalize the situation 
further. Declaring that he recognized neither the Ley de Partidos nor 
the Supreme Court verdict, Ibarretxe proposed that the region should 
become a ‘free state associated with Spain’, though still falling short 
of Batasuna demands for independence. Under the Ibarretxe Plan, the 
1979 Statute of Guernica would be amended by the Basque Assembly, 
then put to the Spanish Congress of Deputies and to the Basque people, 
in a referendum which Aznar quickly moved to render illegal. 


Aznar’s hardening stance on the Basque question was accompanied 
by a newly polemical Atlanticism and a disparagement of £u negotiat- 
ing norms, at variance with Madrid’s conventional practice. Spain took 
an aggressively forward line on Iraq, arguing that un Resolution 1441 
sufficed to give the overthrow of Saddam Hussein the sanction of inter- 
national law. Aznar was instrumental in producing the Wall Street Journal 
‘Letter of the Eight’, in which New Europe differentiated itself from Old 
in support of the us invasion. At the same time, Spain refused to budge 
on renegotiation of the zu voting system agreed at Nice in 2000. How 
should we explain this turn? 


It seems likely that Aznar saw in the new post-9.11 conjuncture an oppor- 
tunity to align domestic and international policies in a way that would 
both free the Spanish state of the destabilizing dynamic of centrifugal 
nationalisms and shore up the pp’s own position, as current avatar of 
that state’s conservative guardian spirit. Bush’s War on Terror offered 
the possibility for a final solution to the Basque conflict, with American 
backing. If rra could be eliminated, the pnv would surely fall back into 
the orbit of the 1978 Constitution, abandoning the Ibarretxe Plan with 
which many were uncomfortable. The exit of Xavier Arzalluz as PNV gen- 
eral secretary, and defeat of his dauphin Joseba Egibar by the pragmatic 
Josu Imaz, lent hope in this regard. In return for total Spanish support 
in the Iraq crusade, Aznar sought us intelligence help against Fra in 
Spain and southern France, collaboration in smashing Basque financial 
and logistical networks in Latin America, Europe and the Caribbean, and 
the inclusion of Era on us (and hence, automatically, zU) terrorist lists. 
Even more important, he sought Washington’s assurance that it would 
not be seeking any deconstruction of existing nation-states within the 
EU, along Yugoslav lines. The Northern Ireland model of a sovereignty 
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theoretically shared by London, Dublin and Belfast would not apply on 
the Bay of Biscay." With this guarantee, Aznar could confidently reject 
EU demands that Spain give up a portion of its votes in the European 
constitutional treaty, and fly off to the Azores to pose with Bush, Blair 
and Barroso, and crow about the coming ‘moment of truth’ in Iraq. 


PSOE’s return 


This was the national and international context in which, on 11 March 
2004, Aznar and his ministers began phoning the Spanish media to 
insist on ETA’s responsibility for the Atocha Station bombing; dispatched 
the foreign minister to the un to call for a Security Council resolution 
condemning the Basque separatists; demanded that a lengthy docu- 
mentary about the evils of era be run on state Tv. The result of March 
14th took not just the ruling party but also the Socialists by surprise. 
Zapatero was in many respects an accidental candidate and had not been 
expected to win office. Born in León in 1960 to a family of Republican 
sympathies—his officer grandfather had been shot by the Nationalists 
in August 1936—Zapatero joined the psox youth wing at the age of 18, 
two years after it had been legalized, and then rose effortlessly up the 
political escalator. In 1982 he was appointed Psor provincial secretary. 
Four years later, aged 26, he was elected to the Congress of Deputies, 
while also becoming general secretary of the León psoz in 1988. The 
necessary precondition for this smooth ascent was obedience to the party 
orthodoxy: support for Nato membership in the 1986 referendum, no 
off-message statements about psoz’s neoliberal policies or the use of GAL 
paramilitaries to assassinate Basque separatists, not a hint of criticism 
of the party machine or the corruption, co-option and strangulation of 
public life that characterized the felipista years. 


Nevertheless, Zapatero’s further promotion—and that of many second- 
generation Psor renovadores like him—was dependent on the felipistas’ 
exit. A succession of defeats and scandals provided the scything mech- 
anism. Joaquin Almunia, who replaced González after the Socialist 
debacle in 1996, was trounced by former Transport Minister José Borrell 
in a party contest for prime ministerial candidate in 1998. Borrrell was 
then forced to resign over a corruption scandal and Almunia returned, 





” The absence of an influential American-Basque diaspora is not unimportant. Only 
ruthless us pressure, backed by the weight of the Irish-American lobby, brought 
London to the table around the 1995 Mitchell Plan for a negotiated settlement in 
Northern Ireland. 
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only to be resoundingly defeated in the 2000 election. A truculent Party 
Congress then chose Zapatero over José Bono, the leadership’s preferred 
candidate. With the surprise of March 2004, psor’s felipista bosses scram- 
bled to parachute their own candidates into the chief ministerial posts, 
filled by weightless placeholders during the bleak opposition years. Pedro 
Solbes and Javier Solana were urgently summoned back from Brussels 
where, like Kinnock, Patten or Prodi, they had been enjoying Europe’s 
answer to the Japanese ‘descent from heaven’, following rejection by their 
own electorates. Solbes duly abandoned his stewardship of the European 
Stability Pact to return to the Finance Ministry in Madrid where, under 
González, he had presided over the disastrous recession and soaring 
unemployment of 1993-96. Bono was given Defence. But in the back- 
stage battles Zapatero’s team managed to outfox the old guard over the 
Foreign Ministry. The ex-NaTo Secretary-General was outmanoeuvred for 
the post by Miguel Angel Moratinos, a less reliable pair of hands. 


After its first nine months in power, Zapatero’s government remains a 
welcome relief from Aznar’s overheated ambitions to carve a new role 
for the Spanish state within the backwash of the War on Terror. Zapatero 
has achieved more, and better, things than Gonzalez did in his first year. 
But the contrasts should not be overstated. The commendable pull-out 
of Spanish troops from Iraq was followed by an increase of the cohort in 
Afghanistan, a more acceptable candidate for occupation in Western eyes; 
yet more were dispatched to Haiti after the overthrow of Aristide. The res- 
toration of good relations with Venezuela, and Moratinos’s condemnation 
in November 2004 of Aznar’s support for the 2002 coup attempt against 
Chavez, have marked a distinct change of emphasis, as has Madrid’s lob- 
bying to get the zu sanctions imposed on Cuba in the summer of 2003 
lifted. At stake here, however—as with the decision to collaborate with 
other European powers on changes to the zu voting system—is a return 
to the well-trodden paths of national-interest diplomacy. 


In other areas, radicalism on marginal issues has compensated for a 
broader continuity with conservative policies. The institutions of the 
post-Franco settlement will be safe in Zapatero’s hands. The Crown has 
nothing worse to fear than the accession of its daughters to the throne, as 
the Salic residue is removed from the statute books. Zapatero has pushed 
for pension rights for the several hundred surviving child evacuees from 
the Republican side—again, a welcome break with Gonzdlez’s silence 
on the Civil War. The Church was up in arms over Socialist proposals to 
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amend the Civil Code to allow same-sex marriage with adoption rights, 
and further liberalization of divorce, abortion and embryo research. But 
as El Pats pointed out, the regrettably ‘radical tenor’ that initially charac- 
terized the Church’s campaign, ‘and which has seen the use of insulting 
language to describe gay marriages’, soon lessened: ‘This is probably 
due to the guarantees offered by the prime minister, who insists that he 
is not particularly interested at this moment in looking into the state’s 
financial relationship with the church. We can only be thankful that both 
sides have taken a more moderate approach’. Domestic violence has 
been criminalized, although few resources have been made available to 
enforce the law. Any programme to tackle its deeper causes—for exam- 
ple, establishment of women’s refuges and expansion of subsidized 
childcare to enable a higher level of women’s employment (at 44 per 
cent, significantly below the 55.5 per cent EU norm)—would run counter 
to the Socialists’ unshakeable commitment to marketization and fiscal 
austerity. Yet mild as these reforms may seem, in comparison to his 
peers—Blair, Schroeder, Persson—on his record so far Zapatero must 
surely qualify as Europe’s least bad Centre-Left leader. 


His most immediate problem is the dramatically polarized relationship 
between the Basque Country and the centre, and the challenge posed to the 
quasi-federal compromise of 1978 by the Ibarretxe Plan. On 30 December 
2004 the Basque Assembly approved the Ibarretxe Plan by 39 votes to 35, 
after three Batasuna-surrogate Sozialista Abertzaleak deputies decided to 
support it in a last-minute volte-face. The Assembly is now committed 
to renegotiating the 1979 Estatuto de Guernica so as to obtain for the 
region its own judiciary, and further independent representation within 
the Ev. On condition that Era agree a ceasefire, it will now take the next 
step towards holding a referendum on the Plan in the Basque Country— 
where over 6o per cent are in favour of a greater degree of sovereignty, 
though only 31 per cent support full independence. This is stepping into 
uncharted territory. The referendum itself has been ruled illegal, and the 
pp are seeking a further Constitutional Court ruling to disallow a Cortes 
debate on the Basque amendment. Zapatero has called the Ibarretxe Plan 
‘secessionist, unconstitutional and incompatible with a Europe seeking to 
give up frontiers’ [sic]. Nevertheless, his government is dependent on the 
support of the Catalanist erc who favour the plan, and want to renegotiate 
their own region’s 1979 Estatuto de Sau. A well-heeled far right has been 
mobilizing against Zapatero’s tentative steps towards Basque prisoner 


a El Pats, 2 October 2004. 
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release and eventual talks. For the pp, the issue offers the chance to conceal 
post-defeat recriminations behind the banner of a spurious Spanishness, 
defined by nothing more than popular detestation of ETA. 


Though universally hailed by Western commentators as the poster-child 
of successful democratic-capitalist development, the experience of post- 
Franco Spain remains rife with contradictions. The growth rates of the last 
ten years have not resolved the underlying fragilities of a post-industrial 
economy. From 2006, the Eu subsidies that have buoyed them will be 
redirected to the accession states in the east. Lack of regulation, and devo- 
lution of land-pricing to interested local authorities, has helped inflate a 
housing bubble which eclipses that of the us or ux in relative terms, and 
is further skewed by foreign investment. Explosively high unemployment 
coexists with large-scale immigration, much of it from the Maghreb and 
Latin America. Repressive legislation combined with permissive practice 
has created a growing number of foreign workers—13 per cent in the 
major cities—largely deprived of legal entitlements. In the strawberry 
fields of Huelva and the greenhouses of El Ejido, third-world working 
conditions sustain the wealthy pockets of Barcelona, Valencia or Madrid, 
while every day more bodies are washed ashore in Andalusia. 


In truth, the Gonzalez era initiated a neoliberalization with very Spanish 
characteristics. The unresolved relation of the central power to the regions 
and nationalisms of the periphery has led to the systematic reduplication 
of services, creating a vast public-sector bloat in place of the parsimoni- 
ous franquista social scaffolding. Corruption has pervaded every pore, 
flourishing most blatantly in the interface between the construction 
industry and the multi-tiered administration, but most profitably in 
the corporate deals, sell-offs and loans bartered between sections of the 
elite. Structural imbalances nurture a huge informal economy float- 
ing on credit, uninsured against recession. The destabilizing effects of 
centrifugal polarization, pitting Basque and Catalan aspirations to self- 
determination against entrenched central powers, also serve to expose 
the hardened state interests concealed behind talk of a post-national age. 
Far from being comfortably domesticated, Spain, it seems, now holds up 
a troubling mirror of the Europe to come. 
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PASCALE CASANOVA 


LITERATURE AS A WORLD 


Customer. God made the world in six days and you, you can’t make me 
a damn pair of trousers in six months! 


Tailor But sir, look at the world and look at your trousers. 
quoted by Samuel Beckett 


Far, far from you world history unfolds, the world history of your soul. 
Franz Kafka 


HREE QUESTIONS. Is it possible to re-establish the lost 

bond between literature, history and the world, while still 

maintaining a full sense of the irreducible singularity of 

literary texts? Second, can literature itself be conceived as a 
world? And if so, might an exploration of its territory help us to answer 
question number one? 


Put differently: is it possible to find the conceptual means with 
which to oppose the central postulate of internal, text-based literary 
criticism—the total rupture between text and world? Can we propose 
any theoretical and practical tools that could combat the governing prin- 
ciple of the autonomy of the text, or the alleged independence of the 
linguistic sphere? To date, the answers given to this crucial question, 
from postcolonial theory among others, seem to me to have established 
only a limited connection between the two supposedly incommensurate 
domains. Post-colonialism posits a direct link between literature and 
history, one that is exclusively political. From this, it moves to an exter- 
nal criticism that runs the risk of reducing the literary to the political, 
imposing a series of annexations or short-circuits, and often passing in 
silence over the actual aesthetic, formal or stylistic characteristics that 
actually ‘make’ literature. 


I want to propose a hypothesis that would move beyond this division 
between internal and external criticism. Let us say that a mediating 
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space exists between literature and the world: a parallel territory, rela- 
tively autonomous from the political domain, and dedicated as a result 
to questions, debates, inventions of a specifically literary nature. Here, 
struggles of all sorts—political, social, national, gender, ethnic—come 
to be refracted, diluted, deformed or transformed according to a literary 
logic, and in literary forms. Working from this hypothesis, while trying 
to envisage all its theoretical and practical consequences, should permit 
us to set out on a course of criticism that would be both internal and 
external; in other words, a criticism that could give a unified account of, 
say, the evolution of poetic forms, or the aesthetics of the novel, and their 
connection to the political, economic and social world—including telling 
us how, by a very long (indeed historical) process, the link gets broken in 
the most autonomous regions of this space. 


So: another world, whose divisions and frontiers are relatively independ- 
ent of political and linguistic borders. And with its own laws, its own 
history, its specific revolts and revolutions; a market where non-market 
values are traded, within a non-economic economy; and measured, as 
we shall see, by an aesthetic scale of time. This World of Letters func- 
tions invisibly for the most part, save to those most distant from its great 
centres or most deprived of its resources, who can see more clearly than 
others the forms of violence and domination that operate within it. 


Let us call this mediating area the ‘world literary space’. It is no more 
than a tool that should be tested by concrete research, an instrument that 
might provide an account of the logic and history of literature, without 
falling into the trap of total autonomy. It is also a ‘hypothetical model’ 
in Chomsky’s sense—a body of statements whose working out (if risky) 
may itself help to formulate the object of description; that is, an inter- 
nally coherent set of propositions.’ Working from a model should permit 
a certain freedom from the immediate ‘given’. It should, on the contrary, 
allow us to construct every case afresh; and to show with each one that 
it does not exist in isolation, but is a particular instance of the possible, 
an element in a group or family, which we could not have seen without 
having previously formulated an abstract model of all possibilities. 


This conceptual tool is not ‘world literature’ itself—that 1s, a body of 
literature expanded to a world scale, whose documentation and, indeed, 
existence remains problematic—but a space: a set of interconnected 








1 Noam Chomsky, Current Issues in Linguistic Theory, The Hague 1964, p. 105 ff. 
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positions, which must be thought and described in relational terms. At 
stake are not the modalities of analysing literature on a world scale, but 
the conceptual means for thinking literature as a world. 


In his story, “The Figure in the Carpet—turning as it does on the aims 
of interpretation in literature—Henry James deploys the beautiful meta- 
phor of the Persian rug. Viewed casually or too close up, this appears an 
indecipherable tangle of arbitrary shapes and colours; but from the right 
angle, the carpet will suddenly present the attentive observer with ‘the 
one right combination’ of ‘superb intricacy—an ordered set of motifs 
which can only be understood in relation to each other, and which 
only become visible when perceived in their totality, in their reciprocal 
dependence and mutual interaction.* Only when the carpet is seen as a 
configuration—to use Foucault’s term in Les Mots et les choses—ordering 
the shapes and colours can its regularities, variations, repetitions be 
understood; both its coherence and its internal relationships. Each fig- 
ure can be grasped only in terms of the position it occupies within the 
whole, and its interconnections with all the others. 


The Persian carpet metaphor perfectly encapsulates the approach offered 
here: to take a different perspective, shifting the ordinary vantage-point 
on literature. Not to focus just on the global coherence of the carpet, 
but rather to show that, starting from a grasp of the overall pattern of 
the designs, it will be possible to understand each motif, each colour 
in its most minute detail; that is, each text, each individual author, on 
the basis of their relative position within this immense structure. My 
project, then, is to restore the coherence of the global structure within 
which texts appear, and which can only be seen by taking the route seem- 
ingly farthest from them: through the vast, invisible territory which I 
have called the ‘World Republic of Letters’. But only in order to return to 
the texts themselves, and to provide a new tool for reading them. 


Birth of a world 


This literary space did not, of course, spring into being in its present 
configuration. It emerged as the product of a historical process, from 
which it grew progressively more autonomous. Without going into 
detail, we can say that it appeared in Europe in the 16th century, France 


2 Henry James, The Figure in the Carpet and Other Stories, Harmondsworth 1986, 
p. 381. 
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and England forming its oldest regions. It was consolidated and enlarged 
into central and eastern Europe during the 18th and especially the 19th 
centuries, propelled by Herderian national theory. It expanded through- 
out the 2oth century, notably through the still-ongoing decolonization 
process: manifestos proclaiming the right to literary existence or inde- 
pendence continue to appear, often linked to movements for national 
self-determination. Although the space of literature has been constituted 
more or less everywhere in the world, its unification across the whole 
planet is far from complete. 


The mechanisms through which this literary universe functions are the 
exact opposite of whatis ordinarily understood by ‘literary globalization’ — 
better defined as a short-term boost to publishers’ profits in the most 
market-oriented and powerful centres through the marketing of prod- 
ucts intended for rapid, ‘de-nationalized’ circulation.} The success of this 
type of book among educated Western layers—representing no more 
than a shift from train-station to airport literature—has fostered belief 
in an ongoing literary pacification process: a progressive normalization 
and standardization of themes, forms, languages and story-types across 
the globe. In reality, structural inequalities within the literary world give 
rise to specific series of struggles, rivalries and contests over literature 
itself. Indeed, it is through these collisions that the ongoing unification 
of literary space becomes visible. 


Stockholm and Greenwich 


One objective indicator of the existence of this world literary space is the 
(almost) unanimous belief in the universality of the Nobel Prize for lit- 
erature. The significance attributed to this award, the peculiar diplomacy 
involved, the national expectations engendered, the colossal renown it 
bestows; even (above all?) the annual criticism of the Swedish jury for its 
alleged lack of objectivity, its supposed political prejudices, its aesthetic 
errors—all conspire to make this annual canonization a global engage- 
ment for the protagonists of literary space. The Nobel Prize is today one 
of the few truly international literary consecrations, a unique laboratory 
for the designation and definition of what is universal in literature.+ The 


3 See André Schiffrin, The Business of Books. How the International Conglomerates 
Took over Publishing and Changed the Way we Read, London and New York 2000 

4 See Kjell Espmark, Le Prix Nobel. Histoire intérieure d'une consécration littéraire, 
Paris 1986. 
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echoes it creates each year, the expectations aroused, the beliefs stirred 
all reaffirm the existence of a literary world stretching across virtually the 
entire planet, with its own mode of celebration, both autonomous—not 
subject, or at least not directly, to political, linguistic, national, national- 
ist or commercial criteria—and global. In this sense, the Nobel Prize is a 
prime, objective indicator of the existence of a world literary space.’ 


Another indicator—ess readily observable—is the appearance of a spe- 
cific measurement of time, common to all the players. Each new entrant 
must recognize at the outset a reference point, a norm against which 
he or she will be measured; all positions are located relative to a cen- 
tre in which the literary present is determined. I propose to call this the 
Greenwich Meridian of literature. Just as the imaginary line, arbitrarily 
chosen in order to determine the lines of longitude, contributes to the real 
organization of the world and makes it possible to measure distances and 
assess positions across the surface of the globe, so the literary meridian 
allows us to gauge the distance from the centre of the protagonists within 
literary space. It is the place where the measurement of literary time— 
that is, the assessment of aesthetic modernity—is crystallized, contested, 
elaborated. What is considered modern here, at a given moment, will be 
declared to be the ‘present’: texts that will ‘make their mark’, capable of 
modifying the current aesthetic norms. These works will serve, for a time 
at least, as the units of measurement within a specific chronology, mod- 
els of comparison for subsequent productions. 


To be decreed ‘modern’ is one of the most difficult forms of recognition 
for writers outside the centre, and the object of violent and bitter competi- 
tion. Octavio Paz brilliantly set out the terms of this strange struggle in his 
Nobel Prize acceptance speech, the title of which is, precisely, In Search 
of the Present. He describes his entire personal and poetic trajectory as a 
frantic—and successful, as his receipt of the highest award testifies— 
search for a literary present, from which he understood early on that, as 
a Mexican, he was structurally very distant.° Texts granted modern status 
create the chronology of literary history, according to a logic that can be 





5 The recent award of the prize to the Austrian Elfriede Jelunek—unclassifiable author 
of violent and experrmental prose works and plays, with a radical, and radically pes- 
simust, political and feminist critical stance—is another example of the Swedish 
jury’s total independence in making its choices and conducting its ‘literary policy’. 
é “The modern was outside, we had to import it’, he writes, for example Paz, La 
búsqueda del presente. Conferencia Nobel, San Diego 1990. 
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quite different from those of other social worlds. For example, once Joyce’s 
Ulysses had been consecrated as a ‘modern’ work by Valéry Larbaud’s 1929 
French translation, winning the reviews and critical attention that had so 
far eluded it in English, it became—and remains, in certain regions of 
literary space—one of the measures of novelistic modernity. 


Temporalities 


Modernity is, of course, an unstable entity: a locus of permanent strug- 
gle, a decree destined for more or less rapid obsolescence, and one of 
the principles of change at the heart of the world literary space. All those 
who aspire to modernity, or who struggle for monopoly control over its 
attribution, are engaged in the constant classification and de-classifica- 
tion of works—with texts apt to become former moderns or new classics. 
The recurrent use of temporal metaphors in criticism, airily declaring 
works to be ‘passé’ or ‘outmoded’, archaic or innovative, anachronistic or 
imbued with ‘the spirit of the times’, is one of the clearest signs of these 
mechanisms’ functioning. This explains, at least in part, the perma- 
nence of the term ‘modernity’ in literary movements and proclamations 
at least since 1850—-from the different European and Latin American 
modernisms, through Italian and Russian futurisms, up to the various 
postmodernisms. The innumerable claims to ‘newness—‘Nouveau 
Roman’, ‘Nouvelle Vague’ and so on—adhere to the same principle. 


Owing to the inherent precariousness of the principle of ‘modernity’, a 
work declared modern is doomed to become obsolete unless elevated to 
the category of ‘classic’. Through this process, some works can escape 
the vagaries of opinion and disputes over their relative value. In liter- 
ary terms, a classic stands above temporal competition (and spatial 
inequality). On the other hand, practices that are remote from the liter- 
ary present, itself established by the whole system of consecrations at 
the centre, will be declared long out of date. For example, the naturalist 
novel is still being produced in the zones furthest from the Greenwich 
Meridian (whether peripheral literary spaces or the most commercial 
regions of the centre), even though it has not been considered ‘modern’ 
by the autonomous authorities for a very long time. The Brazilian critic 
Antonio Candido observed: 


what demands attention ın Latin America 1s the way aesthetically anachro- 
mistic works were considered valid . . . This 1s what occurred with naturalism 
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in the novel, which arrived a little late and has prolonged itself until now 
with no essential break in continuity . . . So, when naturalism was already 
only a survival of an outdated genre in Europe, among us it could still be 
an ingredient of legitimate literary formulas, such as the social novel of the 
1930s and 408.7 


This type of aesthetic-temporal struggle is often waged through inter- 
mediaries who themselves have an interest in the ‘discovery’ of authors 
from abroad. The Norwegian Ibsen was consecrated as one of the great- 
est European dramatists more or less simultaneously in Paris and 
London, around 1890. His work, labelled ‘realist’, overturned all theatri- 
cal practice, writing, decor, language and dialogue, leading to a genuine 
revolution in European theatre. The international consecration of a play- 
wright from a country that had gained independence only a short time 
before, and whose language was seldom spoken (and therefore seldom 
translated) in France and England, was secured through the actions of 
a few mediators—Bernard Shaw in London, André Antoine and Lugné- 
Poe in Paris—who themselves planned to ‘modernize’ theatre in their 
respective countries, going beyond the stale, established norms of 
vaudeville and bourgeois drama which held sway in London and Paris, 
and making their own names as dramatists or producers.® In the Dublin 
of 1900, Joyce in his turn made use of the prodigious aesthetic and 
thematic novelty of Ibsen’s work in his struggle against Irish theatre, 
which threatened, in his view, to become ‘much too Irish’. 


Much the same applies to Faulkner. Having been lauded from the 1930s 
on as one of the most innovative novelists of the age,’ Faulkner him- 
self became a measure of novelistic innovation after receiving the Nobel 
Prize in 1950. Following his international consecration, Faulkner’s work 
played the role of a ‘temporal accelerator’ for a wide range of novelists of 
different periods, in countries structurally comparable, in economic and 








7 Antonio Candido, ‘Literature and Underdevelopment in On Literature and Society, 
trans. Howard Becker, Princeton 1995, pp. 128-9. 

® The same ‘self-interested use’ of the foreign explains the case of the French 
Romantics cited by Christopher Prendergast—the former ‘made use of’ Shakespeare 
and the English theatrical tradition to establish themselves in the French space. See 
‘Negotiating World Literature’, NLR 8, March-April 2001, pp. 110-1. 

9 Sartre’s famous article on The Sound and the Fury, ‘La temporalité chez Faulkner’, 
appeared ın the Nouvelle revue francaise in June-July 1939; reprinted in Situations I, 
Paris 1947, pp. 65-75. 
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cultural terms, to the American South. All of them openly announced 
their use (at least in a technical sense) of this Faulknerian accelerator; 
among them were Juan Benet in 1950s Spain, Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
in Colombia and Mario Vargas Llosa in Peru in the 1950s and 1960s, 
Kateb Yacine in 1960s Algeria, António Lobo-Antunes in 1970s Portugal, 
Edouard Glissant in the French Antilles of the 1980s, and so on. 


Seeing through borders 


But why start from the hypothesis of a world literary space and not a 
more restricted one, which would have been easier to demarcate—a 
regional or linguistic field, for instance? Why choose to begin by con- 
structing the largest possible domain, the one entailing most risks? 
Because to illuminate the workings of this space, and in particular the 
forms of domination exerted within it, implies the rejection of estab- 
lished national categories and divisions; indeed, demands a trans- or 
inter-national mode of thought. Once we adopt this world perspective, 
we can immediately see that national boundaries, or linguistic ones, sim- 
ply screen out the real effects of literary domination and inequality. The 
reason for this is simple: literatures the whole world over were formed 
on the national model created and promoted by Germany at the end of 
the 18th century. The national movement of literatures, which accom- 
panied the formation of Europe’s political spaces from the beginning 
of the roth century, led to an essentialization of literary categories and 
the belief that the frontiers of literary space necessarily coincided with 
national borders. Nations were considered to be separate, self-enclosed 
units, each irreducible to any other, from within their autarchic specifi- 
city, these entities produced literary objects whose ‘historical necessity’ 
is inscribed within a national horizon. Stefan Collini has demonstrated 
the tautology underlying the definition of ‘national literature’ for the 
British—or rather, English—case: ‘only those authors who display the 
putative characteristics are recognized as authentically English, a cate- 
gory whose definition relies upon the examples provided in the literature 
written by just those authors.”° 


The national division of literatures leads to a form of astigmatism. An 
analysis of Irish literary space between 1890 and 1930 that ignored 





1 Stefan Collini, Public Moralists: Political Thought and Intellectual Life in Britain, 
1850-1930, Oxford 1991, p. 357- 
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events unfolding both in London (the political, colonial and literary 
power, in opposition to which the Irish space is constructed) and in Paris 
(alternative recourse and politically neutral literary power), or passed 
in silence over the trajectories, exiles, and various forms of recogni- 
tion offered in the different capitals, would be condemned to a partial 
and distorted view of the actual stakes and power relations facing Irish 
protagonists. Similarly, a study of the formation of the German literary 
space from the end of the 18th century that overlooked its intensely 
competitive relationship with France would run the risk of completely 
misunderstanding its structuring engagements. 


This is not to suggest that inter-national literary power relations are the 
only explanatory factors in literary texts, or the sole interpretative instru- 
ments we can apply to them; still less that literary complexity should 
be reduced to this dimension. Many other variables—national (that is, 
internal to the national literary field), psychological, psychoanalytic, 
formal or formalist—have a role to play." The point is rather to dem- 
onstrate, in both structural and historical terms, how many variables, 
conflicts or forms of soft violence have remained undetected and unex- 
plained due to the invisibility of this world structure. Critical writing on 
Kafka, for example, is often limited either to the biographical study of his 
psychology or to descriptions of Prague in the 1900s. In this case, the 
biographical and national ‘screen’ prevents us from seeing the author's 
place within other, larger worlds: within the space of the Jewish nation- 
alist movements then developing across central and eastern Europe; 
in debates between Bundists and Yiddishists; as one of the dominated 
in the German linguistic and cultural space, and so on. The national 


= Pace Christopher Prendergast, I do not argue that the ideas of ‘nation’ or ‘national’ 
must necessarily be linked to that of ‘literature’. Indeed, it was rather to distin- 
guish them that my République mondiale des lettres (1999) proposed the notion 
of ‘national hterary spaces’, i.e., sub-spaces which are themselves located within 
the world literary universe. These sub-spaces vie with one another, through the 
struggles of writers, not for national (or nationalist) reasons, but instead for strictly 
literary stakes. That said, the degree of literary independence relative to national 
conflicts and ideologies has a strong correlation to the age of the sub-space Here 
the example of Wordsworth—whose ceuvre cannot of course be interpreted purely 
in terms of inter-national nvalry—is a perfect illustration of the fact that it is the 
oldest and best endowed national spaces which manage gradually to constitute an 
autonomous literature within their national enclosures, (relatively) independent of 
strictly literary stakes; that is, a depoliticized and (at least partially) denationalized 
space. See Prendergast, ‘Negotiating World Literature’, pp. 109-112. 
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filter acts as a kind of ‘natural’ frontier which prevents the analyst from 
considering the violence of transnational political and literary power 
relations as they impact upon the writer. 


World space or world-system? 


The hypothesis of a world space, functioning through a structure of 
domination that is, to some extent, independent of political, economic, 
linguistic and social forms, clearly owes a great deal to Pierre Bourdieu’s 
concept of the ‘field’ and, more precisely, of the ‘literary field’.2 But the 
latter has so far been envisaged within a national framework, limited 
by the borders, historical traditions and capital accumulation processes 
of a specific nation-state. I found in Fernand Braudel’s work, and his 
‘world-economy’ in particular, the idea and the possibility of extending 
the analysis of these mechanisms onto the international plane.” 


I would stress, though, the distinction between the ‘world structure’ 
that I am proposing and the ‘world-system’, most notably developed by 
Immanuel Wallerstein, which seems to me less appropriate to spaces 
of cultural production.’ A ‘system’ implies directly interactive relations 
between every element, every position. A structure, on the other hand, 


* On this point see Pierre Bourdieu, Les Règles de Part. Genèse et structure du champ 
littéraire, Paris 1992. 

3 Fernand Braudel, Civilisation matérielle, économie et capitalisme—xve-xvitte siècles, 
3 vols, Paris 1979, vol 3, especially ch. 1, pp. 12-33. 

“4 Franco Moretti takes up the world-system concept ın his ‘Conjectures on World 
Literature’, NLR I, January-February 2000, and ın ‘More Conjectures’, NLR 20, 
March-April 2003. It allows him first of all to affirm the unity and foundational 
inequality of the literary system he seeks to describe, a crucial, boundary-defining 
affirmation to which I wholly subscribe. On the other hand, it seems to me that his 
use of the Braudelian opposition between ‘centre’ and ‘periphery’ tends to neutral- 
ize the (literary) violence involved, and so to obscure its equality. Instead of this 
spatial dichotomy, I prefer an opposition between dominant and dominated, so 
as to reintroduce the fact of a power relation. Here I should make clear that this 
does not imply a mere division into two opposing categories but, on the contrary, a 
continuum of different situations in which the degree of dependence varies greatly. 
We could, for example, introduce the category put forward by Bourdieu of ‘domi- 
nated among the dominants’ to describe the situation of the (literarily) subordinate 
within Europe. The world-systems use of the term ‘semi-periphery’ to describe this 
type of intermediary position also seems to me to neutralize and euphemize the 
dominant-domunated relation, without providing a precise measure of the degree 
of dependence. 
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is characterized by objective relations, which can operate outside of any 
direct interaction. Moreover, in Wallerstein’s terms, the forces and move- 
ments that struggle against the ‘system’ are considered ‘anti-systemic’. 
In other words, they are external to the system and struggle against it 
from a position ‘outside’, which is sometimes hard to situate but can 
potentially be located on the ‘periphery’. In an international structure 
of domination, the opposite is the case: the definitions of ‘outside’ and 
‘inside’—that is, the boundaries of the space—are themselves the focus 
of struggles. It is these struggles that constitute the space, that unify 
it and drive its expansion. Within this structure, means and methods 
are permanently disputed: who can be declared a writer, who can make 
legitimate aesthetic judgements (ones that will endow a given work with 
a specific value), the very definition of literature. 


In other words, world literary space is not a sphere that is set above all the 
others, reserved exclusively for international writers, editors, critics—for 
literary actors manoeuvring in a supposedly de-nationalized world. It is 
not the sole preserve of great novelists, hugely successful authors, edito- 
rial produce devised for global sales. It is formed by all the inhabitants 
of the Republic of Letters, each of them differentially situated within 
their own national literary space. At the same time, each writer’s position 
must necessarily be a double one, twice defined: each writer is situated 
once according to the position he or she occupies in a national space, 
and then once again according to the place that this occupies within the 
world space. This dual position, inextricably national and international, 
explains why—contrary to what economistic views of globalization 
would have us believe—international struggles take place and have their 
effects principally within national spaces; battles over the definition of 
literature, over technical or formal transformations and innovations, on 
the whole have national literary space as their arena. 


The one great dichotomy is between national and international writ- 
ers. This is the fracture which explains literary forms, types of aesthetic 
innovation, the adoption of genres. National and international writers 
fight with different weapons, for divergent aesthetic, commercial and 
editorial rewards—thus contributing, in different ways, to the accumula- 
tion of national literary resources required to enter the world space and 
compete inside it. Contrary to the conventional view, the national and 
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international are not separate spheres; they are two opposed stances, 
struggling within the same domain.” 


This is why literary space cannot simply be imagined as a world geogra- 
phy that might be grasped merely through a description of its regions, its 
cultural and linguistic climates, centres of attraction and modes of cir- 
culation, as Braudel or Wallerstein have done for the economic world.® 
Literary space should rather be conceived in terms of Cassirer’s ‘sym- 
bolic form’, within which writers, readers, researchers, teachers, critics, 
publishers, translators and the rest read, write, think, debate, interpret; 
a structure which provides their—our—intellectual categories, and rec- 
reates its hierarchies and constraints in every mind, thus reinforcing 
the material aspects of its existence.” Differentially so, according to 
one’s position within it (national, linguistic, professional) at any given 
moment. Literary space in all its forms—texts, juries, editors, critics, 
writers, theorists, scholars—exists twice over: once in things and once 
in thought; that is, in the set of beliefs produced by these material rela- 
tions and internalized by the players in literature’s Great Game. 


This is another thing that makes the structure so hard to visualize: it is 
impossible to place it at a distance, as a discrete and objectifiable phe- 
nomenon. More: any description or analysis of its workings has to go 
against the vast mass of conventional thought about literature, against the 
given scholarly or aesthetic facts, and to reconceive every notion, every 
category—influence, tradition, heritage, modernity, classics, value—in 
terms of the specific, internal workings of the world republic of letters. 


Accumulating power 


The primary characteristics of this world literary space are hierarchy and 
inequality. The skewed distribution of goods and values has been one 





5 In offering a comparative table of the ‘institutions of regional, national and world 
literature in India’, Francesca Orsini suggests that there are different and mutually 
independent ‘levels’ or ‘spheres’ within a single national literary space. I would 
argue that we are dealing with positions that exist only ın and through the relations 
of power ın which they hold each other, and not with a rigid, immutable ‘system’. 
See ‘India in the Mirror of World Fiction’, NLR 13, January-February 2002, p. 83. 

6 See notably Wallerstein, The Modern World-System, 3 vols, New York 1980-88. 

7 Ernst Cassirer, La Philosophie des formes symboliques, vol. 1, Le langage, Paris 1972, 
especially ch. 1, pp. 13-35. 
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of its constituting principles, since resources have historically accumu- 
lated within national frontiers. Goethe was the first to intuit the direct 
link between the appearance of a Weltliteratur and the emergence of a 
new economy founded on the specific struggles of international literary 
relations: a ‘market where all nations offer their wares’ and ‘a general 
intellectual trade’.** In fact, the world of literature provides a paradoxi- 
cal sort of marketplace, constituted around a non-economic economy, 
and functioning according to its own set of values: for production and 
reproduction here are based on a belief in the ‘objective’ value of liter- 
ary creations—works denominated as ‘priceless’. The value produced 
by national or universal classics, great innovators, poètes maudits, rare 
texts, becomes concentrated in the capital cities in the form of national 
literary goods. The oldest regions, those longest established in the liter- 
ary field, are the ‘richest’ in this sense—are credited with most power. 
Prestige is the quintessential form power takes in the literary universe: 
the intangible authority unquestioningly accorded to the oldest, noblest, 
most legitimate (the terms being almost synonymous) literatures, the 
most consecrated classics and most celebrated authors. 


The unequal distribution of literary resources is fundamental to the 
structure of the entire world literary space, organized as it is around two 
opposing poles. At the pole of greatest autonomy—that is, freest from 
political, national or economic constraints—stand the oldest spaces,” 
those most endowed with literary heritage and resources.” These are 
generally European spaces, the first to enter into transnational literary 
competition, with large accumulated resources. At the pole of great- 
est heteronomy, where political, national and commercial criteria hold 
strongest sway, stand the newcomers, the spaces most lacking in literary 
resources; and the zones within the oldest regions that are most subor- 
dinate to commercial criteria. Each national space, meanwhile, is itself 
polarized by the same structure. 


8 J, W von Goethe, Goethes Werke, Hamburg 1981, vol. 12, pp. 362-3. See also Fritz 
Strich, Goethe and World Literature, New York 1972, p. 10. 

3 The Dictionnaire Larousse gives two complementary definitions of ‘prestige’, both 
of which imply the notion of power or authority: ‘1. Ascendancy stemming from 
greatness and which seems to possess a mysterious character. 2. Influence, credit’. 
2 More precisely, those that have been longest ın the space of literary competition. 
This explains why certain ancient spaces such as China, Japan and the Arab coun- 
tries are both long-lived and subordinate: they entered the international literary 
space very late and in subordinate positions. 

* Notably those that can lay claim to (paradoxical) national ‘universal classics’. 
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The power of the richest zones is perpetuated because it has real and 
measurable effects, notably the ‘transfer of prestige’ through reviews 
or prefaces by prestigious writers of hitherto unrecognized books, or 
of works from outside the centre: Victor Hugo’s enthusiastic reviews of 
Walter Scott, at a time when the first French translations of his nov- 
els were appearing; Bernard Shaw’s reviews of the first productions of 
Ibsen’s plays in London; Gide’s 1947 preface to Taha Hussein’s Livre des 
jours; or the complex mechanism of recognition through translation, as 
in the consecration of Borges when translated by Roger Caillois, Ibsen 
by William Archer, and so on. 


Degrees of autonomy 


The second constitutive feature of the literary world is its relative auton- 
omy.* Issues posed in the political domain cannot be superimposed 
upon, or confounded with, those of the literary space, whether national 
or international. Much contemporary literary theory seems bent on cre- 
ating this short-circuit, constantly reducing the literary to the political. 
A salient example would be Deleuze and Guattari’s Kafka, which claims 
to deduce from a single diary entry (25 December 1911), not only a par- 
ticular political stance—thus affirming that Kafka is indeed ‘a political 
author’—but a political vision that informs his entire oeuvre. Taking up 
a mistranslated phrase in the French version of the Diary, they construct 
the category of ‘minor literature’ and attribute to Kafka, via a flagrant 
historical anachronism, preoccupations which could not have been his 
before the First World War.” 


Autonomy implies that the events which take place in literary space are 
autonomous too: the watershed dates, manifestos, heroes, monuments, 
commemorations, capital cities, all combine to produce a specific his- 
tory, which cannot be confused with that of the political world—even if it 
partially depends upon it, in a form that would require careful attention. 
Braudel, in his economic history of the world between the 15th and 18th 
centuries, notes the relative independence of artistic space with regard to 


2 On the noton of ‘relatrve autonomy’, see Pierre Bourdieu, Les Règles de Part, Paris 
1992, especially pp. 75-164. 

3 Kafka's klein—suggesting simply ‘httle literatures—was overtranslated by 
Marthe Robert as ‘minor literatures’, an expression whose subsequent fortunes 
are well known. See Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari, Kafka. Pour une littérature 
mineure, Paris 1975, p. 75; and my ‘Nouvelles considérations sur les littératures 
dites mineures’, Littérature classique, no. 31, 1997, Pp. 233-47. 
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the economic and hence the political. Venice was the economic capital of 
the 16th century, but Florence and its Tuscan dialect were intellectually 
in the ascendant. In the r7th century, Amsterdam became the great cen- 
tre of European trade, but Rome and Madrid triumphed in the arts and 
literature. In the 18th century, London was the centre of the economic 
world but it was Paris that imposed its cultural hegemony: 


In the late roth and early 20th century, France, though lagging behind the 
rest of Europe economically, was the undisputed centre of Western painting 
and hterature; the times when Italy and Germany dominated the world of 
music were not times when Italy or Germany dominated Europe economi- 
cally; and even today, the formidable economic lead by the United States 
has not made it the literary and artistic leader of the world. 


The case of the Latin American literatures would be further proof of 
the relative autonomy of the literary sphere, with no direct link, no 
cause-and-effect relation between political-economic strength and liter- 
ary power or legitimacy at an international level. The global recognition 
accorded to these bodies of work, in the form of four Nobel Prizes, the 
worldwide esteem for their great names, the established legitmacy of 
their leading aesthetic model, despite the political and economic weak- 
ness of the countries concerned, show that the two orders cannot be 
confounded. To understand the conditions for the emergence of Latin 
America’s literary ‘boom’, for example, we need to postulate the relative 
independence of literary phenomena.?5 


But if the literary world is relatively independent of the political and eco- 
nomic universe, it is by the same token relatively dependent on it. The 
entire history of world literary space—both in its totality, and within 
each of the national literary spaces that compose it—is one of an ini- 
tial dependence on national-political relations, followed by a progressive 
emancipation from them through a process of autonomization. The 
original dependence is still there to some degree, related to the seniority 
of the space under consideration; above all at the level of language. Their 


Braudel, Civilization and Capitalism, 15th-18th century: Volume 111, The Perspective 
of the World, London 1984, p. 68; Civilisation matérielle, vol. 3, p. 9. 

35 See the debate on this crucial point which has been taking place in Latin America 
since the 1960s, and which is well reconstructed by Efrain Knstal in ‘Considering 
Coldly ...’, NLR 15, May-June 2002, pp. 67-71. Here we can clearly see that the role 
of agents of social and political transformation, notably attributed to writers of the 
‘boom’, was largely illusory. 
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almost systematic nationalization across the world makes languages an 
ambiguous instrument, inextricably literary and political. 


Forms of domination 


In literary space the modes of domination are thus encased within each 
other. Three principal forms exert themselves to differential degrees, 
depending on the position of the given space: linguistic, literary and 
political domination—this last increasingly taking on an economic 
cast. The three overlap, interpenetrate and obscure one another to such 
an extent that often only the most obvious form—political-economic 
domination—can be seen. Numerous literary spaces are linguistically 
dependent (Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Quebec) without being politically subordinate; others, notably those 
emerging from decolonization, may have achieved linguistic inde- 
pendence but remain politically unfree. But subordination can also be 
measured in purely literary terms, independent of any political oppres- 
sion or subjugation. It is impossible to account for certain types of exile, 
or changes in written language, temporary or permanent—those of 
August Strindberg, Joseph Conrad, Samuel Beckett, E. M. Cioran, for 
example—without hypothesizing the existence of strictly literary forms 
of domination, forces outside any power-political framework.® 


The consequences of literary domination for the production, publication 
and recognition of texts require their own analysis. The inevitable pri- 
macy that literary studies accord to psychology, for instance—notoriously 
based on the incomparable solitude of the writer—often hinders an 
account of the unnoticed structural constraints that impinge on a writ- 
er's production of works, down to their choice of form, genre, language. 
Take Gertrude Stein: although feminist studies rightly insist on her 
biographical and psychological particularity, especially her lesbianism, 
they leave unmentioned her location in world literary space, as if this 
were somehow self-evident. Or rather, anything relating to her posi- 
tion as an American in Paris is mentioned only in a biographical or 
anecdotal context. Yet we know that the us was subordinate in literary 
terms during the 1910s and 1920s, and that American writers came to 
Paris seeking literary resources and aesthetic models. Here we have an 


» August Strindberg briefly became a ‘French writer’ between 1887 and 1897, 
writing Le Plaidoyer d'un fou and Inferno directly m French for the purposes of inter- 
national recognition. 
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example of specifically literary domination, taking place in the absence 
of any other form of dependence. A simple analysis of Stein’s status 
as an expatriate poet in Paris—‘immigrant’ status being a clear sign of 
dependence—and the position of the American literary space within the 
World of Letters would help us understand why Stein was so preoccu- 
pied, as was Ezra Pound at the same juncture, with the ‘enrichment’ of a 
national American literature. At the same time, her interest in the liter- 
ary representation of Americans—her gigantic The Making of Americans 
its most striking manifestation—takes on its full significance. The fact 
that she was a woman and a lesbian in Paris in the 1910s is of course 
crucial to understanding her subversive impulse and the nature of her 
whole aesthetic project. But the historically structured relation of liter- 
ary domination, clearly of primary importance, remains hidden from 
the critical tradition. As if, as a general rule, there were always some 
particularity—important no doubt, but still secondary—that concealed 
the overall pattern of literary power relations. 


This form of literary ascendancy—so unusual, so hard to describe, so 
paradoxical—can in some situations represent a liberation, compared 
to the aesthetic, or aesthetico-political, imprisonment of archaic spaces 
that are closed to innovation. Its power is exercised over every text, every 
writer in the world, whatever their position and however clear their 
awareness of the mechanisms of literary domination; but all the more, 
over those who originate from a literary space that lacks autonomy or is 
located in one of the subordinate regions of the World of Letters. 


However, the effects of consecration by the central authorities can be so 
powerful as to give certain writers from the margins who have achieved 
full recognition the illusion that the structure of domination has simply 
disappeared; seeing themselves as living proof of the establishment of a 
new ‘world literary order’. Universalizing from their particular case, they 
claim that we are witnessing a total and definitive reversal of the balance 
of power between centre and peripheries. Carlos Fuentes, for instance, 
writes in The Geography of the Novel: 


The old Eurocentrism has been overcome by a polycentrism which... 
should lead us to an ‘activation of differences’ as the common condition 
of a central humanity . . . Goethe’s world hterature has finally found its 
correct meaning: it is the literature of difference, the narration of diversity 
converging ın one world... A single world, with numerous voices. The 
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new constellations that together form the geography of the novel are varied 
and mutating.” 


Multiculturalist enthusiasms have led others to assert that the relation 
between centre and periphery has now been radically reversed, and that 
the world of the periphery will henceforth occupy the central position. In 
reality, the effects of this pacific and hybridized fable are to depoliticize lit- 
erary relations, to perpetuate the legend of the great literary enchantment 
and to disarm writers from the periphery who are seeking recognition 
strategies that would be both subversive and effective. 


Modernismo as re-expropriation 


Literary inequality and its relations of dominance provoke their own 
forms of struggle, rivalry and competition. But the subjugated here 
have also developed specific strategies which can only be understood 
in a literary framework, although they may have political consequences. 
Forms, innovations, movements, revolutions in narrative order may be 
diverted, captured, appropriated or annexed, in attempts to overturn 


existing literary power relations. 


It is in these terms that I would analyse the advent of modernismo in the 
Spanish-speaking countries at the end of the 19th century. How to explain 
the fact that this movement, which turned the entire tradition of Hispanic 
poetry on its head, could have been dictated by a poet from Nicaragua, on 
the far reaches of the Spanish colonial empire? Rubén Dario, captivated 
from boyhood by the literary legend of Paris, stayed in the city in the 
late 1880s and, logically enough, was enthused by the French symbolist 
poetry that was just making its mark. He then carried out an astonishing 
operation, which can only be called an expropriation of literary capital: he 
imported, into Spanish poetry itself, the very procedures, themes, vocab- 
ulary and forms lofted by the French symbolists. This expropriation was 
asserted quite explicitly, and the deliberate Frenchification of Spanish 
poetry, down to the phonemes and syntactic forms, designated ‘mental 
Gallicism’. The diversion of this capital towards inextricably literary and 





27 Fuentes, Geografla de la novela, Madrid 1993, pp. 218. 
8 In his Autobiography, Dario writes: ‘I dreamed of Paris ever since I was a child, 
to the extent that when I prayed I asked God not to let me die without seeing Paris. 
Paris was for me like a paradise where one could breathe the essence of earthly hap- 
piness’. Obras completas, Madrid 1950-55, vol. I, p. 102. 
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political ends?? was not, then, carried out in the passive mode of ‘recep- 
tion’, and still less of ‘influence’, as traditional literary analysis would 
have it. On the contrary, this capture was the active form and instrument 
of a complex struggle. To combat both the political-linguistic dominance 
of Spain over its colonial empire and the sclerosis that was paralysing 
Spanish-language poetry, Dario openly asserted the literary domination 
exercised by Paris at that time. Paris, both as cultural citadel and as 
potentially more neutral political territory for the subjects of other impe- 
rial or national powers, was used by numerous 19th and 2oth-century 
writers as a weapon in their literary struggles. 


The problem at stake in the theorization of literary inequality, then, is 
not whether peripheral writers ‘borrow’ from the centre, or whether or 
not literary traffic flows from centre to periphery; it is the restitution, 
to the subordinated of the literary world, of the forms, specificities and 
hardships of their struggles. Only thus can they be given credit for the 
invention—often concealed—of their creative freedom. Faced with the 
need to find solutions to dependence, and in the knowledge that the 
literary universe obeys Berkeley's famous esse est percipi—to be is to 
be perceived—they gradually perfect a set of strategies linked to their 
positions, their written language, their location in literary space, to the 
distance or proximity they want to establish with the prestige-bestowing 
centre. Elsewhere, I have tried to show that the majority of compromise 
solutions achieved within this structure are based on an ‘art of distance’, 
a way of situating oneself, aesthetically, neither too near nor too far; and 
that the most subordinated of writers manoeuvre with extraordinary 
sophistication to give themselves the best chance of being perceived, of 
existing in literary terms. An analysis of works originating in these zones 
as so many complex placement strategies reveals how many of the great 
literary revolutions have taken place on the margins and in subordinated 
regions, as witness Joyce, Kafka, Ibsen, Beckett, Dario and many more. 


3 What Perry Anderson has called ‘a declaration of cultural independence’: The 
Origins of Postmodernity, London and New York 1998, p. 3. 

3° Efrain Kristal’s analysis of this point 1s very illuminating and entirely convincing. 
But he seems to believe that the idea of appropriation or diversion contradicts that 
of emancipation. Could we not on the contrary put forward the hypothesis that 
this initial diversion (necessary if it is true that no symbolic revolution can take 
place without resources) makes possible a creative renewal? After Rubén Darfo had 
played the role of aesthetic accelerator, modernismo of course became an entirely 
separate Hispanic poetic movement, inventing its own codes and norms without 
any reference to France. 
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For this reason, to speak of the centre’s literary forms and genres sim- 
ply as a colonial inheritance imposed on writers within subordinated 
regions is to overlook the fact that literature itself, as a common value 
of the entire space, is also an instrument which, if re-appropriated, can 
enable writers—and especially those with the fewest resources—to attain 
a type of freedom, recognition and existence within it. More concretely 
and directly, these reflections on the immense range of what is possible 
in literature, even within this overwhelming and inescapable structure 
of domination, also aim to serve as a symbolic weapon in the struggles 
of those most deprived of literary resources, confronting obstacles which 
writers at the centre cannot even imagine. The goal here is to demonstrate 
that what they experience as an insoluble, individual state of depend- 
ence, with no precedents or points of comparison, is in reality a position 
created by a structure that is at once historical and collective.” As well as 
questioning the methods and tools of comparative literary studies, the 
structural comparativism of which I sketch the outlines here also seeks 
to be an instrument in the long and merciless war of literature. 


* This is why I fully subscribe to Franco Moretti’s affirmation, which could serve as 
a motto for a discipline still in its early stages: ‘Without collective work, world lit- 
erature will always remain a mirage’. See ‘More Conjectures’, NLR 20, March-April 
2003, P. 75. 
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Danner provides, you can see exactly how this horror 
came about — and why it’s still going on. As Danner 
observes, this is a scandal with almost everything in 
plain sight.” —Andrew Sullivan, The New York Times 
Book Review 





“This stout and valuable instant book presents a 
documentary history of the Abu Ghraib prisoner- 
torture scandal...a book of permanent value for the 
study of the Iraq war and of how apparently reason- 
able policies can be swept away by intense pressure, 
political or military, to produce a particular result. 
Abu Ghraib raises issues that will form part of the 
debate on American military policy long after Iraq is 
out of the headlines.” — Publishers Weekly 
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LA RIVISTA DEL MANIFESTO 


We publish below the article with which Lucio Magri, the editor of La Rivista 
del Manifesto, announced the suspension of the journal in December 2004. 
Magri, who joined the Italian Communist Party in the mid 1950s, soon revealed 
himself as its most original younger thinker, with critical essays on the Popular 
Front, the revolutionary party (see NLR 1/60, 1970), and a striking book on ’68 
in France, Considerazione sui fatti di Maggio. In 1969, he was expelled from 
the pcr along with the group of dissidents—Rossana Rossanda, Luigi Pintor, 
Luciana Castellina, Aldo Natoli and others—who had founded the journal Il 
Manifesto, judged a dangerous threat by the leadership. Active in the independ- 
ent Left and the peace movement over the next two decades (see his articles ‘The 
Peace Movement and European Socialism’, NIR 1/131, 1982, and ‘The European 
Left between Crisis and Refoundatior’, NIR 1/189, 1991), Magri became for a 
number of years one of the leaders of Rifondazione Comunista when the pcr 
split, after jettisoning its name, in 1991. Four years later, he withdrew from the 
Rc when it refused to support the formation of the Dini cabinet, created after the 
Northern League’s defection from Berlusconi’s first government. In 1996, after a 
narrow electoral victory, the Centre Left came to power. 

It was under the Prodi government, initially reliant on the rc’s parliamen- 
tary support, that the veterans of Il Manifesto, in collaboration with the rc 
leader Fausto Bertinotti and the former-pct intellectuals Pietro Ingrao and Aldo 
Tortorella, re-created the monthly journal of the 1960s, now (to distinguish it 
from the daily) as La Rivista del Manifesto, under Magri’s editorship. It was 
a rapid success. The combination of intellectual seriousness and connexion to a 
real political movement made it virtually unique in Europe in this period as a 
journal with a significant voice in the politics of its country, and no truck with 
capital. Its closure is a major loss for the international Left. 

In the background have lain two developments. On the one hand, the 
tacticism of various components of the Italian Centre Left and rc, as each 
manoeuvres with a view to its own advantage in a post-Berlusconi regime, while 
minimizing discussion of just what such a government would do. On the other, 
the sudden discovery by both Bertinotti and Ingrao, the patriarch of the ex-pct, 
that the history of the 20th centurp—and with it the entire communist theoreti- 
cal tradition—was a fatal illusion, whose overriding lesson is that violence of 
any kind must be abjured by the Left forever. Faced with this double abdication, 
Magri explains in a text of notable calm and dignity why the project of the jour- 
nal as he conceived it has become untenable. 


A Movement of Movements?—16 


LUCIO MAGRI 


PARTING WORDS 


HE RIVISTA DEL MANIFESTO finds itself in a crisis so serious 

that its founders and editors have decided to suspend publica- 

tion. It is not a financial crisis: we continue to sell an average 

of over eight thousand copies an issue, and our deficit is small 
enough to be easily recoverable, even without the help of advertising or 
public contributions. The political constituency to which the journal is 
addressed remains sizeable, and preoccupied with the same issues that 
concern the editors. So what do we mean by a crisis and why do we feel 
it puts in question the project of the journal? It is my view that—at least 
as things stand—the journal has exhausted its ‘motivating impulse’, for 
reasons that are both objective and subjective. The Rivista del manifesto 
remains a fine product—‘very interesting’, we are often told—but it has 
become inadequate not only to its own ambitions, however unrealistic 
these might have been, but also to present needs. 


The journal was launched as a political initiative in 1999 by a group of 
people from a variety of sometimes conflicting backgrounds and tradi- 
tions, and has always drawn on a wide and diverse pool of contributors. 
But we did not decide to work together by chance, or on the basis of the 
lowest common denominator of agreement—a mere disdain for the cur- 
rent state of things. Rather we shared a joint discourse of analyses and 
expectations, ideas and proposals, that needed to be tested and devel- 
oped, but gave us a minimum collective identity. It could be summarized 
in three points, which at the time of the journal’s foundation were by no 
means taken for granted by the Left at large. 
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1. A novel—neoliberal and neo-imperial—order had emerged from two 
epoch-making ruptures: the collapse of actually existing socialism, and 
the reorganization of capitalism in the wake of a new technological revo- 
lution. What did it comport? An omnivorous domination of the economy 
over every other area of life; the domination of the economy in its turn 
by the market, and of the market by huge multinational corporations 
and financial conglomerates; the uncontested supremacy of a single 
Great Power, with an entourage of subaltern allies and new forms of 
colonization in the developing world; the decline of political democracy, 
weakened by the transfer of power to institutions far removed from any 
popular control, and the exhaustion of its own inner substance. 


From the start, it was plain that this new world order exacted enormous 
costs, exacerbating every familiar material contradiction of capital— 
inequality, exclusion, instability—and adding new evils: civic, moral 
and environmental degradation. It was equally clear that these were not 
a temporary price to be paid for progress. They would be long-lasting, 
strengthening trends. It was already possible to foresee the symptoms 
and mechanisms that would soon complicate the functioning of this sys- 
tem, bringing economic crisis and geopolitical conflict, a resort to wars 
and more open forms of authoritarianism. On the agenda was not, in 
the phrase of the time, a ‘two-thirds society’ guaranteeing a privileged 
existence or at least security to most of the world’s population, while tem- 
porarily sacrificing and excluding the other third, whose eventual rescue 
could be entrusted to global economic development. The reality was that 
this order threatened the well-being, stability and civic existence, even 
the satisfaction of basic needs, of many individuals and populations. In 
our national setting that meant the task was not, as the established Left 
maintained, to make Italy a ‘normal’ country. It was to put in question 
the international ‘norm’ that Italy was so ill equipped to deal with, yet by 
which it was conditioned. 


2. No less formidable than its contradictions were the strength and sta- 
bility of the new global order. It possessed overwhelming technological, 
financial and cultural power, as well as military force. It had acquired 
new means of co-opting, manipulating, atomizing or repressing even 
some of those forces, suffering under its dominion, that ought to have 
resisted it. It was freed from the restraints that had been imposed upon 
it by the workers’ moverment—aunderstood, whatever its own bitter divi- 
sions, as the totality of classes, traditions, organizations and states that 
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had struggled against the capitalist system, setting its mark on an entire 
century; and which had now entered into crisis as a political subject. 


Such were the conditions in which the Third Way was born: the idea that 
the new world order could and should be accepted though its most glar- 
ing faults might be mitigated, even while guaranteeing market freedoms. 
Its adherents spoke of limited reforms to redistribute a greater sum of 
wealth, of checking environmental degradation by measures downstream 
from production, of replacing a now too-costly universalist welfare state 
with equal opportunity to compete for all, and some protection for the 
losers. Politics would be revived by enhanced executive power, world 
governance assured by a wise concert of the leading powers, peace and 
democracy secured by humanitarian military interventions endorsed by 
the un. This was a vision doomed to failure; one that would not only 
inflict repeated electoral defeats on the centre left, but undermine its 
bases of support and destroy its morale. 


But the same conditions that rendered vain the illusions of the Third 
Way also disabled any prospect of opposing the new order effectively 
by pure contestation from below, relying on the molecular growth of 
alternative experiences and values in social movements, which neither 
sought nor acted to impinge on major economic decisions, or institu- 
tional structures of rule. For the dangers of the times were too great to 
allow a strategy only for the long run, and the power of the system was 
too pervasive not to channel and dam the growth of such movements 
themselves. The very issues they raised, just because they were so huge 
and complex, needed more than ever forces and resources on a com- 
mensurate scale to resolve them. 


3. Basing itself on these considerations, the Rivista del manifesto was 
founded around the idea of a medium-term objective. Before us lay 
the revival of capitalism in a new guise, no longer tethered by many of 
its traditional restraints. To resist it meant attacking many of the lead- 
ing ideas and consensual structures of the time. But the conditions for 
any rapid or global subversion of the system did not exist. The objec- 
tive that was urgent and perhaps attainable was a sweeping reform of 
it—something similar in scope and range, if distinct in aims and means, 
to the transformation of social relations, political institutions, inter- 
national arrangements and common sense that a broad front of forces 
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and struggles achieved in the middle of the 20th century. The goal, in 
short, was a programmatic alternative, not a mere alternation in office. 


If I have emphasized the ‘perhaps’, it was not just out of prudence, 
but to indicate a real contradiction. On the one hand, the material and 
intellectual resources needed to ensure a more widespread well-being, 
a higher quality of individual and collective life, and a radical reduction 
in the resort to violence across the world, are now available. Moreover 
the range of social forces and cultural traditions with a potential stake 
in a radical transformation of the system has been enlarged, and they 
have new possible means for understanding this. On the other hand, 
everything remains to be done to give concrete shape to the idea of 
such a transformation, to the means of achieving it, to the outline of a 
new historical bloc behind it. Programmes truly develop only through 
social and political struggle, to which they can offer coherence and 
vision, from pressure by movements to action by governments; and 
route-maps, alliances, basic objectives and acceptable compromises, 
inevitably evolve with circumstances. All of this was and remains 1n its 
very inception. The Rivista del manifesto was founded to give some mod- 
est support to this essential process—if only to persuade the left of the 
need, which it had still to acknowledge, for a politics of at once radical 
and realistic ambition. 


The new conjuncture 


A lot of water has passed under the bridge in the course of the journal’s 
five-year existence. The financial bubble of the late gos has burst, and 
been succeeded by an economic crisis which, while not dramatic, and 
uneven in its incidence, has nevertheless persisted with serious conse- 
quences for Europe, above all in Italy. In parallel, war has returned to the 
scene, first in the Balkans, then in the Middle East and now theorized 
and legitimated by Washington as a clash of civilizations and response 
to terrorism. The majority of centre-left governments have been evicted 
at the polls, and a fresh wave of neoliberal ‘reforms’ is rolling forward, 
further reducing job security and social benefits. Concurrently, on the 
other hand, a worldwide movement of opposition, radical in temper and 
plural in make-up, has brought new social subjects into politics, raising 
a wide range of issues and developing new forms of organization from 
below. At maximum strength, when issues of peace and war have been at 
stake, it has mobilized still broader forces—trade unions, intellectuals— 
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and not been without influence on leaders of large countries and the 
churches. Italy has been in the forefront here. 


Thus along with great dangers, tragedies and social costs, the period has 
also seen opportunities for the creation of new alliances and a reconstruc- 
tion of the left. The expectations of the founders of the Rivista del manifesto 
have in this sense been borne out, even if the speed or scale of events on 
occasion caught us by surprise. We deciphered the conjuncture without 
simplification or over-statement, and suggested political responses to 
it which have since gained a certain acceptance; not, as I will describe 
below, thanks to us. A number of changes will remain as lasting markers 
of these years. The hegemonic ideology has lost ground in received opin- 
ion. The social movements will not disappear. Certain trade unions have 
been revitalized. Cracks have started to become visible in the reigning 
international alliances. Changes of government in some countries—for 
example, Brazil and India—may open the way to others. 


But if we make a balance-sheet of the historical cycle that is now com- 
ing to an end, the short-term prospect is not reassuring. The vicious 
circle of war and terrorism rages unabated. The tragedies of Palestine 
and Iraq have deepened. The difficulties and limitations of reform in 
India and Brazil have become clear. Then there are the unresolved crises 
and ambiguous evolution of Russia, and the role of China as economic 
interlocutor, if also potential rival, of the United States. The success of 
the centre right in the European elections, and its reflection in the new 
European constitution, has already modified labour relations, welfare 
spending and the tempo of privatization. Sealing all this has been the 
Republican victory in the us elections. The Italian situation offers little 
consolation: Berlusconi now seems to be in crisis, but only after laying 
waste to the economy and unravelling the constitution. 


Against this background, movements of opposition are no longer growing 
rapidly; they are struggling to hold their ground. Most of the established 
left has reconfirmed its timorous line and conformist outlook. The alter- 
native left has unselfishly taken its place in the new social movements, 
but has not progressed sufficiently in quantity, quality or unity to be able 
to offer them a lead. The project of the journal has not corresponded to 
the reality of the forces in play. We were too impatient and too hopeful: 
no great front of reform is in sight. For the moment, all that can be done 
is to try here and there to open breaches for one. Still, this would not in 
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itself justify the suspension of our undertaking; in principle, indeed, it 
could reinvigorate it. It would after all be important for the Rivista del 
manifesto to analyse how and why, after so much expense of energy, the 
record of achievement should be so meagre; to assess the role of objec- 
tive circumstances and of the subjective responsibilities of the various 
political and social actors over these last years; and to draw the lessons of 
the time, as an independent journal could freely do. 


A left programme 


The fact, however, is that the successive urgent choices and judgements 
we had to make have confronted us instead with the question of what 
kind of journal we wanted to produce: one directly engaged in political 
struggle, or one mainly dedicated to the sort of research and analysis 
that can indirectly sustain it. This was a debate we could perhaps have 
resolved with an editorial reorganization, introducing new forces and 
ways of working together. We did not manage this. In practice that led 
some to go ahead (quite legitimately) with other political activities, del- 
egating ever more of the actual production of the journal to the editorial 
board. The undesired effect was a weakening of the journal’s character 
as a collective undertaking. Todos colaboradores, todos caballeros. This 
was the reason why some time ago I asked that there be a rotation in 
the role of coordinator without this implying any crisis at that stage in 
the journal. More recently, however, serious political and cultural disa- 
greements have emerged among us. It is my duty to give an account of 
these and to offer my own view, in a respectful but frank way. 


Let me begin with the question of the best way to intervene in the current 
Italian political situation. Writing just after the 2004 European elections, 
we all agreed that there are now two essential and connected issues to 
be discussed. The first is the procedure, the character and conduct of 
the new coalition to be constructed, capable of defeating the centre-right 
government and replacing it. After much hesitation and uncertainty, 
and if only because they see no alternative, the political parties of the 
opposition have at last admitted the need not just to unite in an electoral 
alliance, but also to take the responsibility of governing in coalition on 
the basis of a common programme and an agreed leader. Those who, like 
ourselves, had long argued for such a convergence cannot fail to consider 
it an important move in the right direction, to which we hope to have 
contributed. Now that the decision has been made, it will be difficult to 
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reverse. It has already led to a much more combative mode of opposition 
to the government; a campaign of mobilizations has been agreed, and 
has already borne fruit at the polls. Given Berlusconi’s troubles within 
his own coalition and in the country at large, it is not unreasonable to 
believe that we can in the end free ourselves from him. 


Much less reassuring, however, is what might happen afterwards. To 
govern with an alliance of forces and interests, each different from the 
next, is always difficult. The gravity of the situation that will face any 
new government in Italy is likely to make it harder still. It will have 
to try to repair the damage done by Berlusconi, which means deciding 
whether, to what extent, and when to roll back legislation passed under 
him. It will have to work out when and how to carry out a redistribution 
of income—urgent both for social equality and a revival of production— 
in conditions where public finances have been undermined. Economic 
policies and forms of state intervention to reverse industrial decline, 
and encourage new priorities for growth, will have to be agreed and 
implemented—and yield prompt results. A foreign policy must be pre- 
pared that refuses further wars, be they ‘preventive’ or ‘humanitarian’, 
helps to settle existing conflicts and assists economic development in 
poorer countries. All of this will have to be attempted under the con- 
straints of international agreements, the blackmail of financial markets, 
and lack of any European back-up. 


Not only does no programme of this kind yet exist; serious discussion of 
one has not even begun. Nor should we be surprised at this. Reluctance 
to confront impending issues is based on the well-founded fear that, if 
the continuing differences between the parties of the opposition were 
exposed, they would damage prospects of success at the polls. The coali- 
tion lacks, in fact, either the ideas or the will to design the compromises 
needed to square the totality of positions at stake, and circumscribe the 
irreducible tenets by which each of its constituents could feel repre- 
sented. Political realism therefore counsels: ‘let’s worry about it later’. 
Some say openly that the dynamic of the movement will impose deci- 
sions and tasks on which agreement cannot be secured in advance. When 
pressed, others admit to thinking that the break-up of the bloc behind 
Berlusconi will, if necessary, of itself create a ‘substitute majority’. 


1 The phrase refers to the idea that the centre left could dispense with the need 
for Rifondazione by recruiting allies from the centre right, after a break-up of 
Berlusconi’s coalition in the wake of electoral defeat. 
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From that point of view, how much authority to grant the putative 
leader of the coalition to mediate foreseeable disagreements becomes 
a vital question. 


But those who, like ourselves, have no direct political responsibility in 
such matters still find themselves caught in a paralysing, or at any rate 
restricting, contradiction. To what extent can we speak frankly of the 
negative as well as the positive sides of the centre left without undermin- 
ing a common struggle? How far and when is it appropriate to criticize 
political forces that are close to us and which we support—for example, 
on their own reluctance to outline an explicit programme, or the sur- 
real question of primaries to elect a leader of the left? These dilemmas 
prompt a kind of self-censorship, likely to persist until the next elections, 
that cannot but make the journal marginal and ineffectual, frustrating 
any definition of a political programme, by trapping it between the mini- 
mal and the unfeasible. 


On unity 


This problem is intertwined with and reacts on a second: practical unity 
among forces on the radical left. These now represent, for better or worse, 
some 13 per cent of the Italian electorate and more still on the social plane. 
If, instead of insisting on acting separately and keeping their hands free 
for the future, they were to work together to shape the programme of 
the coalition and contribute to the formation of the next government, 
they could secure significant pledges from their partners now, and punc- 
ture future illusions about a ‘substitute majority’. This should be easily 
manageable: there is virtually complete agreement among the various 
forces on the vital topics of the hour (war, rights, fiscal policy). But such 
agreement remains blocked not only by past and persisting animosities, 
or the mere need of each of the leading groups to maintain its visibility. 
The principal difficulty lies in a common hesitation over laying out clearly 
where to be intransigent, and where to accept compromises, within the 
coalition; and then defending these decisions before a rank-and-file that 
has not been prepared for them, and mass movements that are under- 
standably distrustful of all political machinations. 


Nearly everyone now agrees on the need for a co-ordination of the radical 
left, and the first positive steps have already been taken, with Bertinotti’s 
proposal for a ‘container’, and Asor Rosa’s for a self-summoned 
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assembly.? How could we not support such proposals when we have for 
so long insisted on the need for initiatives like them? Nonetheless, if 
we are to proceed seriously, the obstacles on this path have first to be 
acknowledged and overcome; otherwise the enterprise could come grind- 
ing to a halt, as has happened in the past. How is this to be avoided? It 
is on this question that a disagreement has emerged within the Rivista 
del manifesto. Some comrades argue, in more or less forceful fashion, 
that if the radical left is to have any political representation and coherent 
direction, there is no choice in current circumstances but to acknowl- 
edge Rifondazione Comunista as its pole of reference and driving force. 
They would have us support ‘without reservations’ Bertinotti’s efforts to 
open out and renew his party. 


I and others think somewhat differently. I was personally involved in 
the creation of Rifondazione, and despite subsequent and serious dif- 
ferences with the party I have always voted for it. ] pushed for a place 
for Bertinotti on the advisory panel of the Rivista del manifesto, in which 
he has long been a valued participant. I recognize that the party is the 
principal force of the radical left and I appreciate its presence in the 
alter-globalization movement. I would never dream of suggesting that 
Rifondazione should change its name, or dissolve itself as a party. I do 
not believe, however, that it could in the short term come to express or 
represent the whole of the radical left, even if it succeeds in growing in 
strength and opening itself to new ideas. For there is a wider and more 
variegated area of opinion, some of it scattered and some of it organized, 
that still gravitates around the Democratici di sinistra (ps) and does not 
know in which direction to go. There are other smaller political forma- 
tions which, while they may not be in good health, have still managed to 
collect a full half of that 13 per cent at the polls. There are important sec- 
tors among the unions, environmentalists and the peace movement that 
are all sympathetic to autonomy. And there is an ongoing debate within 
Rifondazione itself which must not be allowed to open new wounds. 


It is not enough to ask these forces for their support, or to offer a sort 
of gradual convergence, let alone a de facto delegation of leadership 
to Rifondazione. That will not work. Just to draw these forces into a 
serious pact for common action—not a mere talking-shop—something 


2 Bertinotti’s proposal was for an alliance that could ‘contain’ a wide variety of 
parties and associations. Alberto Asor Rosa, an imfluential hterary historian and 
teacher at the Roman umversity La Sapienza, proposed a permanent assembly of 
the radical left. 
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has to change, rapidly and demonstrably, in everyone and for everyone. 
Inasmuch as Rifondazione is the major organizing force of this left, and 
in order to help it, we ought to put two requirements to it: that its shifts 
of political line be made less suddenly and after more discussion, and 
that leadership of the party be less concentrated in its General Secretary. 
These are two changes without which movements already distrust- 
ful of the operation of government and of politics in general will not 
wish to be involved. These forces want to see a new way of practising 
politics, not just of preaching it. 


On these immediate political questions, it is not impossible to reconcile 
the different positions I have described. The sense of responsibility of 
all those involved in the Rivista del manifesto has ensured that they have 
not led to polemical exchanges in its pages, or indeed prevented those 
charged with editing it from mediating between them without compro- 
mising their own convictions. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that in the 
public space our positions have appeared at odds and our differences 
obvious to all. And that is enough to prevent a journal like ours from car- 
rying out, within the limits of its competence, the function for which it 
was founded: that of doing politics and not simply talking politics. Well- 
intentioned people might well believe the latter is enough. Not I. The 
journal needs more unity, more conviction, more autonomy. 


A broader refoundation 


The theme, however, with which we have been more largely grappling, 
and which has in the end divided us, goes well beyond the politics of the 
short term. It can be described as the challenge of refounding—so far 
as it is in our power—a kind of thought and a political subject capable 
of offering a plausible and rational account of the history behind us, an 
overall interpretation of a present still unfamiliar to us, and a vision of a 
distant future to which we could aspire without utopian illusion. Such a 
project would be akin, in other words, to that which took shape in vari- 
ous ways in the 2oth century in Marxism and the workers’ movement. I 
am speaking not only of ‘values’, nor of an ideology (ambiguous term); 
rather, I am speaking of a vision that roots values in a context and ani- 
mates a ‘real movement’. 


The established left feels no need for this. It has become an electoral 
machine whose ethos and horizon is limited to the short term. Even when 
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it proclaims lofty values, it fails to ask what different world its, victory 
might serve, but wonders only how it must play to win. Living off ideolo- 
gies and personnel provided by the current system, this left dismisses 
as ineffective and dangerous—‘grand narratives’—everything that would 
transcend it, or would seek to discern in history and society the contours 
of an alternative potential future. In this view, the Enlightenment and 
Marxism were mere projections of religion, at best to be put up with 
sceptically, not a foundation for politics, which is essentially a matter of 
techniques and administration. 


For the alternative left as a political subject, in the proper sense, much 
more is needed. It needs to be able to isolate long-term trends and prob- 
lems in history, and to identify the agents, needs and resources within it 
that offer hope of a qualitative advance of civilization and an alternative 
project for society—a historical bloc that could realize these. The col- 
lapse of actually existing socialism, and the eclipse of social democracy 
as any kind of other socialism, has on the contrary left a void which has 
been filled by a spontaneism that negates the need for politics in the 
name of uncritical faith in the revolt of the ‘multitude’. Such a belief 
is but a mirror version of faith in progress: neoanarchism versus neo- 
liberalism. Thus the alternative left, fifteen years after 1989, remains a 
divided minority, oscillating between radicalism and suivisme. 


The complex, difficult task of reconstructing a political left requires a 
‘constituent process’ in which new ideas and new experiences can fuse 
into coherent form. This was already an issue in the battle around the 
dissolution of the pct in 1991. Later the Rivista del manifesto repeatedly 
proposed ideas for such a process, especially after 2001, when the centre 
left was in turmoil after its electoral defeat, and a crisis of the system 
coincided with mass protests in Italy. At the time our proposals were 
greeted with mistrust by those to whom they were addressed. Later they 
were generally dismissed because of the illusion that the social move- 
ments were in themselves sufficient to resolve the problem, and all that 
was needed was to ‘dissolve ourselves in them’. Others tried different 
routes: the grouping that suddenly took shape and just as suddenly dis- 
appeared around Cofferati; the proposal for a ‘Partito di Lavoro’; the 
founding of as many associations as there are parties. The Rivista del 
manifesto was traversed by each of these endeavours and the unity of its 


3 Sergio Cofferati, former general secretary of the cei trade union, which led a 
three-million-strong protest against Berluscom’s labour legislation. 
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editors suffered their repercussions to varying degrees. Today the theme 
of a ‘constituent process’ has finally entered the political agenda and 
passed into received wisdom, even if the general situation is much less 
favourable for it. Having no pretence to copyright, we can only be happy 
in the illusion of having been of some use. 


Yet the journal’s most serious difficulty, paradoxically, derives from this. 
Any ‘constituent process’ capable of giving birth to a true political sub- 
ject, precisely because it must involve some fertile synthesis of different 
histories and traditions, poses a problem of identity for its participants. 
This is a problem that affects the Rivista del manifesto particularly acutely, 
because we are located at the most disputed point. For in recent years, 
the drive of a historical and ideological revisionism—trepresenting the 
20th century as a mass of rubble, the October Revolution and Marxism 
as carriers of a totalitarian virus, the organized party and the exercise of 
power as leading straight to every kind of degeneration—has become 
more intense and often much cruder. What is new, however, is that 
this revisionist impulse has penetrated the whole of the left. This has 
now occurred even in Italy, which after all boasted a communist party 
of a rather original sort, one that was the architrave of a new and more 
advanced democracy, and tried to respond to the challenges of social 
change around it without renouncing an anti-capitalist perspective. 


The Rivista del manifesto was conceived for a different sort of task alto- 
gether: to confront without reticence or censorship the theme of the 
progressive degeneration and ultimate failure of the revolutions of the 
2oth century, and to seek the underlying reasons, not only the particular 
historical conditions, for that failure. But also to salvage and uphold the 
contribution that these revolutions made to kinds of human progress 
that are at risk in our own time. To uncover in the most grievous errors 
the true questions to which the wrong answers were given. And, last but 
not least, to identify and value those teachings which the political history 
and theoretical traditions—Gramsci and a too often mutilated Marx—of 
Italian communism can offer, in method and in merit, for analysis of the 
present and projection of the future. 


In short, not a bland desire to continue as before, nor a sentimental nos- 
talgia, nor the summary disposal of a heritage. So as critical but convinced 
communists of long standing, we committed ourselves to a prolonged 
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personal and collective venture. We have carried out this task for the past 
five years, even if with uneven application or resolve. 


More recently, however—perhaps prey to the force of a wind blowing 
hard enough to inhibit even those who would resist it—fatal differences 
have emerged between us. Legitimately, there are those who feel—as 
a kind of debt of loyalty—the need for a more explicit and radical self- 
criticism, a break with a past in which we were compromised and which 
we were too slow and cautious to oppose. I will mention only the name 
of Pietro Ingrao, for the influence he had, the authority he retains, and 
the asperity of Il compagno disarmato, his recent book-length interview. 


Others—including, ironically, an often apostate communist like myself— 
feel, conversely, the need and the duty to go against the grain, and not to 
cross that line which divides even the harshest criticism from a blanket 
dismissal and wholesale rejection of the communist heritage. Not only 
because of the importance of roots, even when the terrain changes and 
one wants to graft a new shoot onto the stem of the plant; and not only 
because of the absurdity that, in an Italy where so many outmoded and 
discredited traditions have been revived with a little sprucing up, the 
only tradition to be avoided and exorcised should be its communism. 
But because I believe that a differentiated analysis, a counter-factual his- 
tory of the communist tradition and its overcoming, is the most difficult 
and truly innovative task for a new left in a new world. 


Speaking for myself, I strongly doubt that I have the intellectual capac- 
ity or the energy left for such a difficult task, and perhaps the times 
are not yet ripe for it. But I confess that I would not want to free 
myself from that burden, if only as an instinctive existential choice. 
In any case, for an inveterate health fanatic like myself, it promises 
excellent mental gymnastics. 


Translated by Alan O’Leary 
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DARKO SUVIN 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


O BE DISPLACED from one’s country of origin and 

upbringing—the experience of over 175 million people in 

the world, on a conservative estimate—is a wrench perhaps 

comparable in impact to that of war, long-term hunger or 
imprisonment.’ It has similar roots to these in the odium theologicum of 
modern power-holders, although displacement is of course a relatively 
milder variant. In this sense, too, it is quite unmetaphorical. Instead of a 
person creatively carrying over (meta phorein) meanings, across accepted 
borders of sense, a person is here bodily pushed over borders by forces 
beyond his or her control. But all our lives are shot through with ways of 
apprehending ourselves and others (what is a border? and a person?), so 
that right at the outset a secondary, metaphoric usage of displacement 
needs to be brought into play: the sense of feeling alien and out of place, 
a widespread unease sometimes deepening into despair, that seems so 
intrinsic to the experience of modernity. Marx, of course, found the root 
of alienation in the labour process. The acute critic of the first modern 
mass democracy, Thoreau, postulated that most people live lives of quiet 
desperation, but the sentiment is most often articulated by and about 
intellectuals, from Nietzsche to Sartre to Said. 


But this depends on how we define intellectuals. Sociologically, they 
have been characterized as those middle-class people, largely univer- 
sity graduates, who ‘produce, distribute and preserve distinct forms of 
consciousness’—images, stories, concepts.? In another sense, however, 
anybody is a potential intellectual insofar as she or he attempts to articulate 
meanings and make sense of the forces shaping our lives, as Brecht and 
Gramsci put it, combining a lived concern for knowledge and for freedom. 
For the present purpose I would differentiate between two poles, one of 
critical intellectuals and the other what Debray has called reproductive or 
distributive intellectuals: the engineers of material and human resources; 
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admen and design professionals; the new bishops and cardinals of the 
media clerisy; most lawyers—in other words, the ‘organic’ mercenaries, 
for whom postmodern cynicism dispenses with the need for alibis. Most 
distributive intellectuals work to reproduce, at one level or another, the 
means of psychophysical repression. The critical intellectuals, those who 
produce new forms of consciousness and subconsciousness, are most 
likely to be alienated from today’s regimes, to feel themselves what used 
to be called ‘inner émigrés’ or undeclared exiles. 


Yet this is too ambiguous a category to be used at the outset of an inves- 
tigation into ‘actually existing’ displacement. The metaphor, ‘all modern 
thinkers are exiles’, might tend rather to conceal the brute fact of bodies 
not only psychically but physically in exile, and the new ways of feeling, 
thinking, and living that this brings; to elide the experience of working 
and downtrodden people. The metaphor is of Christian origin, evok- 
ing the expulsion from Eden; and the quasi-Christian insistence on the 
alienation of the post-lapsarian soul seems to obscure ‘what is truly hor- 
rendous: that exile is irremediably secular and unbearably historical; that 
it is produced by human beings for other human beings’. I want there- 
fore to hold the metaphor in abeyance; yet also to keep it in mind for 
later use, because it wonderfully illuminates, first, some central facets 
of the phenomenology or inner sense of exile, of the existential aliena- 
tion or opposition most displaced persons feel toward where they were 
displaced from and displaced to; and second, some of the cognitive and 
creative uses to which displacement can be put. 


Accordingly, this essay will first attempt to establish a typology and a brief 
phenomenology of displacement, and then consider some of its appli- 
cations for intellectuals. It pretends to no more than a first orientation 
in this field, leaving out such key historical factors as the world mar- 
ket, demographic trends, war. It addresses itself only to the modalities 
and consequences of people getting, more or less reluctantly, from an 


‘I would hke to thank Carlo Pagett, Chang Hueikeng, Carla Dente, Laura Matteoli, 
Patrick Parrinder and Marc Angenot for their help with matenals and critical com- 
ments. Needless to say, the opinions and any errors are my own. Figures for those 
‘foreign-born’ in 2002 from ‘Factfile. Global Migration’, http //news. bbc.co.uk. 
*C. Wright Mills, White Collar, New York 1953, p. 142; but cf. David Noble, America 
by Design, New York 1977, and Barbara and John Ehrenreich, ‘The Professional- 
Managerial Class,’ ın Pat Walker, ed., Between Labor and Capital, Boston 1979. 

3 Edward Said, ‘Reflections on Exile’, Granta 13, 1984, p. 160, reprinted in Reflections 
on Exile and Other Essays, Cambridge, ma 2000. 
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original society to a new and at least initially strange one. Therefore, it 
will speak little about how the ‘target’ society deals with such people (asy- 
lum etc.), and not at all about the modalities and consequences of their 
return to the ‘source’ society, if that happens; nor about the important 
economic and political fallout of the communications between such a 
diaspora and its source. 


Choosing and leaving 


‘Anyone prevented from returning home is an exile,’ wrote Edward 
Said—as a Christian-born Palestinian Arab and critical intellectual, an 
addetto ai lavori if ever there was—in his 1984 essay, ‘Reflections on 
Exile’. Said goes on to speak about refugees and émigrés, and I shall use 
insights by him and others to construct a typology as a guide to the laby- 
rinth of what I shall provisionally call forced displacement. Here, however, 
the term ‘exiles’, which can loosely encompass also refugees and émi- 
grés, will be taken in the stricter sense of people forced out from their 
original society for political reasons (though elsewhere it may become 
necessary to use it for the whole category of ‘forcibly displaced people’). 


To be prevented from returning home, one must first have left under 
pressure and in circumstances which make a return impossible, 
although the particular individual may not have been fully aware that 
this would be the case. A cognate but experientially and existentially 
quite different category is expatriates, such as my fellow-members of the 
Cambridge Club of Toscana and Umbria, who have moved from England 
to Italy’s even greener and more pleasant land to work and mostly marry. 
According to Said, ‘expatriates voluntarily live in an alien country’, the 
best-known group in cultural history being perhaps the Americans in 
Paris after the First World War: Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, 
Stein, Miller; and the somewhat more complex cases of their black com- 
patriots, such as Baldwin and Wright, or of Irishmen like Joyce and 
Beckett. Pure expatriates are those who can and usually do return, whose 
physical and metaphoric alienation from their mother-country is there- 
fore not so thoroughgoing as to be permanent. ‘Expatriates may share in 
the solitude and estrangement of exile, but they do not suffer under its 
rigid proscriptions’: they retain their original nation-state rights and are 
spared the sense of indefinitely durable, very possibly final sundering or 
expulsion from the society of their youthful acculturation.4 In a looser 


4 Said, ‘Reflections on Exile’, p. 166. 
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sense, temporary power-holders and missionaries in the colonies, as 
well as scholars investigating other societies, are also expatriates.’ The 
latest avatar of the colonial administrator is the swelling class of elite 
technicians of capitalist globalization—the international bankers, plan- 
ners, policy makers, accountants and Nco employees flitting between 
the cities of five continents. Yet almost all expect to return to enhanced 
status at home, and fall totally outside this discussion. Finally, expatriates 
remind us that the possibility of moving to a new location may be quite 
positive, and that this could also be the case for a number of displaced 
persons from less fortunate categories. It is, alas, the bleaker aspect of 
displacement that must first of all be faced. 


A typology of departure 


The precondition for talking about this category, then, is the existence of 
people who grow up and are acculturated in one national society, with 
its mores, language, sights, sounds and all other treasures of youthful 
experience, and who move to live in another country without certitude 
of return. Not rarely such people, especially intellectuals, move to several 
other places—Joyce to Paris, Italy and Switzerland; Nabokov to Germany 
and the usa. Here a first distinction needs to be made, between what I 
shall call single exiles—though as with the Joyces, this is often a nuclear 
family—and multiple or mass exoduses, by those whom I shall call refu- 
gees. If we term the original society O, and the new, strange one S, we 
come to this initial overview: 








TABLE I 
EXILES O—-+S Single departure, political reasons 
REFUGEES O—+S Mass departure, political reasons 


EXPATRIATES O +—> S Single departure, ideological and/ 
or economic reasons 


EMIGRHS O—+S_ Mass departure, economic reasons 
(only sometimes O «—> S) 





5 See A. R. JanMohamed, ‘Worldliness-without-World, Homelessness-as-Home,’ in 
Michael Sprinker, ed., Edward Said: A Critical Reader, Oxford 1992, pp. 96-120. 
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The typology can also be represented as a Levi-Straussian quadrangle of 
2x 2 parameters, figuring RETURN: Possible or Impossible and DEPARTURE: 
Single or Mass, as in Table 2: 











TABLE 2 
RETURN 
Possible Impossible 
Single Expatriates Exiles 
DEPARTURE 
Mass Emigrés Refugees 


Some qualifications. First, since these terms are inevitably treated by 
incompatible discourses (for example, those of police bureaucracy and 
social philosophy), and are in any case historical variables, it is doubt- 
ful that a fully viable typology can be established. Nonetheless it seems 
impossible to proceed without an initial overview; if and when new gen- 
eral insights can be arrived at, the raft may be spurned. 


Second: in the right-hand column, RETURN IMPOSSIBLE, both exiles and 
refugees were driven out by the political powers of their original coun- 
tries, and they are differentiated here simply as more-or-less prominent 
individual exiles (such as the Hellenic ostracized and other banished 
victims of authority), as opposed to refugees, ‘suggesting large herds of 
innocent and bewildered people requiring urgent international assist- 
ance’.® But in fact the conditions of forced displacement differ sharply 
between exiles—usually able to choose at least the day of departure 
and afford a ticket on a cross-border train, ship or plane—and refu- 
gees, often tens of thousands or indeed millions of people, uprooted by 
immediate fear of death and fleeing by whatever improvised means are 
available. True, once the refugees arrive in S, they may either be put into 
resettlement camps, which threaten to become durable pseudo-homes 
(as in the case of Palestinian or Serbian Krajina and Kosovar refugees), 
or they may disperse and become statistically indistinguishable from 


6 Said, ‘Reflections on Exile’, p. 166. 
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the prominent exiled. But in either case, the refugees are likely to be 
overwhelmingly from the working classes (usually peasants and arti- 
sans) and small traders. The exiles, however, were in Classical times 
members or immediate satellites of the upper classes (the politician 
Alcibiades, the poet Ovid) and in modern times are either politicians 
or intellectuals (the two fuse in Marx, Lenin and Trotsky), so that com- 
mitted poets like Brecht, Neruda, Hikmet or many of the Spaniards 
after 1939 are not rare. Exiles and some refugees cannot return—unless 
they renege—until the political horizon in O changes significantly 
(for refugees), as in the case of the us Vietnam War refuseniks in 
Canada and Europe, or (for exiles) changes radically, as in the cases of 
Khomeini and Solzhenitsyn. 


Third: the RETURN PossIBLE column is more than a little dubious. Since 
expatriates, as a rule, can return to O whenever they wish, they per- 
haps belong to an epicycle of this typology; they are retained here not 
simply because they are of interest to students of literature, arts and 
sciences, but because the comparison to the forcibly displaced might 
prove of some use. The term émigré—evoking the 19th-century Irish, 
Italian, Jewish and subsequently Latin American and other emigrations 
to the usa—is not used in the technical or bureaucratic sense of anyone 
who emigrates to a new country, but is restricted to mass displacements 
for mainly economic reasons. Such émigrés, who follow the maxim ubi 
bene ibi patria, do not quite fit the division between RETURN POSSIBLE 
OT IMPOSSIBLE: since they left to escape poverty (usually coupled with 
second-rate political status, but not the same as direct political expul- 
sion), those that attain some economic comfort can return, often in old 
age, and possibly to remaining relatives. Nonetheless, this does not hold 
for the mass of émigrés; and the fact that possibility or impossibility of 
return remains so important existentially, and therefore also psychologi- 


cally, may for present purposes justify retaining this column. 


Fourth: the above discussion leads to the conclusion that ‘single’ dis- 
placements (expatriates and exiles) belong mainly to the upper or 
upper-middle classes, displaced by the rise of new power-groups, while 
the ‘mass’ displacements (émigrés and refugees) belong mainly to the 
lower or lower-middle classes, displaced by a desire for economic better- 
ment or through fear of group reprisals. The forcibly expelled, exiles and 
refugees, go wherever they might find safety; the economically pushed 
émigrés move, as a rule, from the global periphery to the metropolis, and 
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the pulled expatriates to wherever the working conditions are better. Yet 
finally, politics is inseparable from economics. If the border-crossings by 
exiles and refugees may roughly be labelled political displacements, while 
those of expatriates and émigrés are primarily economic, we should not 
forget that, in the first case, political expulsion is almost always speeded 
by expectation of economic advantage to those who remain (as in anti- 
Semitism); while in the second case, the economic stimulus forleaving may 
be strongly intertwined with lack of power and ideological alienation. 


When one factor, political or economic, is not immediately apparent, it 
usually lurks in the background. Both are accompanied by ideological 
stances, quite consciously articulated in the case of intellectuals. Henry 
James, T. S. Eliot and Joseph Conrad settled in England, ‘in flight’, as 
Eagleton ironically suggests, ‘from a lack of established order and civi- 
lized manners elsewhere’; Pound’s flight from disorder took him to 
fascist allegiance. Paris, meanwhile, seems to have attracted mainly 
rebels and dissidents.” Between these poles there fall the very many writ- 
ers and artists who settled in France, Britain and then the us, before and 
after the Second World War: from Wittgenstein and the New York paint- 
ers to Rushdie, Ishiguro and Mo. 


Fifth: exiles and refugees, who see no possibility of returning, have had 
the decision to depart forced upon them: their input was, in the case of 
exiles, at best en amont, in the much prior decision to take up certain 
political positions; in the case of refugees, the input was usually nil: they 
were simply born as Serbs, Hindus or Palestinians, and forced out by the 
political powers striving for a monolithic nation in newly independent 
Croatia, Pakistan or Israel. However, from a different angle, departure 
for exiles and expatriates, as indicated in Table 1, is existentially a sin- 
gular decision (though clearly influenced by other people’s); but for 
refugees and émigrés, it is a decision taken either serially or en masse. 
The singular decider becomes, in turn, part of an a posteriori collectivity 
once in S, where both exiles and expatriates constitute (different) sub- 
groups held together by language, politics and destiny; and sometimes 
by profession, as in the case of physicists in the Manhattan Project or 
European exiles in Hollywood at the time of Hitler (the latter, mainly 


7 See Terry Eagleton, Exiles and Emigrés, London and New York 1970, p. 15; and 
Pascale Casanova, The World Republic of Letters, Cambridge, ma 2005; see also p. 89 
in this issue. 
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German-speaking, community felt quite estranged from Anglophone 
expatriates like Huxley and Isherwood). 


Of course there are many grey zones and cross-hatchings. Status may 
shift with the vicissitudes of time: Picasso began as an enthusiastic expa- 
triate to the bright lights of Paris, but after Franco he turned exile. Shelley, 
Byron and their circle, including Mary Shelley and Claire Clairmont, 
were (much like Wilde after his trial) halfway between exiles and expatri- 
ates; the males probably nearer to exile, whence Shelley's exclamation 
‘Thou paradise of exiles, Italy!’*. Again, many refugees become such 
when fearing they would be exiled or imprisoned if they did not leave: 
the vanquished rank-and-file in civil wars, for instance. 


Such grey zones or shifting roles occur in many individual cases. To 
mention one I know best, my own: as a child, I was a refugee in liber- 
ated Italy from the German and Italian Fascist occupation of Yugoslavia. 
As a student, I was a short-term expatriate in England, France and the 
usa. Then, as an adult, I was half-expatriate and half-émigré, as a uni- 
versity teacher in North America; until after seven years I realized I 
was simply an émigré. Finally, after the collapse of the Federative 
Republic of Yugoslavia, when the resulting Croatian mini-state refused 
citizenship to my Bosnian-born wife, baptized in the Orthodox reli- 
gion, and after my retirement to Italy, I am today an expatriate from 
Canada, which had accorded me its citizenship. What this all might 
mean should become clearer as we get on to the phenomenological 
psychology of displacement. 


Nations and borders 


Finally, but quite fundamentally, the proposed typology is historically 
dependent upon the rise of nation-states: both as O, the determining 
locus of youthful acculturation; and as S, the determining instance of 
full, partial or non-acceptance for the displaced. It is sometimes forgot- 
ten that Anderson’s justly celebrated definition of nation, as ‘an imagined 
political community’, adds that the nation is a ‘limited and sovereign’ 
community. Sovereignty marks well the nation’s absolutist claims, no 











8 Percy Bysshe Shelley, Julian and Maddalo 1: 57; cited m Christine Brooke-Rose, 
‘Exsul’, in Susan Rubin Suleiman, ed., Exile and Creativity, Durham, nc and 
London 1998, p. 9. How times have changed since 1818, with the exacerbation and 
miniaturization of nationalisms between Bonaparte and Bossi! 
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smaller than theocracies make upon their adherents; while the limits 
of the ‘impermeable’ and ‘closed surface’ of the modern nation are far 
stricter than in pre-national states.” Surely there were proportionately 
as many exiles before that: almost all the great Chinese poets managed 
to offend the imperial Court as badly as Ovid, and political strife pro- 
duced exiles from popes like Gregory vir to lesser fry like Dante. But 
expatriates are already predicated upon a notion of patria largely absent 
from the more encompassing political formations—unified in part by 
an official written language, not based on ethnicity—of late Antiquity, 
and especially of the Middle Ages. Theocritus might seek patronage 
from a Sicilian as well as an Alexandrian despot; clerics, mercenary 
captains, philosophers and musicians moved with ease across medieval 
Christendom and Islam. (At the same time, serfs could not move from 
the soil at all, while masses of slaves from wars and raids were trans- 
ported hundreds or thousands of miles.) 


Modern experience brought a new vocabulary. While tribal congeries 
have always shifted in great migrations across steppes and seas, mass 
refugees from O to S seem to begin with the rise of the bourgeoisie, 
nation-state and attendant religious wars: the r7th-century expulsion 
of Huguenots from France and emigration of Puritans from England; 
followed by mass émigrés, as the first full hemispheric market came 
into being around the Atlantic; and culminating in huge population 
shifts across almost all borders in the 2oth century, from 1918 up to 
our present war-torn days. Nationalist narratives cultivate a monolithic 
little splinter-truth of their own which has far less tolerance for others 
than, say, the Ottoman empire, where the majority of grand viziers were 
islamized non-Ottomans. 


After 1918, the constitution of Central and Eastern European states with 
large ‘national minorities’, often from neighbouring countries, was 
accompanied by huge migrations of refugees, incommensurate with 
earlier single exiles; the experience was repeated on a far greater scale in 
Africa and Asia after 1945. The alternatives meted out to the refugees, 
argued Hannah Arendt, were either repatriation, which in most cases was 
impracticable; ‘naturalization’, a revealing bureaucratism implying that 
the official seal of citizenship, bestowed by S on people coming from O, 





° Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities, London 1991, p. 6; see also George 
Mosse, The Nationalization of the Masses, New York 1977. On the nation-state’s 
‘closed surface’, see Carl Schmitt, Das Nomos der Erde, Köln 1950, P. 99. 
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cancelled the aliens’ ‘unnaturalness’; or, most often, neglect—leaving the 
refugees in a limbo of semi-illegality, where often ‘the only practical sub- 
stitute for a non-existent homeland was an internment camp’. Under 
conditions of capitalist globalization, meanwhile, poorer economic émi- 
grés have found that ‘free’ circulation applies on a descending scale to 
finance, commodities, information and (least of all) to people. On con- 
servative estimates, at least 3,500 immigrants died trying to penetrate 
Fortress Europe between 1993 and 2002, and the situation is similar 
along the 1,500 miles separating the us from Latin America. 


A phenomenology of immigration 


‘The subjectivity or interiority of the immigrant or exile is formed and 
informed by the totality of her or his “home” culture. When individuals 
go to a new society, they experience a major gap between the alien cul- 
ture and the self (in)formed elsewhere: collective and individual subjects 
no longer coincide’: this precise collocation by JanMohamed may intro- 
duce a focus on the lived negotiation between O and S, which makes 


immigrants what they are." Arendt particularizes this from the experi- 
ence of Hitlerian exile: 


We lost our homes, which means the familiarity of daily life We lost our 
occupation, which means the confidence that we are of some use in the 
world. We lost our language, which means the naturalness of reactions, the 
simplicity of gestures, the unaffected expression of feelings.” 


It is usually an ‘essential sadness [that] can never be surmounted’; immi- 
grants ‘feel their difference (even as they frequently exploit it) as a kind 
of orphanhood’—though it may be palliated in cases of more fortunate 
insertion into S.» Essentially, an immigrant has two choices: either Said’s 
‘solitude experienced outside the group’, or cocooning inside a small 





1 Hannah Arendt, Imperialism, Part 11 of The Human Condition, New York and 
London 1973 (written 1945-49), p. 284. People ‘forced out of all political communi- 
ties . . . have lost all those parts of the world and all those aspects of human existence 
which are the result of our common labour’, Arendt concludes. 

" JanMohamed, ‘Worldliness-without-World’, p. 107. I shall speak here only about 
involuntanily displaced people ın S; their return to O, if and when it happens, needs 
separate consideration. 

2 Hannah Arendt, ‘We Refugees’, onginally published in Menorah Journal no. 1, 
1943, cited in Sharon Ouditt, ed , Displaced Persons: Conditions of Exile in European 
Culture, Aldershot 1992, p. 116. 

» Said, ‘Reflections on Exile’, pp. 159, 167. 
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collectivity oflandsmen, speakers of the pre-displacement language. The 
latter is less common with exiles (who are often both more arrogant and 
better able to fend for themselves), except in cases of politicians plotting 
their return within a small group. But both choices have a huge psychic 
cost, evident in solitude but just as high—if different—in an enforced 
clinging to patriarchal pieties from O. Immigrants are constantly threat- 
ened with the fate Aristotle allotted to those not belonging to the polis: to 
mimic either gods or beasts. 


To belong: what to, how, at what price? This is the central problem for 
the immigrant. Many intellectuals in exile, and some younger refugees 
or émigrés, may have the good fortune to find a place in a profession or 
trade—and indeed, insertion into the work process at a reasonable level 
of economic and existential dignity is probably the key to psychophysical 
survival. A few exiles may trade in their political expertise by going over 
to the enemy, as Themistocles to Artaxerxes, or the KGB transfuges to the 
cia; a number of émigrés may be experts welcome to the host country, 
as Hitler's rocket scientists working for the Red Army or Pentagon. But 
apart from such gilded displacements, most immigrants, and especially 
refugees with no certainty that the society or labour market want them, 
confront the basic problem of economic survival. Illegal activities— 
prostitution, drug-pushing, petty crime—may be the most accessible 
form of work, especially if the S government pushes them into the posi- 
tion of second-rate inhabitants, denied insertion, training, work permits, 
etc. In that case, immigrants are forced to fulfill the prophecies of chau- 
vinists from S who see them as threats. As Freud’s pun has it, those who 
are without a Heim are unheimlich: for the comfortably settled burgher, 
there is something ‘uncanny’ about the homeless and transient. 


The horns of an immigrant’s dilemma, goring most severely exiles and 
intellectual émigrés, are either assimilation or an intransigent, some- 
times curmudgeonly, espousal of marginality. Assimilation opens 
prospects of success in S, which often means becoming more Catholic 
than the Pope—the path chosen by T. S. Eliot, who reinvented himself 
as a conservative Anglo-Catholic; by Kurt Weill, who metamorphosed 
into a Broadway composer; or by Edward Teller, who recreated himself 
as a Cold War hawk; not to mention Brzezinski, Kissinger and Albright. 
Most immigrants surely prefer this option, especially émigrés, who have 
no strong reasons, political or artistic, to return to O; less so perhaps 
the refugees, who may try several host countries. But it may also be, as 
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Dubravka Ugresić notes, tragi-comic: the exile who refused to bow to 
the intrigues of Athens must now adapt to the court of Artaxerxes.4 The 
espousal of marginality, a refusal to conform to the dominant modes of 
thought and behaviour in S, is more often characteristic of expatriate or 
exiled writers, who do not want to lose the language in which they write, 
or the beliefs for which they were forced to leave: Joyce, Brecht or Evgenii 
Zamyatin, equally disliked by the Soviet authorities who let him go and 
the White Russian colony in Paris where he arrived. Word artists in exile 
must pin their hopes for a revindication of their life-work on a return 
to O, by way of either political reversal or posterity, and are inevitably 
stubborn and often unpleasant—like Dante, using eternity as a place for 
settling old scores. 


Displacement as privilege? 


Is there another path, somewhere between assimilation and marginal- 
ity, one which would permit the intellectual to function either in both 
O and S, or as a mediator or universalizer, somersaulting between the 
bull’s horns like the Minoan taurokathdfia dancers? There are histori- 
cal examples of such a stance, among them Byron’s intervention (not 
only by writing) between England and Greece; or those two-way streets 
between imperial metropolis and colonial periphery, forged in our own 
time by Said, from the vus, or Stuart Hall in Britain (who, as a black 
Jamaican, did not have language problems but had to cope with xeno- 
phobia in its racist forms). 


Said developed not only a practice, but also an approximation to a theory 
of border intellectuals, as mediators between the two worlds of O and 
S. His discussion of displacement connects directly to Georg Lukacs’s 
famous hypothesis in The Theory of the Novel, written under the shock 
of the outbreak of the Great War, that the novel is the literary form of 
the soul’s transzendentale Obdachlosigkeit, its ‘transcendental homeless- 
ness’. This was, as Lukács judged it in a shrewd self-critique of 1963, 
the amalgam of a ‘leftwing’ ethics with a ‘rightwing’ epistemology and, 
indeed, ontology.’* In contrast to the epic poem, which was correlative 


4 Dubravka Ugresié, ‘The Wniter in Ene’, in her Thank You for Not Reading, Normal, 
IL 2003, p. 136. 

15 See Brecht’s poem, ‘Concerning the Label Emigrant’, in Brecht, Poems Part Two, 
London 1976. 

16 Georg Lukács, retrospective introduction in Die Theorie des Romans, Neuwied 
1965, p. 16. 
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to a (grossly idealized) order of stable social totalities, with clearly pre- 
scribed values and a virtually unchanging mode of life, the novel after 
Cervantes arises from, and lays bare, the experience of a society in which 
incessant change has become the norm. The disinherited protagonist 
seeks to build a new ‘home’ for himself within it, incorporating some of 
the safeties of the lost one. The theological vocabulary reveals this as a 
laicized Judeo-Christian version of the Fall, which makes the inhabitants 
of the Terrestrial City permanent exiles from the City of God, for which 
they yearn. As Donne phrased it in “The Progress of the Soul’: 


For though through many straits, and lands I roam, 
I launch at paradise, and I sail towards home. 


In Lukács this is filtered through his teacher Weber’s theories of modern 
disenchantment, in fact the death of God. The epic of Antiquity knew 
only one sublunary world, whereas the novel as epic of bourgeois adven- 
turers, speculators and exiles, comments Said, ‘exists because other 
worlds can exist—horizontal connections replacing, as it were, the verti- 
cal link between gods and men.” The novel indicates for Lukács and Said 
both the distress of Geworfenheit, the world’s dereliction, and the hero's 
struggle to achieve a serene Geborgenheit, a shelteredness. In that optic, 
the wanderings of the exceptional exile, the new Odysseus, amount to an 
enlightening and redemptive motif: though he cannot go back to Ithaca, 
his tragical displacement may serve to reveal the cruelty of the world, in 
which he will perish; or he may find some new form of home, however 
makeshift, that offers relief to the unheimlich alienation of the soul (as 
Lukács, four years later, after the horrifying carnage of the Great War, 
would find in the Bolshevik Party). 


This has some similarities to the conservative theme of the ‘uprooted 
cosmopolitanism’ of modern intellectuals, who have no native soil to 
root in but sprout as flowers of asphalt, or of evil; nationalist filiation 
is ultimately bound to the coincidence of Blut und Boden, even if such 
bloody soil is usually hidden by Herder’s cultural form of nature, lan- 
guage. But a diagnosis following and adapting the Lukacs—Said tradition 
to our purposes would run quite differently: the roots are no longer to 
be found—in fact, cannot be found—in horticultural metaphor; they are 
to be sought in time. Raymond Williams’s magisterial The Country and 


7 Said, ‘Reflections on Exile’, p. 167. In this sense, Science Fiction is the materi- 
alization of the hidden presuppositions—the other worlds—of the modem novel, 
what the Russian Formalhists call ‘the baring (or exposure) of the device’. 
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the City traced self-contained ‘knowable communities’ in England up 
to the end of the roth century: none now remain. Displacement from 
no-longer-operative local and national communities does not neces- 
sarily entail cutting off one’s roots, therefore; indeed, it might actually 
help in finding new ones. 


There seem to be two main orientations, not mutually exclusive, 
towards achieving the ‘reassurance, fitness, belonging, association and 
community’ that Said calls affiliation.” Either an intellectual’s exemplary 
roots can be found in another tradition (linguistic, formal, professional, 
etc.): this is the route chosen by the many first and second-generation 
émigrés seeking refuge in engineering and science professions, though 
it is a feature in the humanities too. Or, paradoxically, roots can be 
sought in a projected better world, one to be worked towards by applying 
the tools of the intellectual’s profession (though not only these); a future, 
only for the sake of which one can, as Fichte said, tolerate the present. 
For Said, this is the intellectual as ‘secular critical consciousness’, for 
whom exile is emblematic of ‘an alternative to the mass institutions that 
dominate modern life’: 


The exile knows that in a secular and contingent world, homes are always 
provisional. Borders and barriers, which enclose us within the safety 
of familiar territory, can also become prisons, and are often defended 
beyond reason or necessity. Exiles cross borders, break barriers of thought 
and experience.’9 


From which it follows that, in studying literature, 


the inevitable trajectory of cntical consciousness is to arrive at some acute 
sense of what polrtical, social and human values are entailed ın the read- 
ing, production and transmission of every text . . . [and this also involves 
a relationship to] a concrete reality, about which political, moral and social 
judgements have to be made.” 


If texts are a form of human activity, they need to be correlated with 
(though not reduced to) other such forms, perhaps even repressive 
and displacing ones. But though a stance of Swiftian oppositional criti- 
cism to concrete social situations may serve to reconnect the texts and 
the world, Said nevertheless concludes—following the example of yet 


18 Said, The World, the Text, and the Critic, Cambridge, ma 1991 [1983], p. 8. 
19 Said, ‘Reflections on Exile’, p. 170. 
2 Said, The World, p. 26. 
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another Mitteleuropean Jewish exile, Adorno—that the new home is to 
be found ‘only . . . in writing’. 


This may be psychologically correct; but it is scarcely a realistic politi- 
cal alternative. Said’s own Palestinian cause is a good example of how 
little the powerful institutions of state and media are affected by mere 
words. And he has himself noted the extent to which ‘culture, cultural 
formations, and intellectuals exist by virtue of a very interesting network 
of relationships with the state’s almost absolute power’. For Said, the 
exile’s intellectual mission can, insofar as he remains a lone artisan, 
function only in two ways: either quite locally, within her immediate 
profession, or for wider purposes exemplarily. In the latter case, we are 
back to the metaphor of exile that we left in abeyance at the beginning: 
the displaced person, represented by the exemplary oppositional intel- 
lectual, returns to take upon himself the woes of the world and work out 
a path of exodus for future generations. 


The metaphor of intellectual as exile remains highly ambiguous. On 
the one hand, the chosen identity of outsider suggests a welcome break 
with conformity: ‘to stand away from “home” in order to look at it with 
the exile’s detachment’ is a particular instance of what Brecht calls the 
‘estrangement effect’, of seeing all as strange unless sanctioned by rea- 
soned values. This involves seeing things not simply as they are, but ‘as 
they have come to be that way: contingent, not inevitable . . . the result of 
a series of historical choices made by human beings’. And indeed Said’s 
insistence that by a creative use of displaced personhood the intellectual 
can become a well-informed critic in the borderlands between the poorer 
and richer sections of the world, on ‘both sides of the imperial divide’, 
seems to me rather Brechtian and right. In that case, forced displace- 
ment becomes ‘a model for the intellectual who is tempted, and even 
beset and overwhelmed, by the rewards of accommodation, yea-saying, 
settling in’. And further. 


Exile, far from being the fate of nearly forgotten unfortunates . . . becomes 
something closer to a norm, an experience of crossing boundaries and chart- 
ing new territories ın defiance of the classical canonic enclosures, however 
much its loss and sadness should be acknowledged and registered.+ 











~“ Said, ‘Reflections on Exile’, p. 170. aa Said, The World, pp. 169, 176-7. 

Said, ‘Reflections on Exile’, p. 170; ‘Intellectual Exile: Expatriates and Marginals’, 
Grand Street 12.3, 1993, pp. 122-4; Culture and Imperialism, New York 1993, p. xxvu. 
4 Said, Culture and Imperialism, p. 317. 
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Indeed, in Culture and Imperialism Said even claimed that it is possible ‘to 
regard the intellectual as first distilling then articulating the predicaments 
that disfigure modernity—mass deportation, imprisonment, population 
transfer, collective dispossession, and forced immigrations’. And finally: 


that liberation as an intellectual mission, born in the resistance and oppo- 
sition to the confinements and ravages of imperialism, has now shifted 
from the settled, established, and domesticated dynamics of culture to its 
unhoused, decentered, and exlic energies, energies whose incarnation is 
today the migrant, and whose consciousness is that of the intellectual and 
the artist in exile, the political figure between domains, between forms, 
between homes, and between languages.” 


It will be apparent that Said is here putting an enormous onus on this 

new privileged agent of liberation, replacing Lukacs’s privileged ideal 
proletariat, Virginia Woolf’s privileged androgynous mind (in A Room of 
One’s Own), and Liberation Theology’s privileged option for the poor. Yet 
surely even a whole slew of migrant intellectuals would be inadequate 

to prevent the ravages so well denounced by Said—unless accompanied 

by a careful alliance with some mass movement, into which he himself 
practically entered but which he never theorized. Said knew this too but 

chose to keep it in the background: ‘Exile, in the words of Wallace Stevens, 

is “a mind of Winter” in which the pathos of summer and autumn, as 

much as the potential of spring, are nearby but unobtainable’. Or most 

clearly, as in his consideration of Swift: ‘Intellectual writing protrudes 

into space and time, but its occasions are in the end controlled by real 
power’. What this leaves us with, beyond the no-doubt needed philo- 

logy, is a combination of epistemological enquiry, investigating Said’s 

‘intrinsic conditions on which knowledge is made possible’, and political 

alliances outside criticism proper but made possible and fruitful by the 

oppositional stance. For such a venture not to adjoin to an understand- 

ing of ethno-cultural oppositions which is also, and quite centrally, one 

of class, seems self-defeating.” 


Further: the christological echoes of the migrant and suffering intellec- 
tual as liberator gloss over Said’s own insight, that exilic displacement 





5 Said, Culture and Imperialism, pp. 332-3. 

36 Said, ‘Reflections on Exile’, p. 172. 

»7 See Aijaz Ahmad, In Theory: Classes, Nations, Literatures, London 1992; and the 
approach of Wallerstein, in Part II of Etienne Balibar and Immanuel Wallerstein, 
Race, Nation, Class, London 1998. 
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is irremediably secular and historical, that it is wilfully produced by 
those in power to be borne by other groups or classes of wronged and 
(as Adorno put it) damaged humans. If we wish to use insights from 
theological language, then each moment and each person is in a direct 
relationship to divinity, and no future felicities can erase the Now and 
Here. Various smaller groups, above all the erotic couple, are there- 
fore adopted as makeshift earthly paradises, where exiles might be, in 
Milton’s words, ‘Imparadised in one another’s arms’. But on the whole, 
as classical tragedy rehearsed, the transgressor’s moral triumph is at 
least counterbalanced by his or her suffering and defeat. For those of 
us who are no masochists, a Brechtian or Aristophanic critical comedy 
might be a better template—one with an open ending, an outcome that 
depends on us all. 
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Change of Focus—6 


LU XINYU 


RUINS OF THE FUTURE 


Class and History in Wang Bing’s Tiexi District 


N THE LONG opening shot of West of the Tracks, the camera stares 

from the cabin ofa small goods train moving slowly through snow- 

muffled, abandoned factories. A few ghostly figures flit under a 

gloomy sky. The only sound in a silent landscape is the creak of 
its wheels. These three minutes are like a rite of passage into history. We 
are entering another world, one that has already been destroyed: a ruin 
of industrial civilization. 


Tiexi—‘West of the Tracks’—is a district of Shenyang, the city once 
known as Mukden. For fifty years it was China’s oldest and largest 
industrial base, a fortress of the socialist planned economy. The origins 
of the zone go back to the 1930s, when Japan seized Manchuria and 
constructed a military-industrial complex for its further advance into 
China. Factories were built in the south of Mukden, producing weap- 
onry for the Kwantung Army and machinery for large-scale military 
enterprises, and workers’ housing grew around them. After Liberation 
in 1949, the ussr supplied China with additional industrial equipment 
dismantled from Germany at the end of the war, in what were known as 
the 156 Investment Projects of Soviet aid, most of which were located in 
the North-East. Favourably situated close to Russia, and building on the 
industrial foundations left by Japan, Tiexi became a pioneer example 
of Soviet-style planning in a region that served as an engine of socialist 
modernization for the country as a whole. As late as 1980, around a mil- 
lion workers were employed in the plants of Tiexi, and even today the 
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state owns three-quarters of assets in the province of Liaoning, of which 
Shenyang is the capital. 


In the Reform Era, as China’s path of development shifted from a 
planned to a market economy, Deng Xiaoping’s open-door policy concen- 
trated investment first in the Pearl River Delta and then around the Lower 
Yangzi, with a special focus on Shanghai—Pudong. But while South and 
Central China were shifting to market mechanisms, the North-East still 
depended on command planning, with a high proportion of its output of 
steel and machinery transferred out of the area at low prices to the state, 
and its enterprises subject to heavy taxes. Not thirty but fifty years of the 
pre’s planned economy was made to bear the cost of the twenty years of 
its market economy. By the early 1990s, some of the plants in Tiexi were 
already starting to decline, and by the end of the decade most of its fac- 
tories had closed. In 2002, the 16th Congress of the cc? announced that 
market reforms would rejuvenate the North-East industrial region, trans- 
forming it into an area of high-tech, capital-intensive enterprises. But 
the central government is neither willing nor able to shoulder the invest- 
ments necessary for such a change, hoping instead that foreign capital will 
step into the breach. The reality is that Chinese industrial development 
is heavily dependent on the import of capital goods, which now account 
for two-thirds of total investment in fixed assets. No ready solution to the 
plight of the North-East is in sight. The region’s oil and coal reserves are 
seriously depleted. In Liaoning Province alone the jobless number some 
2.5 million; labour protests and street demonstrations have multiplied, as 
mass unemployment becomes an acute social problem. 


It was into this scene that Wang Bing, a young film graduate in his early 
thirties who was a stranger to the area—he had visited Shenyang once in 
1993, but knew no-one in the city—arrived in late 1999. He had never 
made a film before. Wandering around Tiexi in somewhat low spirits, he 
rented a small pv camera. A year and a half later, he had shot 300 hours 
of footage about the district. Out of this material he created a monumen- 
tal trilogy. West of the Tracks is a documentary that runs for a total of nine 
hours, divided into three parts of descending length—4:3:2—whose 
English-language titles are ‘Rust’, ‘Remnants: Pretty Girl Street’ and 
‘Rails’. It is without question the greatest work to have come out of the 
Chinese documentary movement, and must be ranked among the most 
extraordinary achievements of world cinema in the new century. 
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Its subject is epic—the dusk of an entire social world, together with all 
the hopes and ideals that created it. The fate of the industrial working 
class in what is widely believed to be an electronic age is a theme that 
has inspired films in many countries—France and Britain particularly 
come to mind—not to speak of the remarkable photography of Sebastião 
Salgado of Brazil. But no other such work has a power remotely compa- 
rable to West of the Tracks. Technically, the arrival of digital video, freeing 
the director for a one-man working style, allowed Wang Bing to complete 
his film in total independence, without obligation to studios, the state 
or any other institution. But what raises West of the Tracks to the level 
of great art is the use he has made of this emancipation. A generation 
younger than the pioneers of the new documentary movement in China, 
Wang Bing shares their concern with the lower depths of society. But 
he is consciously an heir of world cinema in a way they could not be. 
At film school, according to his own account, among the major influ- 
ences on him were Pasolini, Tarkovsky, Fassbinder, Godard. The formal 
boldness and self-confidence of West of the Tracks comes out of this tradi- 
tion. Structurally, the trilogy is an awesome composition, a modernist 
narrative conceived with calm and deliberation on the grandest scale. 
Visually, it has a painterly imagination and intensity equal to its architec- 
tonic ambition. In China it has taken us all by surprise, like a majestic 
being confronting us out of nowhere. 


I. RUST 


Inasmuch as industry sets itself ‘objectives’, it 1s in the decisive, i.e. 
historical, dialectical meaning of the word, only the object, not the 
subject of the natural laws governing society. 


Georg Lukacs, History and Class Consciousness 


Out of the dense maze of plants in Tiexi, with a purpose-built industrial 
railroad winding through them, Wang Bing picked three to film. The 
first was the Shenyang Foundry, built by the Japanese under the pup- 
pet Manchukuo state in 1934, which remains the most famous factory 
in Tiexi. The Foundry has three huge chimneys, the first dating from 
the 1930s, the other two from the 1960s, that were long a virtual icon 
of the industrial North-East. When Wang Bing started shooting, it was 
still in normal operation. The second plant he chose was the Electric 
Cable Factory, also first built by the Japanese and then reconstructed by 
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the Russians, that produced vital equipment for China’s power-supply 
system. By 1999, 90 per cent of its workers were already off-post—the 
official euphemism for ‘temporary’ unemployment on reduced pay— 
with only middle-level cadres and above still at work. The third factory 
was the Shenyang Steel Rolling Mill, which, like a number of others in 
Tiexi awaiting formal approval for bankruptcy, was virtually abandoned, 
with only a few people remaining on site as guards. 


By the time he finished shooting, all three plants had closed. Wang Bing 
captured the precise moment at which the Shenyang Foundry received 
its death sentence. He was filming a worker lying on a bench during a 
break and talking about his experiences, from the time he went to pri- 
mary school till he was sent to the countryside in the late 1960s. The 
worker recounts his life story, his relations with society and his view 
of himself, quite unaware—as was the director—that within minutes 
his destiny was about to change. Suddenly a supervisor walks in and 
announces that the factory has been closed. The scene, caught live, made 
a profound impression on Wang Bing. But though West of the Tracks 
conveys an unforgettable sense of working lives in North-East China, 
the true protagonist of its first part, in Wang Bing’s words, is the factory 
itself, as industrial reality and social ideal. 


Heavy industry in China, as the film shows, was pieced together from 
various parts of a wider space, from Japan to Russia and Germany; 
reminding us that Chinese industrialization cannot be separated from 
Western industrial history, but was an episode in a worldwide process. 
The furnaces of Shenyang implied the pre-existence, and legitimacy, of 
the evolutionary atlas of Western industrial civilization—which would 
also, it might be said, predetermine their fall. For does not today’s Tiexi 
merely repeat the decline of the rustbelt in the American Midwest or of 
the Ruhr in Germany? The same historical rationality appears to unfold 
remorselessly across space and time, and no-one can escape its compul- 
sion. As Lukács put it, in a dialectical and historical sense industry is 
the object of a social-natural law. It is in the spirit of this objectivity that 
Wang Bing constructs a narrative of the factories of Tiexi. There are no 
characters or intrigues threading through ‘Rust’ as in traditional movies. 
Rather, it is the process of production itself that becomes the main plot 
of the film. This, the first and longest part of the trilogy, has the most 
complex structure, though it is filmed strictly according to factory rou- 
tines and working procedures. 
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First comes copper. We see the rough smelting of electrolytic coppers, 
their loading, electrolysis, and then return to rough-smelting, revolving 
and refining. Next, lead: from welding in a workshop, to the lead-tower 
and another workshop for processing, then on to the workers’ break- 
room, and exit from the factory at the end of the day. After that comes 
the now idle Electric Cable Plant—and back to the previously omitted 
process of lead electrolysis and lead casting, before returning to the lead- 
tower again. This completes a narrative that makes up the first two hours 
of the film. The next two hours depict the closing down of the factories. 
The camera starts again from the copper section of the Foundry. Halfway 
through, it jumps to the workshops for zinc, cutting off when they are 
due for closure, before going back to copper, where electrolysis—which 
we saw at the very beginning of the cycle—becomes the last section to 
shut down. With every workshop now empty, a few workers take a final 
shower. The entire Foundry—in which so many people spent so much 
of their lives—has been closed. 


After the story of copper, the film doubles back to finish the narrative 
of lead. Once the Foundry has closed, lead workers are dispatched to a 
country hospital 20 miles away for detoxification. One of them drowns 
in a pond nearby. In the Electric Cable Factory, where even caretakers 
have been forced to take long leave since no heating expenses can be 
afforded, people are shovelling half-metre-thick ice in a freezing work- 
shop. The film now turns to depict the demolition of the Steel Rolling 
Mill. It ends by following a worker—whom we have seen at the start of 
the film having his hair cut in the breakroom of the copper-smelting 
workshop—going home on the factory train through the snow-bound 
wilderness of a now derelict industrial district. Step by step, the film 
thus completes two interwoven narrative cycles—the cycle of production 
within the factories, and the life-cycle of the factories themselves, closing 
in icy silence and stillness. 


Running through both cycles is the second structural thread of ‘Rust’: the 
work and life of those who labour in the plants. In the formal organiza- 
tion of this part of West of the Tracks, theirs is pointedly a supporting role. 
The factory has its own rhythm of life. The steel and iron machinery, 
the smelting furnace, the conveyor belt, the crane, move and roar like 
so many automatic giants, their huge mass making the human beings 
beneath them seem tiny and insignificant. The workers appear mere 
appendages of this vast complex. This is what the film then explores: 
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the relationship between the individual lives of the workers and the 
various industrial routines they face, the inner truths laid bare in the 
most exterior textures of daily existence. We see workers in a breakroom 
listening to a radio announcement of joint-stock reform, and then dis- 
cussing their prospects of unemployment, their wages, their pensions. 
They chat, play cards, eat meals, shower, brawl, swear, tell dirty jokes and 
watch porn movies. In the break rooms their work and their outside life 
are both joined and held apart. Wang Bing’s focus is highly specific: on a 
particular set of relationships, in a particular span of time, in a particular 
country. ‘Rust’ does not on the whole individuate the workers it follows. 
They wash in the same showers, wear the same clothes, use the same 
lunch box, talk about the same things. 


Although some may tell their life-stories, here they are not otherwise 
identified: they compose a collective humanity whose destiny forms 
another polyphonic structure within the film, contrasting and echoing 
the fate of the factories themselves. What seems trivial, boring or frag- 
mentary in their existence is integrated into an overall narrative in which 
the idea of the factory is counterpointed with elements of human life, as 
individual experiences are overwhelmed by the flow-lines of history. This 
comprehensive sense of a common fate finds its most shocking expres- 
sion in the repeated scenes of bathing and showering in the factory, 
as different workers expose their bodies to the camera with the same 
numbed gaze. The human form is reduced to an object of indifference. 
The limp, naked genitals figure its castration. Such exposure has noth- 
ing to do with the standards or otherwise of any civilization. Civilization 
and desire have vanished. All that is left is the impotent human body, 
emasculated by the formidable factory machine, and the instinct that 
can no longer be realized by it. The workers sent for detoxification sit 
without the slightest show of feeling in front of erotic scenes of coupling 
in a pornographic film. Reified, the human body has become alien. 


Wang Bing has remarked that a director’s first work is often particularly 
sensitive to the world, as an unfamiliar landscape in which much still 
remains to be recognized or understood. At times the imagery of ‘Rust’ 
recalls the aesthetic of the machine in Antonioni’s Red Desert, where the 
nameless fear in the heart of the heroine is like the unbanishable ghost 
in an industrial civilization. In the visual metaphors of West of the Tracks, 
we may sense a similar feeling of loss and despair. When we enter an 
enormous, empty factory and a crane suddenly roars into life and rises 
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threateningly into the air, it is as though we were walking through an 
ominous valley and were startled by the cry of some strange bird ascend- 
ing from its floor. But what if, confronted with the vast objectivity of 
world history, such a shock were the beginning of our salvation? 


Yet the monumentalism of Wang Bing’s industrial imagery has an ambi- 
guity foreign to Antonioni, which reflects a quite distinct history. For 
frame after frame, within foundry or factory, is of arresting splendour, 
composed in an atmospheric spirit closer to Turner than any recent 
director—a semi-abstract world of flaring light, drizzling steam, flows 
of golden metal, towering heights criss-crossed by slanting megaliths, 
tapering into darkness. This is not the cold beauty of a film like The Red 
Desert, but one of eerie warmth and energy, intensified by the white-clad 
wilderness outside. The tremendous power of ‘Rust lies in the tension 
between the bleak substance of its theme and these glowing forms. 
In an interview, Wang Bing has explained that when he first saw the 
plants of Tiexi, he was strongly drawn to them, for ‘the factories, with 
their vast scale and texture, have an attractive force like that of a per- 
son’s past ideals’. This insight is a key to the film. West of the Tracks 
is quite unlike Soviet films of the 1930s that celebrated the mills and 
furnaces of the Five-Year Plans. Its tone is not heroic. Not even elegiac. 
Today the factories have become the ruins of an ideal. But the memory 
of that ideal is not extinguished in the film; it lives on in the majesty of 
these images, because it is rooted in the peculiarities of this industry and 
those who laboured in it. 


For the drive towards a modernity capable of resisting the global hege- 
mony of capital created, in the socialist countries of the Third World, 
a working class whose history and consciousness inevitably differed 
from those of its counterparts in the West. Under the pressure of for- 
eign gunboats, it was impossible for China to rely on a ‘free’ market to 
modernize its economy, and as early as the Western Affairs (yang wu) 
Self-Strengthening Movement of the 1860-—90s, it was clear to reform- 
ers that a war industry would be essential if the country was to retain its 
independence. By the early 20th century, not just Marxists but liberals 
like Hu Shi—in fact virtually all Chinese intellectuals—agreed not only 
that industrialization was a prerequisite of modernity, but that it could 
not be successfully accomplished without true sovereignty. Prior to the 
People’s Republic, no government was equal to either task. But under 
Mao’s leadership, an advanced industrial base was created, bringing into 
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being a working class that was hailed as, and in a real measure felt itself 
to be, the masters of modernization and the builders of independence. 
This sense formed the subjectivity of the class, and is the reason why 
so many Chinese workers today cherish Mao’s memory—not because 
they are nostalgic for his dictatorship, but because they associ- 
ate him with the nationalist pride of a Third World resistance to the 
domination of Western capitalism. 


Since energy and siderurgy constituted the essential sinews of industry, 
oil and steel workers in the North-East became the archetype of this class 
after 1949. This was in any case a unique geopolitical region. Homeland 
of the Qing dynasty, the headquarters of the Japanese assault on China, 
theatre of the pza’s first great victories in the Civil War, birthplace of 
the first generation of engineering and petroleum workers in the New 
China, the base area for Chinese volunteer troops to cross the Yalu River 
and valiantly ‘Aid Korea and Resist America’: it has been a historical bat- 
tlefield for over a century, wreathed in gunsmoke and soaked in blood. 
Symbolically, in Tiexi, a large number of rusty shells left behind by the 
Japanese were recently discovered beneath demolished buildings, as well 
as underground constructions suspected of being military hospitals. West 
of the Tracks contains many traces of these historical vicissitudes. In film- 
ing it, Wang Bing was continually asking himself: why did we build such 
big factories here? Why did this become the dream of the age? What made 
so many individuals willingly sacrifice themselves to realize it? Why did 
we want to create a world that has now collapsed? ‘Rust’ does not allow us 
to escape the torture of these questions. 


2. REMNANTS: PRETTY GIRL STREET 


In the ruin, history has physically merged with the setting. And in 
this guise history does not assume the form of the process of an 
eternal life so much as that of irresistible decay. Allegory therefore 
declares itself to be beyond beauty. Allegories are, in the realm of 
thoughts, what ruins are ın the realm of things. 

Walter Benjamin, Origin of German Tragic Drama 


The second part of West of the Tracks is entitled ‘Remnants: Pretty Girl 
Street’. The name of the street comes from a legend that the maidservant 
of a rich family was buried here, so it was called Housemaid’s Grave. 
Later the name changed to Pretty Girl Street, implying it was a haunt of 
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prostitutes. In keeping with this allusion to women of low social posi- 
tion, the local residents were typically marginal people. From the 1930s 
to the 1950s, most were workers who had migrated from the south to 
find employment in Japanese factories. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
some sent-down youths returning from the countryside also settled 
there. At the end of the 1990s, the majority of its inhabitants were work- 
ers from plants in Tiexi district. As Wang Bing’s camera tracks along the 
street, we see nothing but low, dilapidated shacks, inside which crouch 
sick mothers, exhausted or disoriented fathers, aged grandparents, and 
restless youngsters. This shabby, formless landscape, without depth or 
elevation, lacks any of the dramatic shapes or colours, let alone scale, of 
the factories in Part One. We are as if in their underside. 


But reversing the structure of ‘Rust’, amidst these deteriorated dwellings 
‘Remnants’ focuses on expressions of human vitality. Its first half follows 
a group of 17 or 18-year-olds who have finished school, but not found 
jobs, as they loaf around a neighbourhood littered with snow and rub- 
bish. Their youthful impulses, desires, quarrels, laughter bring a touch 
of bright colour to the gloomy background. Still embodiments of life 
and hope, they represent the most energetic element in a declining area. 
According to his own account, they offered the director a certain mirror 
to his own past, as well as a set of troubling questions about their future. 
Watching these children wandering around the street all day long, the 
viewer is bound to wonder, as does Wang Bing: what will become of 
them? Their vague longings—born out of instinct or intuition, without 
any knowledge of the world—are touching, but also disquieting. For 
what chance have any of them of realizing their dreams? Are they even 
in a position to formulate some? An exchange between two of the boys 
runs as follows: 


—You ask me what to do. I don’t know what to do. 
—So you have no dream at all—just like me. 
—Then why the hell do you criticize me? 
—What’s your dream? 

—I'm trying to talk to you. 

—Can you get food from talking? 


The boy who says he has no dream does so, in Wang Bing’s words, with 
an ‘extremely charming smile: like a flower briefly blooming in the frost’. 
The most popular girl in the group is abandoned by all the boys after 
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she breaks up with her boyfriend: a prolonged shot shows her standing 
alone, after everyone else has left, as if youth itself were deserting her. 


Without any sharp break, the second half of ‘Remnants’ observes the 
death of the street, as the closure of factories in Tiexi is followed by dem- 
olition of the neighbourhood where its workers live, to make way for 
commercial development. Such clearances are uprooting communities 
of the labouring poor all over China today, where urban speculators or 
local authorities—there is often no clear line between them—are flatten- 
ing traditional neighbourhoods and pockets of popular life to build malls 
and high-rises. In West of the Tracks we watch the first part of the process, 
as pressure mounts on now defenceless working-class families to give up 
their homes and be dispersed to wherever alternative dwellings can be 
found. Some are resigned and comply, a few others try to resist. The end 
is the same in either case: the trucks arrive, the developers’ hard-faced 
bailiffs pile the families and their (often piteous) belongings into them, 
and off they go. After the factories come the homes: we watch as the 
final quietus descends upon Tiexi. This working class has disintegrated. 
The power of these scenes, shocking in their casual ruthlessness, comes 
from the understatement of Wang Bing’s recording of them. The film 
needs no pathos. What it shows is enough. On the vast material ruins of 
Tiexi lie the wordless spiritual ruins of the working class, as desolate as 
the sky after fireworks. Its memory becomes like shards of firecrackers 
scattered in the snow, deepening the darkness and void. 


3. RAILS 


The iron road . . . whose embankments and cuttings, bridges and 
stations formed a body of public building beside which the pyra- 
mids and the Roman aqueducts and even the Great Wall of China 
paled into provincialism, was the very symbol of man’s triumph 
through technology. 

Eric Hobsbawm, The Age of Revolution 


The film ends as it began, with the train still moving slowly through Tiexi. 
Historically, the locomotive was a ubiquitous symbol of dynamism in the 
optimistic documentaries made by avant-garde directors between the 
wars, extolling modern industry and the progress it represented—works 
like Grierson’s Industrial Britain, Ruttmann’s Berlin, Symphony of a City 
or Dziga Vertov’s Enthusiasm: Donbass Symphony. Ruttmann also started 
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his film with a train, travelling through open fields in the early morn- 
ing. With wires skipping on both sides and rails opening and closing 
underneath, we speed into the awakening city and its industrial districts. 
The sequence is a heady celebration of a new age. In the metropolis, 
every kind of machinery gradually starts into motion. Human beings 
spring into action with increasing rapidity, as if driven by some magic 
power. Watching West of the Tracks, I was repeatedly reminded of this 
great work from another time. But here, the train has become the oppo- 
site of its image in the classic documentary. The small industrial wagons 
rumble drearily through a wasteland of decayed factories, over and over 
again, until the railroad itself becomes no more than a memento of a 
tust-ridden past. The plants have been closed down, but the train still 
wanders through the empty, absurd space of their debris. The factories 
and people are gone, but the railroad persists like the dead soul of the 
ruins around it. In this snow-covered land, surrounded by buildings in 
decay, its journeys no longer symbolize the progress of history or human- 
ity. They have become a ceremony of mourning for their decline. 


Yet in this most reduced of all conditions, the film takes an unexpected 
turn. Hitherto, its narrative has been austerely impersonal: giving indi- 
viduals their voices in a collective fate, but never singling them out by 
name or dwelling on them. In ‘Rails’ this suddenly alters. The final two 
hours of West of the Tracks portray a father and son whose lives depend 
on the trains. They are not employees of the railroad, and have no off- 
cial relationship to it. Like many others in contemporary China, they 
are marginals drifting below the surface of the social order, of no fixed 
abode and on no household register, seeking a precarious, sub-legal 
foothold in crevices of the system. One-eyed Du and his son survive by 
doing menial jobs for the railwaymen who have come to tolerate them, 
and by selling coal picked up or stolen from the train. The father owns 
nothing in the world, but hardships have strengthened him and given 
him a certain cunning. He has his own view of society and those around 
him, and makes a great effort to create a minimal space for himself and 
his child in the unstable eddies of life. But his 17-year-old son, whose 
mother went off when he was very young, is withdrawn and silent, vis- 
ibly the product of an abnormal environment that has left him highly 
vulnerable to the outside world. 


In the course of Wang Bing’s filming, the father was arrested for steal- 
ing coal and sent to a detention centre. What follows is an astonishing 
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sequence of cinéma vérité. Left alone at night in the little hovel where they 
live, the son finds a package wrapped in plastic bags. When he opens it, 
we see a pile of photos: one of the whole family, another of his mother 
when she was young, leaning against a haystack and smiling warmly 
at the world. Suddenly a clock on the wall strikes eleven times, and the 
camera swings slowly away from the photos towards it. When it swings 
back, tears are glittering on the orphan’s face. The next day, we follow 
his desperate journey to the detention centre to release his father. In a 
heart-rending scene, the old man is finally allowed to go, and the two 
return together to their tiny, bleak room, alone in the world again. Given 
the strictly controlled, rational, sober narration of the whole trilogy, in 
which every shot is handled with the utmost discretion, this scene is like 
an open wound, exposing the director’s own feelings about what he has 
shown. ‘I would very much hke to affirm the value of life’, Wang Bing 
has said, ‘but confronted with the reality of it, I feel so powerless that I 
become more and more sceptical’. 


At the end of the film, the train is still travelling through the blurred 
shadows of the factory district. As if in the white night of the century, 
desolate buildings emerge and recede as in a dream, farther and farther 
away. We look out at the railroad gradually extending behind us. At this 
moment, snowflakes start to fall silently on the camera lens, in a shade of 
grey somewhere between light and darkness. The sky and earth become 
obscured. It is the twilight before history is clarified. As it journeys on 
through this ambiguity, to what kind of future is the train taking us? 


Translated by J. X. Zhang 
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PETER THOMAS 


OVER-MAN AND THE COMMUNE 


Few thinkers have enjoyed such widespread appeal over the last forty years 
as Nietzsche. The instrumentalization of the Nazi period seemingly left 
behind—Lukacs’s dissenting voice notwithstanding—Nietzsche’s almost 
Heraclitean metaphors and images, visceral incarnations of some mytho- 
logical wisdom which always seems to be m excess of itself, have fascinated 
theorists from the whole range of the political spectrum. For some, such 
as Kaufmann and Rorty, Nietzsche dissolved philosophy into an aesthetic 
play and a relativism entirely in accord with, but lying beyond, the values of 
the liberal democracies. For others—in the so-called ‘New Nietzsche’ emerg- 
ing from post-war France—his critique of the overweening pretensions of 
the western philosophical tradition seemed to offer the possibility to begin 
philosophy again, as a post-philosophy. While this current of interpretation 
was not too shy to appropriate some of Nietzsche’s concepts for a radical 
critique of contemporary bourgeois society—one thinks in the first instance 
of Foucault, Derrida and Deleuze—its presupposition was that Nietzsche 
himself was an essentially apolitical philosopher, an innocent victim of 
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right-wing distortion whose ‘indeterminacy’ permitted an attempt to expro- 
priate him for the Left. 

More recently, attention has returned to Nietzsche as a political thinker, a 
tendency that has now received its most eloquent and exhaustive statement 
in Domenico Losurdo’s monumental Nietzsche, il ribelle aristocratico. Biografia 
intellettuale e bilancio critico. Over 1,000 pages long, written in a lively and 
accessible prose and accompanied by an extensive bibliography, it will surely 
become an indispensable reference work for any serious future discussions 
of the philosopher of the eternal return. Nietzsche’s politics appear here not 
as merely one element alongside others, to be relegated to specialist studies 
and leaving his standing as harbinger of the destruction of western meta- 
physics untouched. On the contrary, Losurdo forces Nietzsche to step forward 
in his own colours, as a philosopher totus politicus. His politics now figure 
not as unfortunate or ambiguous—depending upon one’s perspective— 
pronouncements, alongside pregnant and brilliant aphorisms, but as the 
hidden anatomy which allows us to decipher the totality of his thought. 

Losurdo is one of the most innovative and prolific left intellectuals of con- 
temporary Italy. Born in 1941 in the Mezzogiorno, educated at the Universities 
of Urbino and Tübingen, he ıs currently ordinario (full professor) at the 
University of Urbino and regular commentator on contemporary Italian and 
international politics in his capacity as a member of Rifondazione comunista. 
He has produced a large body of scholarly work that aims at an analysis of 
European, and particularly German, philosophy and political thought, tak- 
ing in Kant, Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, Heidegger and, appropriately, Gramsci, 
as well as Bonapartism, Italian Neo-Hegelanism and historical revisionism. 
At least two studies, now available in English—Heidegger and the Ideology of 
War: Community, Death, and the West (2001; Italian edition 1991) and Hegel 
and the Freedom of Moderns (2004; Italian edition 1992)—have become 
fundamental reference works. A particular focus of Losurdo’s more recent 
scholarship is the critical re-reading of the liberal tradition throughout the 
nineteenth century, informed by a two-fold aim: first, to provide an archae- 
ology of a tradition that continues to dominate contemporary politics and 
cultural practice; and second, to encourage a reassessment and perhaps 
even revision of the Marxist tradition through an engagement with the find- 
ings of this research. 

Nietzsche, il ribelle aristocratico represents the summation of Losurdo’s 
long study of Nietzsche’s work and the cultural and political environment 
in which it was formed. His principal thesis is that Nietzsche’s thought, ın 
all its stages and transformations, was fundamentally determined by a cen- 
tral engagement: the critique and denunciation of the tradition that derived 
from the French Revolution, traversed 1848, and arrived, in Nietzsche's 
youth, at the Paris Commune. In the opening pages we read the young 
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classicist’s letter to Gersdorff of 21 June 1871, regarding news of the burning 
of the Louvre: 


For some days I was completely destroyed by doubts and overcome by tears: 
all scientific, philosophic and artistic existence seemed to me an absurdity, 
if a single day could obliterate the most marvellous works of art, or rather, 
entire periods of art. 


Subsequent revelation that such reports had been merely malicious rumour 
aimed at discrediting the Communards seemed to do little to alter the pro- 
foundly traumatic and formative nature of the experience for Nietzsche. 
Several years later he was still writing: “The same when the news of the 
supposed burning of the Louvre arrived—a feeling of the autumn of culture. 
Never a deeper pain.’ 

Such is the context in which Losurdo reads The Birth of Tragedy, first 
published in the spring of 1872. This reinterpretation of ancient Greek cul- 
ture and philosophy has often been read as the opening shots of Nietzsche's 
solitary guerrilla war against the western philosophical tradition and, 
indeed, modernity in general, with its warning of ‘barbaric slave revolts’. 
Through a careful comparative analysis of this text, along with others by 
Nietzsche from the same period and those of his contemporaries, Losurdo 
demonstrates that whatever else The Birth of Tragedy became, it must also 
be understood in its own historical moment, as a theoretical response to a 
specific political event—the uprising of the Commune—articulated within 
a constellation of ideologies which include various forms of anti-Semitism, 
secular and not-so-secular critiques of Christianity and conservative opposi- 
tion to a consolidating transatlantic liberalism; all united by a belief in a 
redemptive Imperial German Sonderweg leading back to the virtues of pre- 
Enlightenment Greece. Although Nietzsche claimed to be a solitary thinker 
who did not enjoy a confidence with the currents of his time, Losurdo has 
meticulously recorded the wider social echoes that provided a context for 
his formulations during these decades. Thus, for instance, the terms of 
Nietzsche’s critique of Socrates, singularly severe if considered in relation 
to the disciplinary etiquette of late nineteenth-century classical philology, 
become less exceptional when placed within earshot of the rhetoric of cer- 
tain anti-Semitic currents of the time. 

It was not long before Nietzsche repudiated the ideas of his youth, 
particularly the vehement anti-Semitism, Francophobia and German patri- 
otism that had inspired him to volunteer as a 21-year-old stretcher-bearer in 
the Franco-Prussian War. With some slight variations in nuance and date, 
Losurdo follows the established tripartite division of Nietzsche’s develop- 
ment into an early Wagnerite phase, an ‘enlightened’ turn to the French 
moralists, and a final immoralism dominated by the messianic figure of 
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Zarathustra. What distinguishes his account, however, is the attempt to dem- 
onstrate the fundamental underlying unity of these diverse orientations, all 
over-determined by Nietzsche’s deepening hatred of working-class militancy 
and the concomitant radicalization of his original thesis. How to explain this 
hydra-like monstrosity, seemingly capable of bringing forth English wom- 
en’s suffragists no sooner than French Communards had been crushed? 
Other opponents of the Commune had been content to trace its lineage back 
to perfidious Jacobin demagogy. Nietzsche, however, remaining true to his 
traumatic experience, traced the origins of modernity’s democratic degen- 
eration much further. Not the French Revolution, the Reformation, or even 
the Greeks, but Judaic resentments—the base, ‘Semitic Adam against the 
‘Aryan’ Prometheus—now constituted the source of a cycle of revolutionary 
movements that accompanied Europe as its original sin, preventing it from 
becoming itself. Similarly, there was a geographical displacement: if the 
Germany of the Griinderjahre would not fulfil its historical responsibilities, 
solace could be found, in different stages of Nietzsche’s evolution, in the 
more authentically ‘European’ or abendldndisch examples offered by French 
moralists, the antebellum American South, and Tsarist Russia. 

At all stages, Nietzsche’s quest was accompanied by the shadow of the 
socialist movement, as Losurdo demonstrates in detail. Thus he argues 
that Nietzsche's intertwined critiques of Chnstianity and the History of 
Philosophy were a response to the role that the former ın particular played 
in the formaton of the early socialist movement. The famous call for an 
amoralism, ‘beyond good and evil’, is analysed as emerging in opposition 
to socialist appeals to notions of justice and moral conduct; the call for a 
new slavery as the foundation for a higher civilization is placed in the con- 
text of the American Civil War and the abolitionist movement, and support 
for rule of a Herrenvolk over barbarians alongside anti-colonialist stirrings. 
Nietzsche’s final position (insofar as the unstable constellation of compet- 
ing elements which make up his thought can be regarded as reaching a final 
position) 1s seen as striving toward a ‘radical aristocratic’ critique of moder- 
nity, liberalism, notions of equality and the ‘rights of man’. 

Perhaps most contentiously, Losurdo’s study has reopened the ques- 
tion of Nietzsche’s relation to anti-Semitism. This aspect of the book has 
already caused a minor furore in Italy and, more recently, Germany, entic- 
ing Ernst Nolte into public debate with Losurdo. This has been largely 
due to Losurdo’s philological critique of the approach of Giorgio Colli and 
Mazzino Montinari, editors of both the German and Italian critical edi- 
tions of Nietzsche’s work—and particularly of translation choices in the 
Italian edition. Losurdo contends that Colli and Montinari, in their urge to 
‘de-Nazify’ the philosopher’s image, have bent the stick too far in the other 
direction and obscured the true picture of Nietzsche's relation to questions 
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of Jewish culture and anti-Semitism in his own time. It should be stressed 
that Losurdo does not propose to ‘re-Nazify’ Nietzsche; rather, he questions 
some of the less plausible explanations offered as to why Nietzsche could 
be appropriated by the ideology of National Socialism. In particular, he 
demolishes the myth that the traces of anti-Semitism were introduced by 
Nietzsche’s sister; on the contrary, he maintains that, if anything, Elisabeth 
Férster-Nietzsche sought to make the posthumous image of her brother 
more palatable to enlightened bourgeois taste. Even though Nietzsche does 
break with the explicit and extreme anti-Semitism of his youth, Losurdo 
demonstrates that the theoretical structure of this ideology and its fellow 
travellers had an abiding influence on his thought—as amply evidenced in 
the call by the late Nietzsche, the prophet of the innocence of becoming, for 
the extermination of the weak and ill-born. 

Il ribelle aristocratico thus cannot be regarded as a restatement, in hyper- 
philological mode, of the polemical thesis of Lukács’s Destruction of Reason, 
despite its predictable identification as such by critics both hostile and friendly. 
Losurdo certainly defends Lukécs’s still misunderstood, over-determined 
vaotervention into the post-war debates on the role the German philosophical 
institution had played in the particular form of bourgeois hegemony that 
culminated in the Third Reich, against disingenuous attempts to allegorize 
away the socio-political core of such categories as the Ubermensch. Yet he 
also takes his own cool distance from the impatience of Lukacs’s account, in 
both a philosophical and historiographical register. Lukacs, still traumatized 
by the memory of the 30s, had treated Nietzsche as the penultimate product 
of a specifically German irrationalist tradition, unfolding from a founding 
instance in Schelling’s mission to root out the dragonseed of Hegelianism, 
and necessarily culminating in National Socialism. 

As Losurdo’s comparative analysis demonstrates, Germany had no 
monopoly on ‘radical aristocratic’ reaction. In one form or another, from 
Burke and Carlyle to Tocqueville and Taine, a variant of this tendency 
emerged in almost all of the major European cultures throughout the long 
nineteenth century. There is little need for grand teleological sketches to 
associate Nietzsche with unpalatable doctrines: his own declarations, and 
the addresses of solidarity from contemporaries such as Brandes, suffice 
to prove the point. The connection of these pathologies of the fin de siécle 
with those lying on the other side of the deluge that engulfed bourgeois 
Europe in the Great War and October Revolution can only be compre- 
hended adequately, Losurdo suggests, if the former are grasped as concrete 
Konstellationen in their own conjuncture, which were actively re-mobilized 
by related but distinct forces in a very different period, rather than declined 
à la History of Philosophy. 
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The distinctiveness of this thesis in the history of Nietzsche's reception, 
however, 1s not simply that 1t proposes a coherent political reading of his 
philosophical development—that is, one that seeks neither to praise nor 
to bury but to grasp, in Gramscian fashion, the political significance of a 
philosophy and the philosophical significance of a politics. Nietzsche's 
political attachments are shown to have left behind certain ‘philosophical 
sediments’ ın each stage of his development—concepts, strategies, orienta- 
tions, rhetorics—which were, in turn, re-translated into new political prises 
de position. But neither is Losurdo seduced by the force of Nietzsche’s anti- 
metaphysical strategies into accepting Nietzsche at what might seem to be 
his own word, as he argues the ‘school of the “hermeneutics of innocence”’ 
has done. Rather, Nietzsche’s categories are subjected to a rigorous critique 
based upon their historical conditions of emergence and their location 
within a determinant political Kampfplatz; comparison to the positions of 
Marx is a touchstone of Losurdo’s study. 

Such a historical-comparativist method might have provided the 
foundation for a critique of the ahistorical ways in which Nietzsche has 
been deployed by much post-structuralist theory over the last thirty years. 
Deleuze’s influential coupling of Nietzsche with Spinoza, as like-minded 
philosophers of freedom, might have faltered before the evidence amassed 
by Losurdo of the contemporary meaning of Nietzsche’s advocacy of 
slavery, no mere metaphor for hfe but a concrete response to anti-abolition- 
ist debates. Yet the most curious aspect of this work, and one of its few real 
omissions, is the scarcity of reference to the Nietzschean-inspired or deriva- 
tive work, much of it from the Left, of the last few decades. Asked about this 
in an interview, Losurdo quite legitimately responded that his study had 
been consciously confined to the largely neglected task of a reconstruction 
and historical contextualization of Nietzsche’s thought; adding that an ade- 
quate treatment of this phase of Nietzsche’s reception would have required 
another, quite different book. While this is undoubtedly true, it remains the 
case that the task of ‘philological critique’ has itself been as neglected as 
that of ‘philological reconstruction’. 

Fortunately, Losurdo’s study has recently been complemented by Jan 
Rehmann’s Postmoderner Links-Nietzscheanismus: Deleuze und Foucault; eine 
Dekonstruktion. Produced in a very different intellectual climate (Rehmann 
is Privatdozent at the Freie Universitat ın Berlin but currently resides in New 
York), this study, drawing in part upon Losurdo’s reconstructive efforts, offers 
a detailed philological and political critique of the allegorical strategies that 
allowed Deleuze's and Foucault’s readings to become highly influential for 
another generation of intellectuals traumatized by defeat. Appropriately, the 
metaphor best designed to capture this process 1s Marx’s ‘repetition as farce’ 
rather than Nietzsche’s ‘eternal return’, for whereas Nietzsche's rhetorical 
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figures were originally formulated as a contribution to a radical-aristocratic, 
explicitly political critique of modernity, the apolitical postmodern appropria- 
tion of Nietzsche has been largely an affair of the Left. Salutary in this sense is 
Rehmann’s sharp critique of Deleuze’s Nietzsche et la philosophie of 1962, the 
text in which the conceptual foundations for the ‘New Nietzsche’ were first 
laid; and, as Rehmann’s comparative analysis of original texts convincingly 
proves, an anti-dialectical smithy par excellence in which already allegorical 
metaphors were reforged into seemingly harmless speculative concepts— 
the ‘pathos of distance’ of the powerful toward the lower orders in Genealogy 
of Morals quietly morphing into a valorized postmodern ‘difference’. 

Similarly, the Heideggerean inflections of Foucault’s reading of Nietzsche 
are carefully weighed in the balance and found wanting, particularly where 
they were offered as ‘overcoming’ perspectives stemming from the Marxist 
tradition. Rehmann suggests, against the current, that Althusser's and 
Poulantzas’s focus upon concrete state forms, rather than a ubiquitous 
‘will to power’, allowed them to articulate a non-reductive concept of power 
better able to grasp neoliberalism’s disciplinary procedures. Once again, 
Rehmann’s focus is upon the weaknesses that emerge when a concept is 
deployed before an adequate inventory has been made of the wear and tear 
that history has impressed upon it. At the same time, Rehmann’s study does 
not fail to acknowledge the strengths of the criticized theorists. A reviving 
Left can indeed make use of Nietzsche’s insights into the dynamic of moder- 
nity, Rehmann, in agreement with Losurdo, concludes; but only on condition 
that it abandons ahistorical allegorical readings, carefully contextualizes 
Nietzsche’s original pronouncements, and consciously considers the costs 
that accompany their contemporary appropriation. 

The absence of an explicit confrontation with the readings of Deleuze, 
Foucault and Derrida by Losurdo himself may—despite his demurrals—be 
read by some as a failure to carry through to its logical conclusions an oth- 
erwise admirably conducted critique; or as a concession to Italian traditions 
of diplomatic understatement. Particularly so, since the immense popularity 
of these theorists in the academy and wider intellectual culture might rea- 
sonably have been taken as the motivation behind such a detailed critique 
of one of their fundamental points of reference. Yet the final sections of 
Losurdo’s study suggest that this exhaustive analysis of Nietzsche’s critique 
of modernity ‘from the right’ may have had a different point of departure. 
Losurdo argues that an accurate historical and political contextualiza- 
tion of Nietzsche’s thought allows us to grasp elements which liberalism 
and modernity’s self-representations would like to repress. In a certain 
sense, Nietzsche's radical-aristocratic critique figures as liberalism’s guilty 
conscience, exaggerating and thus revealing the hypocrisy of an ideology 
professing notions of equality, liberty and rights at the same time as it 
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ALISTAIR HENNESSY 


CUBA'S LONGUE DURÉE 


Despite the massive bibliography on Cuba’s revolution, remarkably few 
books in English cover the island’s story from its earliest days. This alone 
justifies Richard Gott’s claim to be providing A New History. Hugh Thomas’s 
1971 Cuba—the inevitable comparison—starts only in r762, with the British 
invasion of Havana that gave a major boost to the import of slaves and the 
sugar industry, and stops with the early years of the Revolution. Gott begins 
with the uruption of the Spanish adventurers in 1511, although he provides 
some sense of the shifting indigenous populations, Tafnos, Guanahatabeyes 
and Siboneys, who made their way up from the mainland’s Orinoco delta 
through the vast Caribbean archipelago in pre-Colombian times; and he 
brings the story of the Cuban revolution up to the present day. Gott 1s also 
more concerned to trace historical continuities: geographic and climatic 
determinants (including those ‘malignant forces which took the form of 
winds of awesome proportions’ that the Tafnos dubbed the huracán); piracy 
and corruption; social and racial strife; the pervasiveness of Africanity and 
the terrified white consciousness of neighbouring Haiti; all in the context of 
an overarching dependence on foreign empires, whether Spanish, British, 
American or Russian. 

Gott points out that, paradoxically, it was the intensity of transatlantic 
rivalries that helped to keep Cuba in Spanish hands until the end of the 
19th century, long after the vice-royalties of the Spanish empire had fallen 
to local settler armies elsewhere in Latin America—'rather as, in another 
part of the world, the Turkish empire was kept alive into the 20th century 
by Europe’s great powers, lest worse befall’. Spain’s final ouster in 1898, 
three years after José Martí and his comrades launched the island’s last war 
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of independence, was forced by us arms. Yet without some understanding 
of the dynamics of r9th-century Spanish history, the ineptitude of Madnd’s 
policies in the build-up to Cuban independence cannot be appreciated. This 
is admmttedly not Gott’s field, or that of most non-Hispanic historians of 
Cuba. It required the persistence and insights of Raymond Carr to penetrate 
the intricacies of civil wars and pronunciamientos, explain the failure of the 
hberals to push through a bourgeois revolution, and clarify the symbiotic 
relationship between civilian politicians and soldiers which was a unique 
feature of 19th-century Spanish liberalism. Conversely, until the post-Franco 
historiographical explosion and the spate of conferences on the centennial 
of 1898, Spanish historians showed little interest in Cuba and its problems 
(excellent work is now being done, especially in Catalonia). The brilliant lit- 
erary talents of the Generation of 1898, Unamuno and Valle-Inclán among 
them, likewise ignored Cuba in their obsession to explore the roots of 
national decline. No peninsular novels were set against the background of 
the Spanish-American war. Not even Pérez Galdés—whose family, like so 
many other Canary Islanders, had emigrated to Cuba—touched on the sub- 
ject in his r9th-century vignettes, Episodios nacionales. Only the half-English 
Ramiro de Maeztu, himself of planter stock, analysed 1898 from a Cuban 
perspective; but his articles were buried away in obscure left-wing jour- 
nals. He is better known for his 1934 essay, Defensa de la hispanidad. This 
prototype ideology of post-imperialism showed how former powers come to 
terms with loss of empire by pre-empting a moral high ground: a species of 
surrogate imperialism with which we are now only too familiar. 

Gott nevertheless grasps two crucial aspects of Spanish history. One 
is developed more fully in a highly original article, ‘Karl Krause and the 
Ideological Origins of the Cuban Revolution’, published as an Institute of 
Latin American Studies paper in 2002 (perhaps the editors at Yale took fright 
at the prospect). In it, Gott explores the significance of Krause’s Religion of 
Humanity, which became the philosophical substitute for any dissenting 
religion in Spain from the 1850s, a dominant force in the universities and 
an inspiration to reformers as the source of cultural and moral regenera- 
tion. Krausismo was a powerful influence on Marti, as a student in Spain in 
the 1870s; and, through him, on the young law graduate Fidel Castro eighty 
years later, inspirmg him to defend the superiority of moral over mate- 
rial incentives. Equally important was Krause’s emphasis on the primacy 
of educational reform—he had been a close associate of Froebel—which, 
in its application after 1961, would make Cuba the envy of the Americas; 
not to say a world medical power. (Arguably, this has been the Revolution’s 
greatest achievement. Because Cuba now produces technical cadres from a 
wide spectrum of society, it can offer ambitious foreign aid and scholarship 
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programmes to underdeveloped countries which far surpass those available 
from richer powers.) 

Secondly, Gott gives due weight to Cuba’s character as a settler society, 
akin to colonial Rhodesia or Algeria. Spanish immigrants who did not become 
creolized, whether by marrying white creoles or free blacks, remained an 
unassimilated group, bound to their (largely northern) peninsular roots by 
a complex network of familial, regional and financial links based on remit- 
tances. This encysted minority dominated commerce, excluding most 
creoles, and was to remain intact until challenged by the nationalist reaction 
against it in the 1933 Revolution. 

The Spanish settlers’ ability to defy Madrid was shown by their response to 
the September Revolution of 1868. After General Juan Prim had overthrown 
the Bourbon monarchy, they proved determined to resist all manifestations 
of Cuban nationalism, as well as the liberal reforms of the revolutionary 
government. When an independentist revolt by the planters of Oriente then 
broke out in eastern Cuba, led by Céspedes, Madrid was faced with an island 
rebellion on two fronts. In practice, the peninsulares were a state within a 
state, with their own militia, the voluntarios, armed and financed by wealthy 
merchants. To put Gott’s excellent account of the voluntarios into context, 
two points need stressing. Firstly, the powerlessness of Prim. The 1868 
Revolution had radicalized the mother country, encouraging a rumbustious 
republican opposition that throve on provincial grievances and promised to 
abolish conscription; soldiers sent to demolish barricades often mutinied. In 
the Basque provinces, the Carlists were stirring. Other political challenges 
came from Bakuninist anarchism and Marxist socialism. 

The difficulties of finding a new monarch (an indirect cause of the 
Franco-Prussian War), Prim’s assassination and the abdication of his can- 
didate for the throne, the former Amadeo of Savoy, helped the republicans 
to come to power, with far-reaching consequences. Another Carlist war 
broke out in the north, while in the south, villages and the naval base of 
Cartagena declared their independence in the cantonalist movement. The 
young Marti witnessed one of these risings in Zaragoza and, realizing that 
the republicans favourable to Cuban aspirations had no power to change 
matters, wrote one of his most bitter pamphlets, on the complete incompat- 
ibility of Cubans and Spaniards. It was not until Prime Minister Cánovas 
imposed political order after the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1875 that 
Spain was in any position to despatch troops to Cuba; hence the stale- 
mate of the Ten Year War against Céspedes’s forces, and the compromise 
Peace of Zanjón in 1878. 

To many of the nationalist insurgents who took up arms against Spain 
twenty years later, the us—pace Marti—represented a welcome alternative 
to the old colonial power, although enthusiasm drained long before the 
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American military dictatorship came to an end in 1902. Gott is good on 
Washington's strategizing with regard to its new possession. Cuba, unlike 
Puerto Rico, escaped annexation. American dominance could be better 
maintained through informal empire, as British ‘influence’ in Egypt showed. 
It was sealed by the Platt Amendment's provision: ‘That the government of 
Cuba consents that the United States may exercise the right to intervene for 
the preservation of Cuban independence’. 

Gott somewhat underplays the role of Havana University (dominated, as 
were all cultural institutions, by creoles) as the centre of nationalist agitation 
under the Cuban Republic. In fact, the shooting of eight medical students 
during the Ten Year War, allegedly for desecrating the grave of a pro-Spanish 
volunteer, had already marked the beginnings of a student martyrology 
which became an established feature of the island’s political life. A Students’ 
Federation (Feu) was founded in 1923. The continent-wide University 
Reform Movement launched in 1918 from the University of Cérdoba, in 
Argentina, with its anti-impenalist and pan-Latin-American Bolivarian pro- 
gramme, found particular resonance in Cuba—especially once the hordes of 
us tourists fleeing Prohibition had turned Havana into the ‘trash can’ of the 
Caribbean, as the novelist Carlos Loveira put it. The students’ fight against 
moral corruption placed them ın the tradition of Martf{’s moralism, reviving 
his ideal of a Cuba Libre destroyed by the us intervention of 1898. They took 
the lead in protests against the Machado dictatorship during the late 1920s. 
In 1933, against the background of an insurrectionary strike movement that 
followed the Great Crash, students also played a key role in the revolution 
which overthrew Machado. One of their number, Antonio Guiteras, was 
Interior Minister under Grau San Martin, the university professor briefly 
made President by Batista. The short-lived Grau government moved rapidly 
leftward, nationalizing us-owned sugar mills and decreeing the 50 per cent 
‘Cubanization’ of employment, which led to rioting outside intransigent 
Spanish-owned shops and businesses. 

A striking feature of 1933 was the opportunistic alliance between stu- 
dents and the insurgent army sergeants, led by Fulgencio Batista (as Gott 
points out, a rare case in Latin America of the lower ranks seizing power). 
One of the more controversial aspects of this book may be its balanced 
treatment of the much-demonized Batista, who still awaits a reputable biog- 
raphy despite being, as Gott suggests, the second most important figure 
of the 2oth century in Cuba. In contrast to most members of Castro's July 
26 Movement, who were prosperous, educated at elite schools, and white, 
Batista was poor and self-educated, and his mixed origins were representa- 
tive of Cuba’s racial diversity in a way that Castro’s Galician forbears were 
not. It was Batista who first granted the Cuban Communist Party political 
respectability in the late 19308, with two Cabinet posts, their own media and 
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a legalized trade-union movement. From a ‘fascist’ he became, in their eyes, 
a ‘defender of democracy’—a volte-face facilitated by the switch in Comintern 
policy toward popular frontism, and by the Spanish Civil War. If, as can be 
argued, the Cuban Revolution owes its survival to the Communists, their 
links to Moscow and their disciplined cadres, the Communists in turn were 
indebted to Batista. He would later turn against them, but there can be no 
doubt that, throughout the later 1930s and early 1940s, Batista was a widely 
popular figure and a role model for blacks, even anticipating aspects of 
Castro’s rural schools policy. 

The Spanish Civil War deserves inclusion in any history of Cuba, though 
the Eurocentric bias of much of the scholarship on this conflict has meant 
that its wider repercussions throughout the Hispanic world have been over- 
looked. In Cuba, Spaniards who had united against the ‘Cubanization’ law of 
1933 now turned against each other, as Francoists versus Republicans. One 
of the largest contingents of international volunteers to defend the Spanish 
Republic came from Cuba, which also sent an influential delegation to the 
1937 Congress of Intellectuals in Valencia. Foremost among the Republic's 
supporters was the poet Nicol4s Guillén, a key figure in the Afro-Cuban 
revival. Guillén’s journalism prefigured later Cuban interest in Africa by 
relating the Civil War in Spain to the wider anti-colonial struggle, specifically 
in Abyssinia. Many on the European Left felt ambivalent about supporting 
the feudal Haile Selassie, unlike those in the Caribbean who acclaimed him 
as Ras Tafari. The legacy of the war was negative for Cuba; the island did not 
benefit from the diaspora of Republican intellectuals to the same extent as 
the rest of Spanish America, especially Mexico. More seriously, disillusioned 
veterans joined the terror groups that were a feature of the late 1940s, not 
least in the University where Castro served his political apprenticeship. 

To take to the hills with a small group of armed compañeros in the face 
of a hostile assumption of power was a long-standing Cuban tradition, 
and Gott reads the attack on the Moncada Barracks of 26 July 1953 (fol- 
lowing Batista’s cancellation of the 1952 elections) and Castro’s famous 
‘History will absolve me’ speech in this light. There may be more to be said 
about the struggle that followed. An important and potentially explosive 
book, Julia Sweig’s Inside the Cuban Revolution: Fidel Castro and the Urban 
Underground, appeared in time for Gott to refer to 1t, but without discussing 
its implications. Based on hitherto closed archives (the reason for opening 
them is puzzling), it argues that, until the final months of the insurrection 
against Batista, the majority of tactical decisions were made not by Guevara 
and the Castro brothers in the Sierra Maestra but by members of the urban 
underground, whose role is usually downplayed. When questioned on this 
point, Ricardo Alarcén—a possible successor to Castro and himself a leader 
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in the urban resistance—answered: ‘I don’t like to criticize Che. But on that 
subject, he really didn’t know what he was talking about.’ 

To glorify the rural guerrillas was an obvious way of linking them with 
the heroic rebels of the War of Independence, who never succeeded in dom- 
inating the cities. But to seek to apply this Cuban model to all of Spanish 
America betrayed Guevara’s ignorance of the complexities and divergences 
of the societies involved. Even less could it be applied to Africa. The greatest 
success of Cuban foreign policy—the intervention in Angola and its crucial 
effect, after Cuito Cuanavale, upon the apartheid regime—was achieved 
by traditional warfare. Ironically, it was Jonas Savimbi’s guerrilla tactics 
(influenced by Guevara, if funded by proxies of the us) which perpetuated 
the conflict after the Cubans had withdrawn, throwing an interesting light 
on Castro’s view that it is possible to move directly from tribal society to 
socialism, bypassing intermediate stages. Against this, it can be argued 
that the main objective in emphasizing the rural guerrilla was to bring 
about a change in consciousness via an obligation to the peasantry. For 
middle-class revolutionaries, this was a more effective form of identifica- 
tion with a suppressed class than was afforded by the cross-currents of the 
urban environment. It also reflected Castro’s ruralist loyalties, which were 
to allow Havana to decay, as punishment for the sins of the fathers, until 
UNESCO stepped in. 

Central to Cuban history since the early 19th century has been the 
debate over race and nation. The various strategies proposed as alternatives 
to Spanish rule, from the 1830s formulation of cubanidad onwards— 
annexationism, reformism/autonomism and finally independence—were 
dominated by the problem of assimilating people regarded as unassimila- 
ble. Before independence, nationalist discourse was couched in exclusively 
white, ‘civilized’ Hispanic terms. Immigration provides a key to under- 
standing the Spanish—Cuban relationship. Sharing the colonial Caribbean’s 
terror of the contagion of Haiti, Spain sought to head off Africanization by 
subsidizing white settlers. After independence, however, more Spaniards 
arrived than in the previous four centuries. This surprising develop- 
ment reflects the racialized nature of the 1898 war (the savage cartoons 
in both the Spanish and the American press make this abundantly clear, 
and the second edition of Gott’s book might include a sample). One rea- 
son why the us decided against annexation of Cuba, along Puerto Rican 
lines, was the fear it would bring more ‘negro problems’ to exacerbate the 
failure of Southern Reconstruction. 

It is puzzling, in view of Castro’s later involvement in Africa, that he 
should have taken so long to come to terms with Africanity. Again influ- 
enced by Martí, Castro at first adopted the integrationist belief that there 
are no whites or blacks, only Cubans—despite the wishes of blacks, since 
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independence, to be recognized in their own right. The legacies of the Race 
War of 1912 (which has only recently been studied in depth) were gradu- 
ally dissipated by the rise of Afro-Cubanism during the 1920s; but this was 
somewhat offset, for the elite, by Machado and Batista’s use of black police, 
and the success of the Communist Party in appointing black union leaders. 
Blacks themselves were divided over Guillén’s poetry: the educated middle 
class disliked his use of the vernacular, much as DuBois, in the vs, criti- 
cized Claude McKay for replicating African speech rhythms in his novels. 
Yet Guillén’s links with the Harlem Renaissance through Langston Hughes, 
and with Spain through Garcfa Lorca, defined his Afro-Hispanism as a 
Cuban equivalent to Garveyism or négritude, which, in conjunction with the 
sociological studies of Fernando Ortíz, enhanced the prestige of black cul- 
ture among white intellectuals. 

After the Revolution, claims for the recognition of black distinctiveness 
were regarded with suspicion, partly because of a residual distrust of African 
secret societies, but also in light of the imfluence of black American radicals, 
with whom relations were fraught. This was one reason why Castro looked 
askance at Walterio Carbonell’s proposal for an African-centred foreign pol- 
icy in the early 1960s. In 1965 the plunge was taken, with the launch of 
Guevara’s Congo adventure. Castro’s commitment to Africa became so deep 
that his reputation there may ultimately dwarf his image in Latin America. 
It would be a mistake to exaggerate the degree of racial tension in Cuba 
today. Blacks became socially—if not always politically—mobile as a result 
of the educational revolution. Nevertheless, the impact of tourism and the 
effect of an economy bifurcated into dollar and peso sectors have widened 
the social and racial gap; few poor blacks receive remittances from the us, 
since comparatively few went into exile. Tourism is Janus-faced: crucial as 
a hard currency earner and for goodwill engendered among visitors, but a 
potential cause of envy, and a spur to prostitution and crime. 

Gott’s book deserves to become the standard history in English, comple- 
mentary to Thomas and more manageable in size. Admirably dispassionate 
in tone throughout, Gott achieves the almost impossible feat of a measured, 
if appreciative, portrait of Cuba’s current leader. His conclusion rejects 
apocalyptic scenarios, judging that, when Castro dies, ‘there will be little 
change in Cuba. While few people have been looking, the change has already 
taken place.’ For the first time Cuba stands on its own, freed from depend- 
ence on imperial powers. Change is therefore dictated by the pragmatic 
necessity of accommodating to capitalism without sacrificing sovereignty, 
or the achievements of the Revolution. The agents of this adaptation will be 
the young technocrats. Apart from the Castro brothers and the impressive 
Minister of Sugar—Rosales del Toro, another veteran of the Sierra Maestra— 
the ministries are staffed by men in their thirties or forties, thus avoiding 
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the generational tensions which have been the bane of politics in Cuba and 
in Communist states generally, with their hierarchies of age. 

A placid sunset for fidelismo, then, within a mildly postmodern herit- 
age culture that has replaced the slogan ‘Socialism or Death’ with ‘A Better 
World is Possible’? It remains to be seen whether the achievements of the 
Revolution and the demands of capital can be so easily reconciled. Certainly, 
it would be a tragedy for Cuba to be reduced to the socio-economic levels and 
glaring inequalities prevalent throughout much of the rest of the Caribbean. 
We might perhaps have hoped that the author ofa fine study of Hugo Chavez 
would speculate on how far the friendship between Chavez and Castro may 
presage a radicalization of Latin America, and the renewed pursuit of the 
Bolivarian dream. Gott would be admirably equipped to take this as the topic 
of a future book. 
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THE LOVELORN LIBRARIAN 


In 1968 Gabriel García Marquez famously acknowledged that, despite loath- 
ing Jorge Luis Borges’s political views, he read him every night. He was 
alluding then to Borges’s outspoken opposition to the Cuban revolution, 
and perhaps also to his condemnation of Juan Perón at a time when some 
Argentines sought to redeem the authoritarian populist as an emancipa- 
tor of the working class. Borges’s politics, however, were far from reaching 
their nadir in the late 1960s. In 1976 he greeted General Videla’s coup with 
public expressions of support, and accepted honours from the Chilean dic- 
tatorship, including a private dinner with Pinochet. In a matter of months, 
Borges had lent his considerable prestige to two of the most infamous 
regimes in Latin America. He continued in the same vein, openly taunt- 
ing his enemies on the left and centre by disparaging political and literary 
figures from Che Guevara to Federico Garcia Lorca. As Edwin Williamson 
underscores in his sedulously researched biography of the Argentine fabu- 
list, Borges’s political declarations ‘would cause irreparable damage to his 
reputation at home and abroad’. 

While some critics’ enthusiasm for Borges’s fictions has led them to 
downplay the writer’s hardline statements of the 1970s as those of a naive 
ivory-tower provocateur, Williamson demonstrates that Borges was far 
from aloof or disinterested when making political pronouncements. On the 
contrary, he was as engaged with historical events in Argentina during the 
dictatorship as he had been throughout most of his long life. Williamson’s 
account, therefore, 1s not apologetic; it offers a balanced description of 
Borges’s pro-dictatorship stance while placing his political views in a longer- 
term perspective. Several book-length accounts of Borges’s life already exist, 
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and numerous biographical summaries have been published in various 
languages since the 1960s—including the writer's own ‘Autobiographical 
Essay’, written for the 1970 English edition of The Aleph. Before Borges’s 
death in 1986, Emir Rodriguez Monegal and Donald Yates produced use- 
ful reconstructions of his literary life. Many of the biographies that have 
appeared since then, however, are little more than self-serving anecdotes by 
Borges’s acquaintances, although the work of Alejandro Vaccaro, Marcos- 
Ricardo Barnatán and Nicolas Helft has brought to light many rare letters, 
manuscripts and journalistic pieces. 

Williamson has gone over the available materials with a fine-toothed 
comb, and has also unearthed a sizeable number of documents himself. 
Much of the ground he covers is familiar, since the most salient facts about 
Borges’s public life are well known—his travels; his leading role in several 
Buenos Aires literary journals, including the influential Sur, his collabora- 
tions with Adolfo Bioy Casares and others; his work at the National Library; the 
congenital disease that caused his blindness; his attachment to his mother, 
with whom he lived until her death, by which time he was well into his sev- 
enties. Williamson resolves contradictions and corrects mistakes in previous 
biographies, and takes advantage of information that has surfaced recently. 
More tendentiously, his account attempts to reconstruct Borges’s personal 
and political life in terms of the light it sheds on hus literary production. 

To Williamson’s credit, he avoids a common pitfall in the vast critical 
reception of Borges’s ceuvre: the search for metaphysical insights that can 
challenge or surpass the writings of philosophers. Borges was an ironist 
who wrote in ways that make it difficult, if not impossible, to reconstruct a 
coherent philosophical view; he enjoyed rehearsing ideas ın his fictons for 
which he had little sympathy; and he often introduced wilful contradictions 
or gaps into his philosophical reflections. In the hands of many readers, 
therefore, his stories and essays amount to a Rorschach test engaging what- 
ever metaphysical inclinations they might already have. Some have read 
Borges to confirm a particular philosophical position, and others to criticize 
him from the perspective of another one. Some see Borges as the precursor 
to a certain theoretical view, and others as the steward of perennial wisdom. 
For these interpreters, no contextual information can decisively affect their 
assessment of Borges’s work, and the writer's historical moment is no more 
than a side-show for the appreciation of his ceuvre. Williamson, by con- 
trast, grounds his biography squarely in its Argentine context—following 
a line of research pioneered by Beatriz Sarlo in Borges: A Writer on the 
Edge (1993)—in order to reconstruct Borges’s political trajectory and trace 
the vicissitudes of his writings. 

History, then, sets the stage for Borges’s personal and literary develop- 
ment. That said, Williamson is as interested in his subject’s private life as he 
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is in his historical moment, and it is in the most intimate and painful aspects 
of the former that Williamson locates the underpinnings of his penchant for 
philosophical scepticism and even solipsism. The picture that emerges is 
that of a man who, until late in life, was unable fully to engage with the 
world due to unresolved problems involving his parents and his romances, 
and who sublimated or encrypted his personal travails and aspirations in fic- 
tion. Williamson argues that Borges’s creative writing was determined by an 
overarching pattern: love grounded him, failure in love made him a solipsist. 
Williamson’s Borges sees the world through the prism of his sentimental 
life. His failures or successes and his inability to break with his parents’ 
expectations served, according to this account, as subtexts for much of his 
œuvre. The case is on occasion overstated and at times reductive, yet few 
could claim to have researched the details of Borges’s life so thoroughly. On 
these grounds, Williamson suggests that Borges’s judgements on political, 
artistic and personal matters should be taken with some caution, and even 
with a measure of pathos: his pronouncements were invariably nuanced by 
the accidents of his personal life. 

Borges’s development as a writer, as this biography makes clear, was 
inextricably linked to the social sector into which he was born in 1899—the 
Argentine urban middle class. He was neither an aristocrat, committed to 
the rule of criollo land-owners and export-oligarchs, nor a member of the 
working class, which bore the brunt of the economic upheavals and political 
repression of twentieth-century Argentina. Borges’s mother proudly claimed 
descent from officers who fought in the wars of hberation from Spain; during 
the civil turmoil that followed independence, her ancestors sided with the lib- 
erals against the dictatorial regime of Juan Manuel Rosas. Borges’s paternal 
grandparents came from similar stock, but his grandmother was English. 
His father—a functionary at the Buenos Aires law courts with failed liter- 
ary aspirations—was less invested than his wife in his Argentine ancestry, 
and more interested in his foreign roots. His non-conformism was expressed 
still more strongly in his anarchist sympathies: he once told his young son 
to ‘take a look at soldiers, uniforms, barracks, flags, churches, priests and 
butchers’ shops since all these things were about to disappear’. According to 
Williamson, Borges was haunted by his mother’s obsession with the heroes 
of the past and by his father’s unfulfilled ambitions. Indeed, before his death 
in 1938, Borges’s father asked him to rewrite his own novel El Caudillo—a 
request Williamson sees as feeding into Borges’s brilliant meditation on 
originality and repetition, ‘Pierre Menard, Author of Don Quixote’, in which 
an obscure French author rewrites Cervantes’s masterpiece word for word, 
repeating rather than merely copying the origmal. 

When Borges’s father decided to take his family from Buenos Aires to 
Europe—to Geneva from 1914 to 1919, and Spain from 1919 to 1921—the 
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young Borges (or Georgie, as he was then known) embraced socialist and 
revolutionary ideas, describing himself as a ‘maximalist’ and advocating the 
total overthrow of capitalism. This went hand in hand with his discovery of 
German expressionism, a movement that broke away from the naturalis- 
tic representation of reality while condemning the militarism of bourgeois 
society. Among Borges’s earliest publications were ‘Russia’, ‘Soviet Epic’ and 
‘Red Guard’, a series of Bolshevik poems which, in an idiom fashioned after 
Whitman as much as the audacious metaphors of German expressionism, 
hailed the advent of the Russian revolution. The same radicalism under- 
pinned a collective project Borges discussed with friends in 1921, at weekly 
gatherings in Buenos Aires hosted by the philosophical anarchist, Macedonio 
Fernandez, for a quasi-Dadaist novel set in Argentina. The plot involved a 
revolutionary conspiracy to induce a collective nervous breakdown in the cit- 
zens of Buenos Aires, so as to make Macedonio president of the republic and 
‘open the way to bolshevism’: ‘barrel organs wouldn't ever finish a melody, 
cutting it short halfway through; the whole city would be filled with useless 
objects, like barometers; the handrails on trams would be loosened, etc.’ 

Wilhamson does not pinpoint the precise moment when Borges aban- 
doned his Bolshevik attachments, or the specific experiences that might 
account for it—attributing the change, at least in part, to ‘the idiosyncrasies 
of his upbringing’. His assertion that Borges ‘never lost sight of the legacy of 
1917’'—always retaining ‘a strong sense of the political responsibilities of the 
writer—is ingenuous to say the least, since many of Borges’s later political 
positions were informed not by radical engagements but by a fear of revolu- 
tionary projects and social upheaval quite common among men and women 
of his class, across Latin America. But itis clear that by 1923 Borges had ended 
his flirtation with Bolshevism; he excluded all his revolutionary poems from 
the collection he published that year, Fervor de Buenos Aires (Buenos Aires 
Fervour). He was now a leading figure in the Argentine avant-garde, having 
returned from Europe as the emissary of the Madrid ultraistas—a bohemian 
grouping that aimed to break with the tired tropes of Romanticism through 
the use of jarring metaphors. In 1922 Borges and his friends set up the 
journal Proa, which soon entered into a rivalry with its counterpart Martin 
Fierro that defined literary debates in the country over the next few years. 
Williamson describes well the milieu in which Borges moved, from airy café 
gatherings to drunken stumblings around the orillas, Buenos Aires’s poor 
immigrant neighbourhoods, home of knife-fighters and tango. 

Borges happily embraced his porteño setting, and by the mid-1920s his 
politics had shifted squarely to the centre. As an active supporter of the 
Radical party—which represented the interests of the urban middle classes 
to which his family belonged—Borges formed a group of young intellectuals 
to assist Hipólito Irigoyen’s 1927 campaign for the presidency. Once elected, 
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Irigoyen expanded jobs in the state sector and increased public spending; 
but although he thought of himself as a supporter of the popular classes, 
his policies brought conflict both with the anarchist-led unions and with 
conservative sectors linked to ranching interests and the export economy. 
Borges, meanwhile, was developing a concept of a strong, avic nationalism 
founded on a willed abandonment of ethnicity. In 1928 he gave a speech to 
a group of Radical party activists arguing that, in Argentina, ‘men from vari- 
ous nations’ would ‘disappear in a new man’, and that the nation itself could 
be seen as ‘a generous adventure by men of different bloodlines whose aim 
is not to persevere in their lineages but to forget those lineages . . . These are 
bloodlines that seek the night.’ 

By the close of the decade, Borges had published two more books of 
poetry—Luna de enfrente (Moon Across the Way, 1925) and Cuaderno de San 
Martin (San Martin Notebook, 1929}—which established him as a poet of 
significance; he felt he was supporting a worthy political party destined to 
shape the future of his nation; he was influential in Argentine literary circles 
as a creative writer and journalist; and he felt hopeful about his personal 
life. Williamson's most salient discovery is the significance for Borges of 
his relatonship with Norah Lange, a young writer he had taken under his 
wing. After a brief romance, Lange rejected him, which proved humiliating 
on several fronts: she took up with Oliverio Girondo, one of Borges’s princi- 
pal rivals, published scathing reviews of Borges’s writings, and even wrote 
a damning roman à clef about their relationship. According to Williamson, 
the failure of this relanonship affected Borges for decades to come: in its 
immediate aftermath he wrote some of his most solipsistic and suicidal 
works, including ‘Sentirse en muerte’ (Feeling in Death), and then abandoned 
poetry altogether for twenty years. Thereafter, Borges had a series of frus- 
trated love affairs—including a failed marriage to Elsa Astete and an on-off 
romance with the feisty Communist Estela Canto, to whom he dedicated 
his seminal story ‘El Aleph’. 

Borges’s personal troubles were compounded by the collapse of his 
political hopes. Ingoyen was toppled by military coup ın 1930, and the ns- 
ing tides of nationalist fervour in Argentina and Europe—Nazi Germany 
enjoying wide support among Argentine intellectuals and politicians—put 
an end to the dreams Borges had harboured for his country in the 1920s. He 
now became embarrassed by his first three books of essays—Inquisiciones 
(Inquisttions, 1925), El tamaño de mi esperanza (The Size of My Hope, 1926) 
and El idioma de los argentinos (The Language of the Argentines, 1929}— 
since, although the vision they expressed for Argentina was liberal and 
welcoming toward immigrants, his choice of subject-matter retroactively 
aligned him with a national chauvinism he abhorred. The political ten- 
sions of the 1930s had a direct impact on the mtellectual groups Borges 
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frequented. While some moved to the extreme night, others veered to the 
left, backing the socialists or Communists—a polarization rendered still 
starker by the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War. Borges, however, was to 
remain a supporter of the Radical party for decades to come. He was scepti- 
cal of the Latin American left, but also became a bitter enemy of those who 
endorsed a reactionary vision for his country, opposing prominent intellec- 
tual or political figures such as Leopoldo Lugones who favoured a corporatist 
state run by and for the criollos. By 1934, Borges’s cosmopolitanism had 
become cause for suspicion: a nationalist magazine attacked him for hiding 
his (non-existent) Jewish origins—to which he gave a scathing affirmative 
reply in a text called ‘I, a Jew’. 

On the outbreak of war in 1939, while fascist sympathizers marched 
in the streets of Buenos Aires in support of Hitler, Borges warned that a 
German victory would lead to ‘the ruin and degradation of the entire globe’. 
His fears for his own country were realized in 1943, when a coup d'état 
brought Juan Perón to power, installing a regime which Borges called ‘our 
vernacular imitation of fascism’. He condemned the abuses of the regime, 
among them censorship, confiscation of property and the detention and tor- 
ture of political opponents. He became active in sabe, the Argentine Writers’ 
Society, and during the 1940s was to re-emerge as a figure of national stand- 
ing. It was at this time that he published some of his most famous short 
stories: El jardin de senderos que se bifurcan (The Garden of Forking Paths) 
appeared in 1941, and the contents of this volume were added to other tales 
for what 1s arguably his best known collection, Ficciones (Fictions, 1944). 
Even the most metaphysical of these tales had a political significance lost 
on those who read Borges ahistorically. His bookish cosmopolitanism was 
an affront to the regime’s narrow view of Argentine literature as a ‘mor- 
alizing’ patriotic enterprise. In 1945, Borges was awarded the expressly 
confected sape ‘Grand Prize’ for Ficciones, an event designed to rally support 
for the anti-Peronist cause. 

In 1950 Borges became president of a much-weakened sanz, and con- 
tinued to speak out against Perón and for intellectual freedom. But when 
Perón was toppled by General Aramburu in 1955, Borges was quick to offer 
his support to the junta, as a bulwark against ‘demagogic dictators’ of the 
left or right. In a 1956 interview, he declared that democracy should be 
applied to Argentina only in gradual doses, since ‘there still remain many 
recalcitrant patients who refuse to get better and who resist revolutionary 
therapy’. A combination of caudillos and elections from which Peronist par- 
ties were banned kept the populism Borges so feared from taking power for 
nearly two decades, during which time he remained bitterly hostile to leftist 
politics, in Argentina and elsewhere in Latin America. In his 1959 story 
‘Ragnarok’, the gods emerge from the slums of Buenos Aires as deformed, 
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feral creatures who ‘advertised the degeneration of the Olympian race’. 
Williamson reads this as an expression of Borges’s disappointment with 
working-class support for Peronism; tellingly, at the story’s conclusion, the 
narrator and his companions draw their revolvers and ‘happily open fire on 
the gods, putting them to death’. 

Meanwhile Borges’s international standing was rapidly growing: Roger 
Caillois had translated Ficciones into French in 1951, setting off a chain of 
reviews and recognition culminating in Borges being awarded the first 
International Publishers’ Prize, jointly with Samuel Beckett, in 1961. 
Ficciones was translated into English the following year. As invitations to 
give lectures poured in from around the globe, Borges’s public pronounce- 
ments hardened, attacking Castro’s government and other revolutionary 
movements in the continent. In 1962 he abandoned the Radical party in 
favour of the Conservatives. When Perén was returned to office by demo- 
cratic elections in 1973, Borges was incensed; the death of the former in 
1974 was of no consolation, since Perén’s second wife, Isabelita, succeeded 
him as president. When she was removed from power by General Videla’s 
coup d'état of 1976, Borges reacted with glee. 

As Williamson points out, Borges’s political statements of this period 
were as over-confident as they were confused and contradictory. Williamson 
explains at length that Borges was unable to reconcile his desire for lib- 
eral democracy with free elections that had brought his political nemesis 
to power. He chose to support the dictatorship in the deluded hope that it 
might, by holding the Peromists and Commumusts at bay, realize his hopes 
for a liberal democracy. When he could no longer deny the Videla regime’s 
corruption and brutality, argues Williamson, ‘he could make no sense of 
Argentine history, for the “men of honour” who had rid the country of 
Peronism were now displaying the same kind of aggressive nationalism that 
had been one of the chief reasons for his hatred of Perón.’ But Williamson 
glosses over the fact that Borges’s criticisms of the dictatorship emerged 
only after the guerrilla insurgency of the Montoneros had been crushed ın 
the Dirty War. It was only with the left safely defeated—and presumably 
with his class fears assuaged—that Borges became an outspoken critic of the 
military junta, expressing open sympathy for the movement of the Mothers 
of the Plaza de Mayo in 1980. On calling for an investigation into the fate of 
the disappeared that would bring the perpetrators to justice, he was branded 
a ‘grotesque traitor to the nation’ by the official Argentine press; rhetorical 
storms continued to swirl about Borges even after the fall of the dictatorship. 
This was doubtless why he deaded in late 1985 to move to Switzerland, 
where he died the following year. 

The notorious dinner with the Chilean dictator Augusto Pinochet had, 
for many, demonstrated Borges’s reactionary credentials, even if as a writer 
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he had played an inspiring and revolutionary role in contemporary Latin 
American letters. After his death, prominent literary critics on the left—from 
Roberto Fernández Retamar in Cuba to Antonio Cornejo Polar in Peru— 
softened their judgement. Indeed, since the 1940s, and perhaps even earlier, 
Borges’s writings had been excitedly read by many who then followed in his 
footsteps, transforming the once staid, rhetorical and stylized prose of much 
of Latin American narrative fiction with fantastic touches, irony, philosophi- 
cal conceits, hybridized genres and an iconoclastic tone. His works made a 
mockery of a prevalent tendency in Latin American prose—which he himself 
had exemplified in the 1920s—to alternate between a rancorous feeling of 
inferiority with regard to world literature, and displays of nationalistic arro- 
gance. Many Latin American writers borrowed freely from Borges’s writings 
for their own hterary purposes. García Marquez, for example, reconciled an 
admiration for Borges’s craft with a repudiation of his politics by rehearsmg 
some of Borges’s most distinctive literary conceits with socialist subtexts. 

Williamson’s exhaustive biography grounds Borges’s literary achieve- 
ments in the context of Argentine history and of his intimate life. The latter 
is prominent to the very end, where Borges’s widow, María Kodama, appears 
as the first true reader of his writings, able to see the anguish beneath the 
apparently cerebral, metaphysical imagination. As Borges’s companion 
from the early 70s until his death she was also, according to Williamson, 
the inspiration for an outpouring of creativity in his final years. The picture 
is flattering to Kodama, but also symptomatic of a disappointing tendency 
on Williamson’s part to use love as a major key to Borges’s life and work. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that Borges’s engagements with literature and 
Argentine politics were coloured by his private struggles, and Williamson’s 
portrait is more instructive than the standard views which either cast Borges 
as a dictators’ cheerleader, or dismiss his political and personal life as irrel- 
evant to his literary trajectory. 
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GOPAL BALAKRISHNAN 


FUTURE UNKNOWN 


Machiavelli for the Twenty-First Century 


OR A HUNDRED YEARS after 1848, defeats for the Left typi- 

cally came in two, tightly intermeshed, forms. Crushing 

blows—1849, 1871, 1919, 1926, 1939—alternating with 

unexpected bouts of prosperity, could contain, for a time, the 
aspirations of those demanding more than the owners of society and 
their allies were prepared to concede. In the West, the great rebellions of 
the late sixties broke with this pattern. The unprecedented affluence of 
the first postwar decades had shaped a generational milieu resistant to an 
older, middle-class work and leisure ethic, and receptive to insurgencies 
of the downtrodden. The subsequent sharp upswing in working-class 
militancy in the core, and setbacks for American imperialism on the 
periphery, briefly made it seem to some as if distant pre-revolutionary 
situations were looming in the homelands of capitalism. 


In attenuated local forms, various legacies of these overlapping 
moments have survived the sweeping rounds of capitalist restructur- 
ing that followed the world economic downturn of the mid-seventies. 
Despite this impressive feat of adaptation, such pockets of opposition 
have had difficulty coming to terms with the formidable staying power 
of a conservative/neoliberal ascendancy that is now in its third decade. 
In a parallel perhaps to the legendary failure of the interwar Left to com- 
prehend the advances of fascism, opponents of this passive revolution 
have been unable to account for its great successes, as so far it seems to 
possess the historically unique ability to invent the standards by which 
it is judged. What accounts for the ease of its victories, often scored 
with sparing doses of coercion—‘democratically—and yet in a context 
of declining fortunes for large majorities? The enervation of collective 
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resistance under these conditions seems to signal the advent of an order 
of things in which praxis itself has become an enigma. 


Times of open conflict between proponents of different social orders are, 
of course, historically exceptional. The keenest observers of 19th-century 
politics—Tocqueville, Heine, Donoso, Marx, Burkhardt, Nietzsche 
among them—underscored the novelty of a society in the throes of a 
chronic, publicly staged legitimation crisis. In 1929, Carl Schmitt cap- 
tured the culmination of this historical experience in an epigram: ‘We, 
in central Europe, live sous Foeil des Russes.” While organized counter- 
offensives played a significant role in the eventual neutralization of this 
threat to the West, during the last decades of the 2oth century these 
specifically political thrusts were overtaken and subsumed by a broader 
structural transformation that has bypassed classical forms of both 
hegemony and resistance. 


Itis difficult to gauge the possibilities of effective intellectual intervention 
in such an opaque historical situation. The crux of the exchange between 
Stefan Collini and Francis Mulhern in these pages has been whether 
critical discourse needs to be anchored in deep political commitments 
in order to orient its targets, scope and polemical intensities. The burden 
of Mulhern’s case is that it is only in a political mode that society can be 
put into question, through sovereign affirmations and negations of its 
fundamental premises. One does not have to endorse Collini’s notion of 
politics as a potentially open and endless conversation to recognize that 
both views seem to presume the existence of a largely superseded pub- 
lic sphere, where society once revealed its sensitivity to the pin-pricks 
and salvos of critique. It could be that this contemporary closure of the 
political is merely a conjunctural, and thus reversible, effect of a quarter- 
century of sweeping victories for capital. Alternatively, we may be in the 
midst of a deeper transformation that has scrambled the very phenom- 
enon of agency, relegating classical partisanships to the status of more or 
less eccentric, ideological preferences. Perhaps in a more ominous sense 
than he intended, this development confirms Collini’s position. 


In the waiting chamber of the present, to what texts should we turn in 
determining a critical stance adequate to our situation? Thought experi- 
ments with previously inconceivable constitutions were the hallmark 


‘Carl Schmitt, ‘Das Zeitalter der Neutralisierungen und Entpolitisierungen’ (1929), 
in Positionen und Begriffe im Kampf mit Weimar-Genf-Versailles, 1923-1939, Berlin 
1988, p. 120. 
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of classical political philosophy; it may be useful to revisit this genre, 
whose peaks had cast a shadow over every institution of human soci- 
ety in the long intervals before their actual negation seemed possible. 
From the Republic to Emile, this art of estrangement had the effect of 
making the most drastic transformations conceivable, if only in theory. 
Generally, however, even the most antinomian forms of this tradition 
have had little determinate relationship to political practice. The writings 
of Machiavelli form an exceptional case within this history, for instead 
of a critical, essentially idealistic, discourse on the absence of legitimacy, 
they offer a novel method for exploring the sheer potentiality of praxis: 
thinking through the inception, full scope and limits of the constituent 
power to construct new orders. 


Ina posthumously published manuscript, Louis Althusser sought to con- 
vey the philosophical significance of Machiavelli’s fragmentary thoughts 
on the traumatic origins of new states.? The point was not to offer a 
new interpretation of Machiavelli but rather, he reasoned, to recognize 
the impossibility of a definitive solution, as the creative statute of a new 
mode of political thought. The ellipses and antinomies of these texts 
were the nodal points of a buoyant ontology, enabling readers to imagine 
and to think the onset of action through a new literary form: the parable 
of innovation. I would like to propose that a more concrete thesis can be 
developed from this speculative point of departure, one that consists of 
two parts: Machiavelli’s innovation was, firstly, to raise the distinctively 
modern problem of the actuality of the most radical projects of transfor- 
mation; and secondly, to provide an attentive reader with a method of 
reflecting upon and generating effective practical stances with regard to 
continuing, renewing or abandoning such projects. This thesis can be 
tested by examining the decisive episodes in the centuries-long recep- 
tion of Machiavelli’s thought, and posing for our own times the question 
that earlier commentators considered to be the defining problem of 
the modern historical situation: what in the human condition can be 
changed through political praxis? 


I 


An initial problem is whether classical political theory or philosophy 
can retain any relevance today, within the labyrinth of mediatic society. 


a Louis Althusser, Machiavelli and Us, London 2000, p. 7. 
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The charge that such works belong to an antiquarian genre cannot be 
dismissed out of hand. One influential reason offered for studying these 
canonical texts is that they provide an opportunity to reflect on alterna- 
tive political orders, based upon different conceptions of human nature. 
If this were true, books of this kind should perhaps then be regarded as 
memorabilia for our post-political situation. While not many intellectu- 
als like to assent to the finality of this verdict, most public discourse 
more or less enthusiastically accepts the absence of any alternatives to 
liberal democracy and free-market capitalism, with the main outstand- 
ing problem being the parameters of cultural tolerance. There are, of 
course, some volatile elements in this formula: a broad upswing of reli- 
gious fundamentalism in the us; anti-immigrant backlashes in Europe. 
Elsewhere, numerous combinations of religion and ethnicity offer chal- 
lenges but present no compelling alternatives to the governing norm. 


This is the setting for the so-called crisis of ‘the political—a term whose 
very abstraction seems to signal an anxiety about the obsolescence of 
state-centred conceptions of politics and a related set of civic virtues. The 
study of classical political theory is often justified now in terms of an 
equally indeterminate call for a ‘return of the political’. This takes the form 
of a number of conservative, liberal and radical variants on the multifari- 
ous tradition of ‘civic republicanism’, whose basic idea is that the virtues 
of active citizenship are needed to counteract the atomistic consequences 
of a modernity powered by the free play of interests and identities in 
civil society. Even those who are critical in some way of this mainstream 
democratese—admirers of Leo Strauss or, alternatively, Antonio Negri— 
acknowledge Machiavelli as the spiritual forefather of that Magna Carta 
of republican Empire, the us Constitution. Reinterpreting the Florentine 
should therefore have significant consequences for assessing the con- 
temporary adequacy of this whole field of civic discourse. 


The proposition that the political itself is on the wane might be con- 
fusing, as there has obviously been no decrease in politics per se. What 
is meant is an eclipse of ‘high politics’, of arms races between nations 
and classes in which the structure of society is at stake. The rhetoric of 
political exhaustion and closure dates from the restorations of the 19th 
century. Alexis de Tocqueville: 


Will we never again [nota bene] see a fresh breeze of true political passions... 
of violent passions, hard though sometimes cruel, yet grand, disinterested, 
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fruitful, those passions which are the soul of the only parties that I under- 
stand and to which I would gladly give my tıme, my fortune, and my life» 


But one might ask: is such a radical repoliticization even conceivable in 
the most advanced societies, or for that matter desirable? Behind the out- 
pourings of nostalgia for more activist citizenries there lies a profound 
discomfort with the very idea of abandoning the security of the status 
quo—our deeply apolitical form of life. The claim that revolutionary 
praxis leads to totalitarian catastrophe enjoys the nearly universal assent 
of intellectual opinion. Attachment, openly acknowledged or not, to the 
status quo is at a historic high point. 


2 


Have Washington’s international and domestic offensives of the last few 
years—with their still incalculable fallout—brought an end to this neu- 
tralized post-Cold War scene? For all the acrimony of the latest political 
season, the main control centres of responsible opinion still cleave to the 
neoliberal prescriptions of the past quarter-century. The flexibility of the 
system should never be underestimated yet, paradoxically, the absence 
of large-scale opposition has not prevented the main fixtures of the 
world political situation from entering into solution: the controversial 
shift from ‘human rights’ to ‘anti-terrorism’ as the ideological dominant 
of foreign policy; the unexpected sharpening of tensions between the us 
and core Europe; the military credibility of the American state put on the 
line for the first time in thirty years, as partisan war rages on the Tigris; 
growing strains on anti-proliferation accords; and, perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, looming economic turbulence stemming from the unsustainable 
American deficits that keep the whole world economy afloat. The current 
fiscal and financial environment, suggests a conservative historian of 
international bond markets, has all the makings of a perfect storm.‘ 


In the era of neoliberalism, the great powers have dismantled much of 
their own regulatory capacity and unleashed the risk society, as if the 
harvests of market turbulence could be reaped forever. The reflux of 
this Great Transformation is putting into question some of the main 


3 Tocqueville, letter to Corcelle, 19 Oct 1839, Oeuvres complètes xv, Paris 1951, p. 139. 
4 Niall Ferguson, ‘Gomg Cnitical: American Power and the Consequences of Fiscal 
Overstretch’, National Interest, Fall 2003. 
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trend-lines that seemed to be locked in place after the end of the Cold 
War. The optimistic narrative of globalization—the dominant ideology 
of the last decade—is in retreat. Polanyi’s account of the 19th-century 
era of world market capitalism as setting the stage for the hard land- 
ings of the inter-war era offers an instructive precedent. The only reason 
why a crisis of such proportions still seems improbable is that there are 
currently no powers of any consequence that could see their interests 
furthered by capitalizing on this disorder. 


3 


This is the context for a return to Machiavelli, a figure that comes into 
full force within a historical situation whose outlines and possibilities 
cannot be grasped within the existing terms of political thought, as a 
result of the increasingly problematic reality—even irreality—of praxis. 
His own formative moment came with the abrupt collapse of the world 
of Italian city-states at the end of the 15th century, in the wake of invading 
foreign armies and domestic regime changes. In the midst of this flood, 
Machiavelli announces a break in time; or rather, the emergence of anew 
politically constituted temporality of epochs. The advent of discontinuity 
comes with a founding gesture of radical disjunction from the recent 
past—‘these corrupt centuries of ours’*—demarcated from a classical 
period, and a present that opens onto a dramatically widened horizon.® 


The opening Preface of the Discourses on Livy could be said to have two 
introductory paragraphs. The first begins with a comparison of the dan- 
gers of finding new methods and systems to those faced by an explorer 
seeking ‘unknown waters and lands’; and with a declaration of intent 
‘I have decided to take a path as yet untrodden by anyone’? The second 
begins with a blunt dismissal of Renaissance antiquarianism as poor imi- 
tation of the ancients, whose greatness did not reside in carving statues 
but rather in the sovereign art of making history. This Janus-faced begin- 
ning underscores the perspectival problems of the narrative categories 
with which we attempt to grasp the structure of historical situations. In 





5 Niccolò Machiavelli, Discourses on Livy, Book 11, ch. 19, trans. Harvey Mansfield 
and Nathan Tarcov, Chicago 1996, p. 172. 

€ For a brilhant discussion of the problem of the ‘break’ that imttiates modernity, see 
Fredric Jameson, A Singular Modernity: Essay on the Ontology of the Present, London 
2002 

7 Discourses, Book 1, Preface, p. 5. 
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the Preface to the second book of Discourses, while Machiavelli concedes 
that it is impossible to know history wie es eigentlich gewesen from the 
disparate, tendential accounts of victors and survivors, there is neverthe- 
less a method of interrogating the reasoning of these accounts, of seeing 
how conditions have varied from ‘province to province’.® 


There is no shortage of social theories that purport to explain large-scale 
historical crises and transformations, and which address more directly 
the dynamics of the contemporary world-system. What can one learn 
from reading Machiavelli’s texts today that could not be found in the 
writings of Marx, for example? The latter, it is often said, did not ade- 
quately account for specifically political categories, forms and praxes. 
The previously missing dimension of citizenship, nationality, party and 
so on, introduced to supplement—or, alternatively, supersede—Marx, 
is invariably ideological, in the Althusserian sense of a language of 
subjective orientation. Reading Machiavelli in this context offers us the 
prospect of a philosophical interrogation of the ideologies of agency that 
inform these political—actor-oriented—conceptions of history. 


Machiavelli’s writings are a sustained investigation into the limits of 
political enterprise without the closure of any anthropological essen- 
tialism. It is true that he often seems interested in the foundation of 
new political orders—religions, states, peoples—as a way of framing the 
anterior problem of the plasticity of ‘human nature’. But the disparate 
reflections he offers on the latter do not form the basis of either conserv- 
ative prudence or utopian desire, but rather act to constantly unsettle 
both. The ‘badness’ Machiavelli refers to is political rather than moral, 
still less theological: it does not stem ‘from the wicked nature of men, 
as they used to say’.9 Further, this badness, it turns out, is not all bad, 
politically speaking: 


Men are desirous of new things, so much so that most often those who are 
well off desire newness as much as those who are badly off. For as was said 
before, and it is true, men get bored with the good and grieve in the ill 


8 Discourses, Book 11, Preface, p. 123. A formulation from Fredric Jameson llumi- 
nates the politico-epistemological problems Machiavelli confronted: ‘Wnters tend 
to organize the events they represent according to their own deeper schemas of what 
Action and Event seem to be; or. . they project their own fantasies of interaction 
onto the screen of the Real’. Jameson, Brecht and Method, London 1998, p. 27. 

9 Discourses, Book 111, ch. 29, p. 277. 

10 Discourses, Book 111, ch. 21, p. 263 
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To radicalize the problem of founding a state reveals the possibility of a 
new art of founding peoples, raising armies and winning battles. This 
in turn brings into view the radical, inhuman virtues" of those who aim 
to reinvent human beings. The movement of Machiavelli’s thought is 
startling. First he tells us: ‘I do not know whether this has ever occurred 
or whether it is possible’. Then, that it would be a ‘very cruel enterprise 
or altogether impossible’. Next, how it could be done: 


To make in cites new governments with new names, new authorities, new 
men; to make the rich poor, the poor rich . . . to build new ates, to take 
down those built, to exchange the inhabitants from one place to another, 
and in sum, not to leave anything untouched.” 


As Rousseau, one of Machiavelli’s most astute readers, put it ‘He who 
dares to undertake the establishment of a people should feel that he is, 
so to speak, in a position to change human nature.” In a work ostensibly 
devoted to the study of republics, the provisional legitimation of such 
methods explosively broadens the scope of what is thinkable beyond 
the limits set by the prevailing conventions of civic discourse. Could 
such a figure of absolute radical agency come into existence today? The 
answer must take into account an immense variability in the potency 
and knowledge of men in different times and places: ‘the weakness of 
men at present, caused by their weak education and their slight knowl- 
edge of things, makes them judge ancient judgements in part inhuman, 
in part impossible.’4 


Machiavelli’s thoughts on this subject are far from conclusive; he seems 
to contradict himself interminably when it comes to this very point of 
how transformable human beings are, how open to change. Before he 
even begins his account of the lives of the makers and would-be makers 
of new states, he warns those who would take up arms against their 
masters, believing they could fare better, that ‘they are deceived because 


= Machiavelli was an unusual humanist, if mdeed he was one, for he was not averse 
to calling the peak of virtue ‘inhuman’. What 1s the significance of this frightening 
word of praise in the Machiavellian lexicon? Roughly the same teaching is conveyed 
ma steely verse from the Tao Te Ching: ‘Exterminate benevolence, discard righteous- 
ness: the people will be a hundred times better off.’ 

™ Discourses, Book 1, ch. 17, p 47; ch. 18, p 51, ch. 26, p. 61. 

B Jean-Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract, Book 11, p 163; from The Basic 
Writings, trans. David Cross, Indianapolis 1987 

4 Discourses, Book 111, p 275. 
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they see later by experience that they have done worse.’ One could pro- 
vide a long list of observations and maxims from The Prince and the 
Discourses on Livy that negate each other, leaving the reader looking for a 
solution. The most disconcerting of these concerns the epistemological 
legitimacy of strategic reasoning in terms of historical precedents and 
counterfactuals. While Machiavelli seems to scorn those who judge that 
‘imitation is not only difficult but impossible—as if heavens, sun, ele- 
ments, men had varied in their motion, order and power from what they 
were in antiquity’, he later goes on to write: ‘because like causes happen 
rarely, it will also occur rarely that like remedies avail’. 


What is the significance of these seeming aporias? As Althusser 
noted: ‘the central point where everything is tied up endlessly escapes 
detection’.” In classical political philosophy, such signals of doubt argu- 
ably convey a teaching about the wisdom of moderation. This is not what 
happens in Machiavelli. The stories he tells prompt the reader to reflect 
on how to discern, how practically to orient oneself towards potential 
courses of action in exemplary situations. Here aporias raise questions 
that do not paralyse, or moderate, but move the reader to recognize the 
advantages—often tenuously demonstrated—of the impetuous course. 
Machiavelli concedes that this kind of strategic lore is a very precari- 
ous kind of knowing; nevertheless he persistently encourages the most 
immoderate stances. In the fundamental strategic binary he estab- 
lishes between ‘temporize’ or ‘strike’, the line of reasoning always tilts 
towards the latter. 


There is perhaps a theoretical justification for this rhetoric of going to the 
extreme, since such courses of action seem to provide the best food for 
his manner of thought. The scenarios Machiavelli depicts in his ancient 
and contemporary parables are constructed to test the mettle of vari- 
ous perspectives and stances towards the world: personalized Haltung, 
to use a Brechtian category, as a mode of transmitting an unfamiliar 


15 Machiavelli, The Prince, ch. 3, trans. Harvey Manfield and Nathan Tarcov, Chicago 
1998. Those who, like Negri, see Machiavelli’s thought as infused with an exultant 
enthusiasm, miss the dialectic by which such moments emerge out of a drier intel- 
ligence. See Antonio Negri, Insurgencies, Constituent Power and the Modern State, 
Minnesota 1999. 

16 Discourses, Book 1, Preface, p. 6, ch. 3a, p. 70. 

7 Althusser, Machiavelli and Us, p. 15. 

18 Discourses, Book 1, ch. 33, p. 71. 
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philosophical teaching. This is certainly an unfamiliar kind of political 
science: it seeks to impart not only an integral knowledge of the structure 
of the most explosively controversial political situations—revolutions in 
the order of human things—but also those subjective virtues and dis- 
positions which could inflect the vectors of change. Machiavelli teaches 
a radicalized form of practical reason, oriented to goals with different 
time horizons: from the most immediate politics of individual survival 
and aggrandizement, to projects that could only come to fruition long 
after one is dead. 


The strangely inconclusive nature of Machiavelli’s historical judgements 
and practical counsels make his teachings difficult to summarize. There 
is no substitute for reading them with open eyes. As we have seen, 
his fundamental political outlook can seem divided: although he con- 
jures up immense possibilities of political innovation, he is also rightly 
known as a cold disabuser of utopian illusions. Dismissing ‘the many 
who have imagined republics and principalities that have never been 
seen or known to exist in truth’, he writes that his concern will be to go 
directly to ‘the effectual truth of the thing’ and not to our imaginary, ena- 
bling fantasies. But while this effectual truth establishes a threshold 
of historical plausibility, it never functions in his texts as an absolute 
limit on thought, bolting it to what merely exists. It is more like a sieve, 
subjecting the most radical proposals to a rigorous criterion of imma- 
nence. The notorious anti-utopian formulations of Engels or Lenin 
convey an approximate sense of Machiavelli’s intention here. As this 
parallel to a later revolutionary tradition suggests, the ban on imagining 
a new republic is lifted on the condition that one does not shy away from 
thinking through the hard measures that accompany its origins. This, 
according to Machiavelli, is very difficult: ‘For the greatness of the thing 
partly terrifies men, so that they fail in their first beginnings.’*° 


4 


The history of turning to Machiavelli to interrogate the structure of the 
present goes back to the 17th century. Commentaries on this figure from 
Bacon, Harrington or Spinoza—as from Bayle, Montesquieu, Voltaire or 
Rousseau—are moments in the intellectual history of the emergence of 














9 The Prince, ch 15, p. 61. 
2° Discourses, Book 1, ch. 55, p. 112. 
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a politico-philosophical consciousness of modernity. For each of these 
thinkers, Machiavelli opened the door to an uninhibited exploration of the 
core problems of this new condition: the future of Christianity, the pos- 
sibility of republican government, the limits of popular Enlightenment, 
the decadence and renewal of civilizations, the problematic status of 
moral and legal limits to the use of political power. 


Hegel and Fichte form an intermediate episode between this early- 
modern Machiavellian moment and a later 2oth-century one. German 
idealism in the Napoleonic age turned to Machiavelli with new con- 
cerns, galvanized by the imminent liquidation of the German state. 
A formulation from Carl Schmitt captures the spirit of this moment, 
and establishes a crucial focal point for the 2oth-century reception. For 
Schmitt, the actuality of Machiavelli is vindicated in the situation of ‘the 
ideological defensive’, when it becomes imperative to think through the 
experience of historic defeat.” 


The 19th century witnessed a long decline in this specific genre of read- 
ing and commenting on Machiavelli. Outside Italy, he was by and large 
relegated to the status of a colourful Renaissance period piece, or a dis- 
tant predecessor of Realpolitik. Gramsci offered an intriguing explanation 
for this hiatus: the r9th-century elevation of ‘society’ as the master cate- 
gory of the order of human things had eclipsed the previous centrality 
of political categories; with this epistemic break Machiavelli, the great 
teacher of the art of politics, was supposedly made obsolete by a new 
understanding of the laws and dynamics of social development. With 
the dawning of the Age of Extremes in the 20th century there came a 
return, as figures across the political spectrum addressed the new orders 
emerging from the crisis of liberal-conservative constitutionalism and 
the interstate system that had been based upon it. In the inter-war era, 
reading Machiavelli on the origins and fate of the European political 
world was a notable current in the establishment of political science as 
an academic discipline, in a context redefined by the roughly nee 
ous emergence of Bolshevik and Fascist states. 


In what respect did Machiavelli stand out, in comparison to Hobbes 
and Spinoza, as a theorist of modernity? All three came back into 
intellectual contention during this period, but in one decisive respect 
Machiavelli was unique: both Hobbes and Spinoza were contemporaries 


a Carl Schmitt, The Concept of the Political, Chicago 1996, p. 66. 
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of a Europe-wide civil-religious war and the central goal of their political- 
theological treatises was neutralization, or depoliticization. Machiavelli’s 
career immediately preceded this era of European thought and his reflec- 
tions on politics and nature were not subjected to this prime directive of 
pacification. Early 2oth-century encounters with Machiavelli were the 
occasion for reflections on a horizon beyond liberalism. Forming an arc 
across the political map, Carl Schmitt, Wyndham Lewis, Leo Strauss, 
Benedetto Croce, Raymond Aron and Antonio Gramsci, in their own 
manner, all identified the century as Machiavellian. Others, situated 
both before and after this period, belong in the same story of theoretical 
awakening: Maurice Joly from the late 19th century, Isaiah Berlin and 
Louis Althusser from the late 2oth. 


5 


While the scholarly standard of more recent English-language discus- 
sions of Machiavelli and his legacy often exceeds that of these earlier, 
less exegetical readings, there has arguably been a drop in the appre- 
ciation of crucial facets of his thought: those which cannot be so easily 
pressed into the mould of civic republicanism or of a value-neutral con- 
ception of political science. Exhuming these antecedents could provide 
useful points of entry into reading Machiavelli today. Within the 2o0th- 
century constellation, two studies stand out as sobering reflections on 
the catastrophic ideological bankruptcies of their time. In his Thoughts 
on Machiavelli, published at the height of the Cold War, Leo Strauss pro- 
posed that the most consequential reading of this author must begin 
with the supposedly naive assumption that he was a teacher of revo- 
lutionary gangsterism.* With perhaps a touch of irony, he added that 
this was a view of things that was against everything America stood 
for, and by implication could be considered the direct intellectual 
ancestor of Communism. 


For Strauss, the Florentine was the philosophical founder of a modernity 
whose destiny was the reduction of human nature to the raw material 
of a techno-politics. Machiavelli’s maxim—‘make everything new%— 
governs a spiritual dispensation that culminated in the revolutionary 
tyrannies of the 2oth century. Strauss suggested that the West had to 





* Leo Strauss, Thoughts on Machiavelli, Glencoe, 11 1959, p. 13. 
3 Discourses, Book 1, ch. 26, p. 61. 
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relearn from the Italian source the radical art of setting into motion and 
turning back great historical waves. The task at hand was a long-term 
project of restoring limits on human enterprise, wisely insisted upon by 
the classics of ancient political philosophy, as well as by otherwise anti- 
thetical Scriptural traditions—the two modes against which Machiavelli 
had erupted in rebellion. For this it was necessary to construct asylums 
in which ancient modes of thought could be regenerated, to oppose the 
onslaught of demotic mass mobilizations of all ideological stripes. The 
hope was that a new generation of leaders might be inspired to hold 
the fort against the nihilist consequences of modernity. For the first few 
decades of the postwar era, the prospects for such a conservative revolu- 
tion looked dim, but one could take heart by learning from the enemy: 
‘All unarmed prophets, he says, have failed. But what is he if not an 
unarmed prophet? How can he reasonably hope for the success of his 
enormous venture . . . if unarmed prophets necessarily fail?’™4 


Gramsci’s ‘The Modern Prince’ offered an assessment of Machiavelli’s 
contemporary relevance at a tangent to this one.” The former head of a 
revolutionary party, a political prisoner under Mussolini, the Sardinian 
was an unarmed prophet par excellence. But for Gramsci, far from being 
the theorist of a victorious march of modernity, Machiavelli was the strat- 
egist of reactivating defeated radical causes ‘from scratch’. The epochal 
problem to be deciphered was the European revolution that had failed to 
materialize. This was no arbitrary projection: the decline of urban repub- 
lics that Machiavelli confronted was indeed a plausible precedent to his 
own effort to think through the catastrophic defeat of the European work- 
ing classes in the age of Fascism and Fordism. For Gramsci, Machiavelli 
provided the intellectual model of how to conduct a harsh strategic 
reckoning in the midst of such devastation, as preparation for a very 
long-term reconstitution of collective praxis through intellectual and 
material rearmament. This is what he called hegemony. The guiding 
question of his thoughts on Machiavelli was, accordingly, ‘When can the 
conditions for awakening and developing a national-popular collective 
will be said to exist?’° 


Like Strauss, Gramsci was struck by the duality in Machiavelli’s thought 
between a focus on the necessity of tyrannical revolutionary force and an 


a Strauss, Thoughts on Machiavelli, p. 84. 

3 Antonio Gramsa, ‘The Modern Prince’, in Selections from the Prison Notebooks, 
New York 1972. 

26 Gramsai, ‘Modern Prince’, p. 130. 
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alternative conception of agency as a project of spiritual warfare, slowly 
unfolding over the course of generations. Christianity was the first reli- 
gion of unarmed prophecy, the first movement of the war of position. 
The latter conception of politics manifested itself in a mode of writing 
addressed simultaneously to the disparate, unreconciled elements of the 
present generation and to a distant, more sympathetic posterity. For a 
figure who is often thought to have held that the glory of victory was 
the sole animating passion of a life of politics, Machiavelli seems to 
have been unduly preoccupied with how a whole mode of authority ‘lit- 
tle by little, and from generation to generation, may be led to disorder’. 
Machiavelli articulated the ethical imperative that sustains long-term 
projects of instauration, transvaluation, revolution: 


For it is the duty of the good man to teach others the good that you could 
not work because of the malignity of the times or of fortune, so that when 
many are capable of 1t, someone of them more loved by heaven will be able 
to work 1t.27 


The appeal to less corrupt, future generations is alien to contempo- 
rary sensibilities. As a result the political significance of this mode of 
address in some of the great works of early modern thought is often 
missed.” Such lines speaks to a virtue that has suffered a drastic loss of 
actuality—namely, fidelity to a cause, even when its great sustaining illu- 
sions have been lost. Teaching the Great Method of political innovation 
was the only ethical imperative that this notorious amoralist seems to 
have taken seriously. 


6 


What does the opposition and diversity of Machiavelli interpretations 
within this conjuncture suggest? Certainly, the always problematic 


7 Discourses, Book 111, ch. 8, p. 238, Book 11, Preface, p. 125. 

2 Fleeing from the fascist storm, Brecht offered the following guidelines for an art 
of writing in dark trmes: ‘to equip a work to stand the test of tme, on the face of 1t a 
“natural” aim, becomes a more serious matter when the writer has grounds for the 
pessimistic assumption that his ideas may find acceptance only in the long term. 
The measures, incidentally, that one employs to this end must not detract from the 
topical effect of the work. The necessary epic touches applied to things which are 
“self-evident” at the tme of writing lose their value as v-effects after that tme. The 
conceptual autarchy of the works contains an element of criticism. the writer is 
analysing the transience of the concepts and observations of his own times.’ April 
24,1941, Bertolt Brecht Journals, trans. Hugh Rorrison, London 1994, p. 145. 
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status, if not the relativity, of even the most compelling political out- 
looks on one’s own times. But also how such partisan commitments are 
inseparable from the will to discover the effectual truth of the histori- 
cal situation in which we find ourselves. A formulation from Gramsci 
pinpoints the open-ended nature of the kind of political theory needed 
for historical orientation under present circumstances: ‘it is neces- 
sary’, he wrote, ‘to develop a theory and technique of politics which . . . 
might be useful to both sides in the struggle’.29 Reading Machiavelli can 
offer an education in how to probe the fundamentals of one’s own alle- 
giances without abandoning hope or succumbing to illusions. Famously 
his own commitments were themselves obscure: for all the occasional 
vehemence of his diction, he rarely betrayed any exclusive allegiances to 
either princes or republics, ruling classes or multitudes, or even ancient 
as opposed to present times. 


Machiavelli’s equanimity—‘pessimism of the intellect’ —should be dis- 
tinguished from that spirit of resignation which prevails in times of 
restoration. After denouncing the errors of false hope in one chapter of 
the Discourses, he turns around in another to offer the following advice 
on why we should stay with defeated causes, even when we could easily 
profit by joining the winning side: 


Men can second fortune, but not oppose it . . . they can weave its warp but 
not break ıt. They should indeed never give up, for, since they do not know 
its end and it proceeds by oblique and unknown ways, they have always to 
hope, not to give up in whatever fortune and in whatever travail they may 
find themselves.” 


7 


There is a long history of commenting on Machiavelli as a theorist of the 
present as transitional conjuncture, one that needs to be understood in 
order to bring into focus the lines of a productive contemporary assess- 
ment. Reading Machiavelli today opens up the possibility of beginning 
to develop a radical strategic orientation to some of the core problems of 
the coming century: the future of the world market, that of the inter-state 


39 Gramsci, ‘Modern Prince’, p. 136. 
3 Discourses, Book 11, ch. 27, p. 193. 
¥ Discourses, Book 11, ch 29, p. 199. 
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system and even, in the coming bio-technological age, that of human 
nature itself. We lack a conception of politics even remotely adequate 
to the scale of the dangers and possibilities that lie ahead. The present 
inability and unwillingness to consider—sanza alcuno rispetto—a tran- 
scendence of the dominant form of state and society is potentially a 
very perilous situation. For it is arguable that a lot would have to change 
even to maintain the essentials of this system through another era of 
crisis and transition. 


The problem Machiavelli raises is that discovering the effectual truth of 
our historical situation requires a radical engagement. The transform- 
ability of human conditions cannot be gauged without interrogating 
the subject that is the imputed bearer of this project. For Gramsci, this 
subjective element in revolutionary theory was ‘a peak inaccessible to 
the enemy camp’. In relation to the operative political calculus of his- 
torically static times, there is an irreducible moment of such subjective 
‘arbitrariness’ involved in adopting adversarial stances that presuppose 
the possibility of barely conceivable transformations. In his Discourses 
on Livy, Machiavelli brought to light the role played by this irrepressible 
negativity in the emergence of new historical realities: 


Human appetites are insatiable, for since from nature they have the ability 
and the wish to desire all things, and from fortune the ability to achieve few 
of them, there continually results from this a discontent in human minds 
and a disgust with the things they possess. This makes them blame the 
present times, praise the past and desire the future, even if they are not 
moved to do this by any reasonable cause.» 


The negativity of this observational stance raises problems that are 
extremely difficult to resolve empirically and so perhaps should be 
considered as philosophical. Are there privileged political positions for 
observing one’s own historical situation? Does the polemical nature 
of political judgement always do violence to the ironies of history—or 
conversely, when does understanding a historical situation depend upon 
precisely this polemical framing of friend and enemy? What viable con- 
ception of historical alternatives controls the denunciation of existing 
conditions? When is the effectual truth grasped in political struggle 








3 Gramsci, ‘Problems of Marxism’, Prison Notebooks, p. 462. 
3 Discourses, Book 11, Preface, p. 125. 


against the current, and when does it come from floating downstream, 
away from the immediacy of practice? These are properly philosophical 
questions Machiavelli raises about politics, which now must be trans- 
formed into practical positions. ‘Have we got to be lucky?’ Brecht writes 
in his poem, “To a Waverer’: 
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This you ask. Expect 
No other answer than your own. 
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GIOVANNI ARRIGHI 


HEGEMONY UNRAVELLING—1 


HE ‘ʻE’ AND ‘I’ worps, empire and imperialism, are back in 
fashion. Their return is not due, pace John Ikenberry, to the 
advent of the ‘American unipolar age’ in which ‘[f]or the first 
time in the modern era; the world’s most powerful state can 
operate on the global stage without the constraints of other great pow- 
ers That age had begun with the collapse of the Soviet bloc in 1989, 
yet throughout the 1990s the buzz-word was ‘globalization’, not empire 
or imperialism; and as Ikenberry himself notes, the unparalleled global 
power of the United States was generally discussed under the rubric of 
‘hegemony’. Even critical thinkers—including many Marxists—found 
the concepts of empire and imperialism of little analytical use.* In the 
aftermath of the 1991 Gulf War, Bruce Cumings claimed that it would 
have taken an electron microscope to detect the use of the word ‘impe- 
tialism’ to describe the United States’ role in the world.3 Hyperbole, of 
course; but the exaggeration contained an important element of truth. 


Nor did the publication of Empire in 2000 significantly alter this situation, 
for Hardt and Negri’s work simply repackaged and gave a radical twist 
to the central tenets of globalization-speak, including the proposition 
that under the present conditions of global economic and informational 
integration no nation-state, not even the us, can form the centre of an 
imperialist project. Indeed, Hardt and Negri presented Empire as a logic 
and structure of world rule that was in key respects antithetical to the 
imperialism that Marxists had theorized in the twentieth century.* 


The real break with the 1990s occurred only in 2001, when the Bush 
Administration responded to the events of September 11 by embracing 
a new imperial programme—that of the Project for a New American 
Century. There is a curious resemblance between this reflex and the 
actions that, sixty years earlier, had ushered in the first American Century. 
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The Great Depression of the 1930s and the rise of fascism in Europe and 
Japan had convinced Roosevelt that a Pax Americana was necessary to 
ensure us domestic security and prosperity. But non-interventionist cur- 
rents in foreign policy were hard to challenge as long as the American 
people believed that continental isolation ensured their safety. Between 
the outbreak of the European war and Pearl Harbor, Franz Schurmann 
has argued, ‘Roosevelt undoubtedly prayed for some dramatic demon- 
stration that this was not so’. When his prayers were answered, ‘Roosevelt 
made astute use of the ideological sentiments of nationalism aroused by 
Pearl Harbor to elaborate an ideology of imperialism through which he 
promised Americans order, security and justice.’ 


Once the Second World War was over, however, isolationist dispositions 
reasserted themselves. Truman and Acheson knew very well that appeals 
to raison d'état and us economic interests would not be enough to over- 
come them. In drafting the text that became the Truman doctrine, they 
accordingly followed Arthur Vandenberg’s notorious advice to ‘scare hell 
out of the American people’ by inflating the notion of global Communist 
menace.® The trick worked in winning Congress support for the Marshall 
Plan. But something more was needed to secure funding for the large- 
scale us and European rearmament envisaged in National Security 
Council document 68, which Truman approved in principle in April 
1950. The nsc document gave no precise figure, but estimates suggested 





‘John Ikenberry, ‘Illusions of Empire: Defining the New American Order’, Foreign 
Affairs, March-April 2004. I would like to thank Andre Gunder Frank, Antonina 
Gentile, Greta Krippner, Thomas Ehrlich Reifer, Mark Selden, Steve Sherman, 
Arthur Stinchcombe and Charles Tilly for the comments on previous papers, 
parts of which have been incorporated in this article; Benjamin Brewer and Beverly 
Silver for their comments on the article itself; and Ravi Palat for incessantly bom- 
barding me with evidence for and against my theses 

2 Leo Panitch and Sam Gindin, ‘Global Capitalism and American Empire’, ın Leo 
Panitch and Colin Leys, eds, The New Imperial Challenge, London 2003, pp. 2-3 

3 Bruce Cumings, ‘Global Realm with no Limit, Global Realm with no Name’, 
Radical History Review 57, 1993, pp. 47-8. 

4 Michael Hardt and Antonio Negn, Empire, Cambridge, MA 2000, pp. XV, 327-32. 
For a variety of critical assessments of the book, see Gopal Balakrishnan, Debating 
Empire, London 2003. 

5 Franz Schurmann, The Logic of World Power: An Inquiry into the Origins, Currents, 
and Contradictions of World Politics, New York 1974, pp. 40-1. 

é Thomas McCormick, America’s Half Century. United States Foreign Policy in the 
Cold War, Baltimore 1989, pp. 77-8. 
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annual expenditures 300 per cent above that originally requested by the 
Pentagon for 1950: 


How to get that kind of money from a fiscally conservative Congress, 
even in the name of anticommunism, presented no small task for the 
Administration. What was required was an imternational emergency, 
and since November 1949, Secretary Acheson had been predicting that 
one would occur sometime in 1950 ın the Asian rimlands—in Korea, 
Vietnam, Taiwan, or all three. Two months after the President examined 
nsc-68, that crisis happened. Acheson was to say later, ‘Korea came along 
and saved us’. 


It is hard to tell what Bush may have been praying for in the eight 
months between his inauguration and September 11, but we know that 
the promoters of the Project for a New American Century within his 
Administration were waiting for a chance to implement the new impe- 
rial strategy they had long been working on.® Their first months in 
office were not propitious, but bin Laden, to paraphrase Acheson, ‘saved 
them’. As Michael Mann has observed, he provided both ‘the popular 
mobilizing power and the targets’.? The menace of Muslim ‘fundamen- 
talists’ and ‘rogue states’ became the new fear factor, scaring hell out of 
the American people and winning almost unanimous Congress support 
for the invasion of Iraq that Cheney, Rumsfeld and Wolfowitz had been 
unsuccessfully advocating for the best part of a decade.” 


It is this development that has revived the fortunes of the ‘F’ and ‘I’ 
words to describe the emergent imperial project of the United States. 
Many critics have pointed out that the policies adopted by the Bush 
Administration in response to 9/11 constituted a particularly unrealistic 
and clumsy project of global supremacy, and if they fail in their objectives 


7 McCormick, America’s Half-Century, p. 98. 

8 For details on the Project, see www.newamericancentury.org. On the rise of its 
promoters to power, see Arthur Schlesinger, ‘The Making of a Mess’, New York 
Review of Books, 22 September 2004, pp. 40-3. 

9 Michael Mann, Incoherent Empire, London 2003, p. 9. 

10 On the determination of the neo-conservatives to wage war on Iraq long before 
September 11, see Ron Suskind, The Price of Loyalty: George W. Bush, the White 
House, and the Education of Paul O'Neill, New York 2004; and Richard Clarke, 
Against All Enemies: Inside America’s War on Terror, New York 2004 Clarke reports 
on the now (1n)famous cabinet-level meeting in which, less than a day after the 
attacks, Rumsfeld pointed out that there were ‘no decent targets for bombing ın 
Afghanistan’ and therefore ‘we should consider bombing Iraq instead’ because it 
had ‘better targets’. 
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the ʻE’ and ‘I’ words may lose currency as quickly as they gained it.” 
Nevertheless the social, political and economic circumstances that 
prompted the emergence of the Project for a New American Century, 
and its adoption as official us policy, can be expected to persist in one 
form or another. 


The purpose of this article is to seek some understanding of what these 
circumstances might be and how they may change under the impact of 
the War on Terrorism. Of particular interest is whether and how the New 
American Century project and its adoption by the Bush Administration 
relate to the turbulence of the global political economy since 1970. A pre- 
vious article on that topic concluded by underscoring the contradictory 
nature of the revival experienced by the economic and political fortunes 
of the United States and us capitalism in the 1990s.” But it left open 
the question of what might ensue from those contradictions—first and 
foremost, from an escalation of American foreign debt that is without 
precedent in world history. Nor did it deal with the question of the con- 
nections, if any, between these contradictions and the emergence of a 
new us imperial project. 


In dealing with these questions, I begin by examining David Harvey's 
interpretation of the relationship between imperialism and the spatial 
and temporal unevenness of capitalist development, focusing specifi- 
cally on the concepts of ‘spatial fix’ and ‘accumulation by dispossession’.® 





™ See, among others, Emmanuel Todd, After the Empire: The Breakdown of the 
American Order, New York 2003; George Soros, The Bubble of American Supremacy: 
Correcting the Misuse of American Power, New York 2004; and Mann, Incoherent 
Empire. 

a See Arrighi, ‘The Social and Political Economy of Global Turbulence’, NLR 20, 
March-April 2003, pp. 5-71. Robert Brenner’s two books critically examined in the 
article are ‘The Economics of Global Turbulence: A Special Report on the World 
Economy, 1950-98’, NLR 1/229, May-June 1998, and The Boom and the Bubble: the 
us in the World Economy, London 2002. 

3 David Harvey, The New Imperialism, Oxford 2003, henceforward, nr. In this artı- 
cle I develop an analysis of the rise and apparent demise of the neo-conservative 
imperial project that builds upon but also departs from Harvey’s. When Harvey 
sent me the Clarendon Lectures that later became The New Imperialism, he pre- 
sented them as ‘a kind of post-factum development’ out of a seminar we had jointly 
taught at Johns Hopkins: ‘what I should have said but couldn't and ın any case the 
contemporary disaster was not upon us to clarify the mind.’ In this article I take 
my turn in saying what I should have said but couldn’t, with the double advantage 
of having Harvey’s analysis to build upon and two more years of the ‘contemporary 
disaster’ to clarify the mind. 
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I then show how the neo-conservative imperial project has unravelled in 
the two years since Harvey’s book went to press, undermining instead of 
reviving us hegemony. In Part Two of this essay, to follow, I will deploy 
Harvey’s concepts of spatial fix and accumulation by dispossession to 
provide my own interpretation of the relationship between capitalism 
and imperialism, over a considerably longer time horizon. I will con- 
clude by showing that this interpretation enables us to solve the puzzle 
of why ‘scaring hell out of the American people’ was highly successful in 
helping to establish us hegemony in the wake of the Second World War 
but is now, in all likelihood, helping to bring that hegemony to an end. 


I. ORIGINS OF NEO-CONSERVATIVE IMPERIALISM 


‘Imperialism is a word that trips easily off the tongue.’ Like John Hobson 
a century earlier, Harvey notes that the term has assumed so many dif- 
ferent meanings that its analytic, as opposed to polemical, use requires 
some clarification.” Its most general meaning is an extension or imposi- 
tion of the power, authority or influence of a state over other states, or 
stateless communities. Thus understood, imperialism has been around 
for a very long time under a great variety of forms. But the special brand 
of imperialism that Harvey calls ‘capitalist imperialism’ or ‘imperialism 
of the capitalist sort’ is what we need to investigate in order to under- 
stand why the greatest capitalist power in world history, the United 
States, has developed a military apparatus of unparalleled and unprec- 
edented destructiveness and has shown a strong disposition to deploy 
that apparatus in the pursuit of the most ambitious project of world rule 
ever conceived. 


A. Logic of territory and logic of capital 


Harvey defines imperialism of the capitalist sort as a ‘contradictory 
fusion’ of two components: ‘the politics of state and empire’ and ‘the 
molecular processes of capital accumulation in space and time’. The 
first component refers to ‘the political, diplomatic and military strate- 
gies invoked and used by a state (or some collection of states operating 





4 N1, p. 26. On Hobson’s classic definition of mperialism and its usefulness in map- 
ping analytically the different (often opposite) meanings that the term has assumed 
lustorically, see Arright, The Geometry of Imperialism [1978], London 1983. 
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as a political power bloc) as it struggles to assert its interests and achieve 
its goals in the world at large.’ This struggle is driven by a ‘territorial 
logic of power—a logic, that is, in which command over a territory and 
its human and natural resources constitutes the basis of the pursuit of 
power. The second component, in contrast, refers to the flow of economic 
power ‘across and through continuous space, towards and away from 
territorial entities . . . through the daily practices of production, trade, 
commerce, capital flows, money transfers, labour migration, technology 
transfer, currency speculation, flows of information, cultural impulses 
and the like.’ The driving force of these processes is a ‘capitalist logic of 
power —a logic, that is, in which command over economic capital con- 
stitutes the basis of the pursuit of power. 


The fusion of these components is always problematic and often contra- 
dictory (that is, dialectical). Neither logic can be reduced to the other. 
Thus, ‘it would be hard to make sense of the Vietnam War or the invasion 
of Iraq... solely in terms of the immediate requirements of capital accu- 
mulation’, because it can be plausibly argued that ‘such ventures inhibit 
rather than enhance the fortunes of capital’. By the same token, however, 
‘itis hard to make sense of the general territorial strategy of containment 
of Soviet power by the United States after the Second World War—the 
strategy that set the stage for us intervention in Vietnam—without recog- 
nizing the compelling need felt on the part of business interests in the 
United States to keep as much of the world as possible open to capital 
accumulation through the expansion of trade . . . and opportunities for 
foreign investment.’ 


While the territorial and the capitalist logics of power are not reducible 
to one another, and at times the territorial logic comes to the fore, ‘what 





5 NI, pp. 26-7. Harvey refers to my own distinction between a capitalist and a terri- 
torialist logic of power (Arnghi, The Long Twentieth Century: Money, Power and the 
Origin of Our Times, London 1994, pp. 33-4). His use of the distinction, however, 
differs from mine in two important ways. In his, the territorialist logic refers to 
state policies, while the capitalist logic refers to the politics of production, exchange 
and accumulation. In mine, in contrast, both logics refer primarily to state policies. 
Moreover, Harvey seems to assume that all market processes (including trade, com- 
merce, labour migration, technology transfer, information flows and the like) are 
driven by a capitalist logic. I make no such assumption. As we shall see ın Part 11, 
these differences result in a historical account of the relahonship between capital- 
ism and imperialistic practices that departs ın key respects from Harvey’s account. 
NI, pp 29-30. 
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sets imperialism of the capitalist sort apart from other conceptions of 
empire is that it is the capitalistic logic that dominates.’ But if this is the 
case, ‘how can the territorial logics of power, which tend to be awkwardly 
fixed in space, respond to the open dynamics of endless capital accumu- 
lation?’ And if hegemony within the global system is the property of a 
state, or collection of states, ‘how can the capitalist logic be so managed 
as to sustain the hegemon?’” Harvey finds these questions especially 
compelling in view of Hannah Arendt’s insightful if somewhat function- 
alist observations concerning the relationship between the accumulation 
of capital and the accumulation of power. As she writes in The Origins of 
Totalitarianism: 


Hobbes’s insistence on power as the motor of all things human . . . sprang 
from the theoretically indisputable proposition that a never-ending accu- 
mulation of property must be based on a never-ending accumulation of 
power . . . The limitless process of capital accumulation needs the political 
structure of so ‘unlimited a Power’ that it can protect growing property by 
constantly growing more powerful ... This process of never-ending accumu- 
lation of power necessary for the protection of a never-ending accumulation 
of capital determined the ‘progressive’ ideology of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury and foreshadowed the rise of imperialism.® 


Harvey goes on to note that Arendt’s theoretical observation corresponds 
‘exactly’ to my own empirical account of the succession of leading 
organizations that has promoted and sustained the formation of a world 
capitalist system, from the Italian city-states through the Dutch, the 
British and now the us phases of hegemony: 


Just as in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries the hegem- 
onic role had become too large for a state of the size and resources of the 
United Provinces, so in the early twentieth century that role had become 
too large for a state of the size and resources of the United Kingdom. In 
both instances, the hegemonic role fell on a state—the United Kingdom 
in the eighteenth century, the United States in the twentieth century—that 
had come to enjoy a substantial ‘protection rent’, that is, exclusive cost 
advantages associated with absolute or relative geostrategic insularity 

But that state in both instances was also the bearer of sufficient weight in 
the capitalist world-economy to be able to shift the balance of power among 


7 NI, Pp. 33-4. 
8 Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism, New York 1966, p. 143. I have 
italicized ‘needs’ and ‘necessary’ to highlight for future reference rm 
nature of Arendt’s contention. 
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the competing states in whatever direction 1t saw fit. And since the capitalist 
world-economy had expanded considerably in the nineteenth century, the 
territory and resources required to become hegemonic in the early twent- 
eth century were much greater than in the eighteenth century.”9 


From hegemony to dominance? 


In light of these theoretical and empirical observations, Harvey reformu- 
lates his questions concerning the relationship between the territorial 
and the capitalist logics with specific reference to the present condition 
of us hegemony. First, does the attempt of hegemonic states to main- 
tain their position in relation to endless capital accumulation inevitably 
induce them to extend, expand and intensify their powers militarily and 
politically to a point where they endanger the very position they are try- 
ing to maintain? Second, is not the United States now falling into this 
trap, despite Paul Kennedy’s 1987 warning that overextension and over- 
reach have again and again proven the Achilles heel of hegemonic states 
and empires?” And finally: 


if the us is no longer in itself sufficently large and resourceful to manage 
the considerably expanded world economy of the twenty-first century, then 
what kind of accumulation of political power under what land of political 
arrangement will be capable of taking its place, given that the world 1s heav- 
ily committed still to capital accumulation without limit? 


Harvey's answer to the first question is that the Bush Administration’s 
adoption of the New American Century project does indeed constitute 
an attempt to maintain the hegemonic position of the us under the con- 
ditions of unprecedented global economic integration created by endless 
capital accumulation at the end of the twentieth century. Following Neil 
Smith, Harvey underscores the semantic continuity between Henry 
Luce’s influential 1941 cover editorial in Life magazine, ‘The American 
Century’, and the emergent project of the ‘New’ one. In both instances, 
the us is attributed with a power that is global and universal, rather than 


19 Long 20th Century, p. 62. See NT, pp. 34~5. My empirical observations were made 
independently of Arendt’s theoretical contentions. I am grateful to Harvey for 
pointing out their correspondence. 
2° Paul Kennedy, The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers: Economic Change and Military 
Conflict from 1500 to 2000, New York 1987. 

ONT, p. 35. 
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territorially specific. Hence the preference for the word ‘century’ rather 
than ‘empire’. As Smith put it 


Whereas the geographical language of empires suggests a malleable 
politics—empires nse and fall and are open to challenge—the ‘American 
Century’ suggests an inevitable destiny. In Luce’s language, any political 
quibble about American dominance was precluded. How does one chal- 
lenge a century? us global dominance was presented as the natural result 
of historical progress . . . It followed as surely as one century after another. 
Insofar as it was beyond geography, the American Century was beyond 
empire and beyond reproof.” 


And yet, the American Century was clearly not beyond geography, and 
the chances that a second such century will follow the first are slim, 
to say the least. The main reasons for this, as we shall see, must be 
sought in the capitalist logic of power. But even within the territorial 
logic of power, the Project for a New American Century and its promot- 
ers’ fixation on Iraq and West Asia constituted a high-risk approach to 
sustaining us domination. As Harvey outlines, if the us could install a 
friendly regime in Iraq; move on to do the same in Iran; consolidate its 
strategic presence in Central Asia and so dominate Caspian Basin oil 
reserves—‘then it might, through control of the global oil spigot, hope 
to keep effective control over the global economy for the next fifty years.’ 
Since all the economic competitors of the United States, both in Europe 
and in East Asia, are heavily dependent on West Asian oil, 


What better way for the United States to ward off that competition and 
secure its own hegemonic position than to control the price, conditions and 
distribution of the key economic resource upon which those competitors 
rely? And what better way to do that than to use the one line of force where 
the us still remains all-powerful—military might?” 


Nevertheless, even if such a strategy could succeed militarily—a big 
if—it would not be sufficient to maintain the hegemonic position of the 
us. Thus, on the eve of the invasion of Iraq, liberal-imperialist ideologue 
Thomas Friedman had argued in the New York Times that there was 
‘nothing illegitimate or immoral about the us being concerned that an 
evil, megalomaniac dictator might acquire excessive influence over the 


a Neil Smuth, American Empire: Roosevelt's Geographer and the Prelude to Globalization, 
Berkeley 2003, p. 20. 
3 NI, pp. 24-5, 75-8. 
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natural resource that powers the world’s industrial base.’ But the us has 
to be careful to convey to the public and reassure the world that the 
intention was ‘to protect the world’s right to economic survival’ rather 
than ‘our own right to indulge ourselves’, that the United States was ‘act- 
ing for the benefit of the planet, not simply to fuel American excesses... 
If we occupy Iraq and simply install a more pro-us autocrat to run the 
Iraqi gas station (as we have in other Arab oil states), then this war would 
be immoral’. 


Harvey uses Friedman’s argument to illustrate the difference between 
hegemony, in a Gramscian sense, and sheer domination. As argued else- 
where, for Gramsci hegemony is the additional power that accrues to a 
dominant group by virtue of its capacity to lead society in a direction that 
not only serves the dominant group’s interests but is also perceived by 
subordinate groups as serving a more general interest. It is the inverse of 
the notion of ‘power deflation’ used by Talcott Parsons to designate situa- 
tions in which governmental control cannot be exercised except through 
the widespread use or threat of force. If subordinate groups have confi- 
dence in their rulers, systems of domination can be run without resort 
to coercion. But when that confidence wanes, they no longer can. By the 
same token, Gramsci’s notion of hegemony may be said to consist of the 
‘power inflation’ that ensues from the capacity of dominant groups to 
present their rule as credibly serving not just their interests but those of 
subordinate groups as well. When such credibility is lacking or wanes, 
hegemony deflates into sheer domination, or what Ranajit Guha has 
called ‘dominance without hegemony’. 


Zero-sum leadership 


As long as we speak of leadership in a national context, as Gramsci does, 
an increase in the power of the state vis-à-vis other states is an impor- 
tant component—and in itself a measure—of the successful pursuit of 
a general (that is, ‘national’) interest. But when we use leadership in an 
international context, to designate the fact that a dominant state leads 





4 Thomas Friedman, New York Times, 5 January 2003, quoted in NI, p. 24. 

35 Arrighi and Beverly Silver, ‘Capitalism and World (Dis)Order’, Review of 
International Studies 27 (2001), pp. 26-7; Talcott Parsons, ‘Some Reflections on 
the Place of Force in Social Process’, in Harry Eckstein, ed., Internal War, New 
York 1964, pp. 33-70; Ranajit Guha, ‘Dominance Without Hegemony and its 
Historiography’, in Guha, ed., Subaltern Studies vr, New Delhi 1992, pp. 231-2. 
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the system of states in a desired direction, the ‘general interest’ can no 
longer be defined in terms of an increase in the power of an individual 
state over others, because by definition this power cannot increase for 
the system as a whole. A general interest across the system can nonethe- 
less be identified by distinguishing between ‘distributive’ and ‘collective’ 
aspects of power. Distributive aspects of power refer to a zero-sum-game 
relationship, whereby an agency can gain power only if others lose some. 
Collective aspects of power, in contrast, refer to a positive-sum-game 
relationship, whereby cooperation among distinct agencies increases 
their power over third parties, or over nature. Thus while the general 
interest of a system of states cannot be defined in terms of changes in 
the distribution of power among them, it can be defined in terms of an 
increase in the collective power of the entire system’s dominant groups 
over third parties or nature. 


In concurring with this adaptation of Gramsci’s concept of hegemony 
to interstate relations, Harvey notes that over the last half-century the 
us has frequently relied on coercive means to subjugate or liquidate 
antagonistic groups at home and—especially—abroad. Nevertheless, 
coercion was ‘only a partial, and sometimes counterproductive, basis for 
us power’. An equally indispensable foundation was the us capacity to 
mobilize consent and cooperation internationally, by acting in such a 
way as to make at least plausible to others the claim that Washington was 
acting in the general interest, even when it was really putting narrow 
American interests first. In this regard, as Harvey writes: 


The Cold War provided the us with a glorious opportunity. The United 
States, itself dedicated to the endless accumulation of capital, was prepared 
to accumulate the political and military power to defend and promote that 
process across the globe against the communist threat .. While we know 
enough about decision-making ın the foreign policy establishment of the 
Roosevelt-Truman years and since to conclude that the us always put its 
own interests first, sufficient benefits flowed to the propertied classes in 
enough countnes to make us claims to be acting in the universal (read 
‘propertied’) interest credible and to keep subaltern groups (and client 
states) gratefully in line.” 


26 ‘Capitalism and World (Dis)Order’, pp. 27-8. On the distinction between dis- 
tnibutive and collective aspects of power, see Talcott Parsons, ‘The Distribution of 
Power in American Society’, in Structure and Process in Modern Societies, New York 
1960, pp. 199-225. 
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The Bush Administration and the promoters of a second American 
Century have of course done all they could to persuade the world that 
by invading Iraq the us was ‘acting for the benefit of the planet, not 
simply to fuel American excesses’, as Friedman had suggested. Yet the 
failure to garner significant international support for the invasion sug- 
gests that much of the world believed otherwise. From the start, the 
main problem was not that the ‘weapons of mass destruction’ and the 
‘Iraq—al Qaeda connection’ lacked credibility, but rather that the inva- 
sion was inscribed in a broader political project of us global domination 
that explicitly emphasized distributive rather than collective aspects of 
world power. The attempted implementation of the plan through the 
unilateral decision to invade Iraq, Harvey argues, ‘created a bond of 
resistance . . . between France, Germany and Russia, even backed by 
China’. This sudden geopolitical realignment made it ‘possible to dis- 
cern the faint outlines of a Eurasian power bloc that Halford Mackinder 
long ago predicted could easily dominate the world geopolitically’.* 


In light of Washington’s longstanding fears that such a bloc mightactually 
materialize, the occupation of Iraq takes on an even broader meaning: 


Not only does it constitute an attempt to control the global oil spigot—and 
hence the global economy—through domination over the Middle East. It 
also constitutes a powerful us military bridgehead on the Eurasian land 
mass which, when taken together with its gathering alliances from Poland 
down through the Balkans, yields it a highly significant geostrategic posi- 
tion with the potential to disrupt any consolidation of a Eurasian power, 
and which could indeed be the next step in that ‘endless accumulation of 
political power’ that must always accompany the equally endless accumula- 
tion of capital.29 


It is these far-reaching plans that have made the United States the focus 
of current discussions of empire and the new imperialism. Yet, as Harvey 
notes, ‘the balance of forces at work within the capitalistic logic point in 
rather different directions’ .3° It is to these forces that we now turn. 


B. Overaccumulation crises and production of space 


One of the most essential (and theoretically neglected) features of histori- 
cal capitalism is the ‘production of space’. This process has not only been 


28 NI, pp. 84-5. On Mackinder’s current significance for geostrategic thought, see 
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crucial to the survival of capitalism at especially critical conjunctures, 
as Henri Lefebvre contended.# It has also been the most fundamental 
condition for the formation and increasing global reach of capitalism 
as a historical social system. For more than twenty years, Harvey has 
propounded the theory of a ‘spatio-temporal fix’ or, for brevity, ‘spatial 
fix’ applied to the crisis-prone tendencies of the endless accumulation 
of capital, which provides a most plausible explanation of why the pro- 
duction of space has been such an essential ingredient of the enlarged 
reproduction of capitalism. In The New Imperialism this theory is 
deployed to highlight the connection between the emergence of the 
Project for a New American Century and the overaccumulation crisis of 
the 1970s and 1980s, as well as the contradictions between the territorial 
logic that underlies this project and the capitalist logic. The term ‘fix’ has 
a double meaning: 


A certain portion of the total capital is hterally fixed in and on the land in 
some physical form for a relatively long period of tme (depending on its 
economic and physical lifetime). Some social expenditures (such as public 
education or a healthcare system) also become territorialized and rendered 
geographically immobile through state commitments. The spatio-temporal 
‘fix’, on the other hand, is a metaphor for a particular kind of solution to 
capitalist crises through temporal deferral and geographical expansion. 


The literal meaning of the term ‘fix’ draws attention to the reliance of 
capital accumulation on the existence of a particular built environment 
of facilities (such as ports, railways, roads, airports, cable networks, fibre- 
optic systems, pipelines, electricity grids, water and sewage systems, as 
well as factories, offices, housing, hospitals and schools) that constitute 
fixed capital embedded in the land, as opposed to forms of fixed capital 
(such as ships, trucks, aircraft or machinery) that can be moved around. 
It is only by fixing certain physical infrastructures in space that capital, 
in all its physically mobile forms, can actually move over space in search 
of maximum profit. 


The metaphorical meaning of the term ‘fix’, in contrast, underscores the 
tendency of successful capital accumulation to drive incessantly towards 


¥ Lefebvre, The Survival of Capitalism: Reproduction of the Relations of Production, 
New York 1976. 
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the reduction, if not the elimination, of spatial barriers—what Karl Marx 
called ‘the annihilation of space through time’; thus unwittingly under- 
mining the monopolistic privileges attached to specific locations through 
the intensification of competition across geographical space. As a result 
of this tendency, capital recurrently accumulates over and above what can 
be profitably reinvested in the production and exchange of commodities 
within existing territorial systems. This surplus of capital materializes in 
inventories of unsold commodities that can only be disposed of at a loss, 
in idle productive capacity and liquidity that lacks outlets for profitable 
investment. The incorporation of new space into the system of accumu- 
lation ‘fixes’ the ensuing crisis of overaccumulation by absorbing these 
surpluses, first through ‘temporal deferral’ and then through a spatial 
enlargement of the accumulation system. Absorption through temporal 
deferral refers specifically to the production of space, that is, to the util- 
ization of surplus capital in opening up and endowing the new space 
with the necessary infrastructure, both physical and social. Absorption 
through scale enlargement, for its part, refers to the utilization of sur- 
plus capital in the new productive combinations that are made profitable 
by the geographical expansion of the system of accumulation after the 
new space has been adequately produced. 


The combined effect of the tendencies to which the two meanings 
of spatial fix draw our attention is a geographical variant of Joseph 
Schumpeter’s process of ‘creative destruction’. As Harvey puts it: 


The aggregate effect is . . . that capitalism perpetually seeks to create a geo- 
graphical landscape to facilitate its activities at one point in time only to 
have to destroy ıt and build a wholly different landscape at a later point in 
time to accommodate its perpetual thirst for endless capital accumulation. 
Thus is the history of creative destruction written into the landscape of the 
actual historical geography of capital accumulation.%® 


This geographical variant of the Schumpeterian dynamic is of the greatest 
theoretical significance. Schumpeter’s own list of the kind of innovations 
that drive the process of creative destruction did include changes in the 
spatial configuration of trade and production.” But Schumpeter never 


35 NI, pp. 98-9, 109-12. 
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spelled out the relationship between innovations that altered the spatial 
configuration of trade and production and other kinds of innovations. 
This is what Harvey does by underscoring the interrelated roles that tech- 
nological and locational advantages play in generating the excess profits 
that drive the Schumpeterian dynamic. In this process, excess profits— 
Schumpeter’s ‘spectacular prizes’, rewards far beyond those necessary 
to call forth the efforts of the small minority who receive them—play 
a double role. They provide a constant incentive to innovation but also, 
Schumpeter argued, they propel 


much more efficaciously than a more equal and more ‘just’ distribution 
would, the activity of that large majority of businessmen who receive in 
return very modest compensation or nothing or less than nothing, and yet 
do their utmost because they have the big prizes before their eyes and over- 
rate their chances of doing equally well.* 


Instead of reaping spectacular prizes, however, the ‘large majority’ 
propelled into the field activate the competition, which does not just 
eliminate excess profits, but inflicts widespread losses by destroying pre- 
existing productive combinations. 


Harvey theorizes a similar process but focuses on the fact that individual 
capitalists can acquire excess profits not just by adopting superior tech- 
nologies, but also by seeking out superior locations: 


A direct trade-off emsts, therefore, between changing technology or loca- 
tion in the competitive search for excess profits . . . [In] both cases the 
excess profit that accrues to individual capitalists . . . disappears as soon as 
other capitalists adopt the same technology or shift to equally advantageous 
locations . . . To the degree that opportunities for excess profits from loca- 
tion are eliminated . . . the greater the competitive incentive for individual 
capitalists to disrupt the basis of [the resulting] equilibrium through tech- 
nological change . . . Competition [thus] sumultaneously promotes shifts in 
spahal configurations of production, changes in technological mixes, the 
restructuring of value relations and temporal shifts in the overall dynamic 
of accumulation. The spatial aspect to competition 1s a volatile ingredient in 
this volatile mix of forces.” 


% Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, pp. 73-4. 
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As Harvey notes, the spatial-temporal shifts in the overall dynamic of 
accumulation that absorb surplus capital generally ‘threaten . . . the val- 
ues already fixed in place (embedded in the land) but not yet realized’. 
Hence, 


The vast quantities of capital fixed in place act as a drag upon the capacity 
to realize a spatial fix elsewhere . . . If capital does move out, then it leaves 
behind a trail of devastation and devaluation; the deindustrializations expe- 
rienced in the heartlands of capitalism . . . ın the 1970s and 1980s are 
cases in point. If capital does not or cannot move . . . then overaccumulated 
capital stands to be devalued directly through the onset of a deflationary 


recession or depression.‘° 


Inertia and resistance 


Either way, spatial fixes involve interregional volatility and the redirec- 
tion of capital flows from one space to another. The redirection may 
occur smoothly, or it may involve what Harvey calls ‘switching crises’.# 
Harvey does not spell out what, exactly, these crises are. The drift of his 
argument nonetheless seems to be that switching crises are moments 
of impasse that stem from resistance to the relocations involved in the 
spatio-temporal fixes that recurrently revolutionize the historical geogra- 
phy of capitalism. In part, resistance originates from the contradictory 
logic of capital accumulation itself. Indeed, ‘the more capitalism devel- 
ops,’ argues Harvey, ‘the more it tends to succumb to the forces making 
for geographical inertia’: 


The circulation of capital is increasingly imprisoned within immobile phys- 
ical and social infrastructures which are crafted to support certain kinds of 
production ... labour processes, distributional arrangements, consumption 
patterns, and so on. Increasing quantities of fixed capital... check uninhibited 
mobility ... Territorial alliances, which often become increasingly powerful 
and more deeply entrenched, arise . . . to conserve privileges already won, 
to sustain investments already made, to keep a local compromise intact, 
and to protect itself from the chill winds of spatial competion .. . New 
spatial configurations cannot be achieved because regional devaluations are 
not allowed to run their course. The uneven geographical development of 
capitalism then assumes a form that is totally inconsistent with sustained 
accumulation either within the region or on a global scale.# 


4 NI, p. 116. 
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In part, however, the forces of geographical inertia may originate in 
resistance, not to economic change as such, but to the real or imag- 
ined political and social consequences of spatial fixes. Discussing such 
political resistance, Harvey focuses on China as the most promising site 
for an effective spatial fix to the ongoing overaccumulation crisis. Not 
only has China become the fastest growing attractor of foreign direct 
investment, with net inflows rising from $5 billion in 1991 to around 
$50 billion in 2002, but its internal market has been growing more 
rapidly than any other, with urban incomes rising at an annual rate of 
II per cent and rural incomes at a rate of 6 per cent. Even more dra- 
matic in Harvey’s view are the prospects for long-term infrastructural 
investment: 


Since 1998, the Chinese have sought to absorb their vast labour sur- 
pluses . . . by debt-financed investment in huge mega-projects that dwarf 
the already huge Three Gorges dam. They are proposing a far more ambi- 
tious project (costing at least $60 billion) to divert water from the Yangtze 
to the Yellow River. New subway systems and highways are being built in 
major cities, and 8,500 miles of new railroad are proposed to integrate the 
interior to the economically dynamic coastal zone . . . Urban infrastructures 
are everywhere being upgraded . . . This effort is far larger in toto than that 
which the United States undertook during the 1950s and 1960s, and has 
the potential to absorb surpluses of capital for several years to come.# 


Being largely deficit-financed, this massive production of new space 
entails the risk of a major fiscal crisis of the Chinese state. Nevertheless, 
assuming that such a crisis can be avoided or successfully weathered, 
this ‘remarkable version’ of spatio-temporal fix ‘has global implications 
not only for absorbing overaccumulated capital, but also for shifting 
the balance of economic and political power to China as the regional 
hegemon and perhaps placing the Asian region, under Chinese leader- 
ship, in a much more competitive position vis-à-vis the United States.’ It 
is this possibility that makes us resistance to a smooth spatial fix all the 
more likely, despite the fact that this process holds out the best prospect 
for a solution to the underlying overaccumulation crisis. 


The association between spatial fixes and hegemonic shifts thus strength- 
ens the Catch 22 that always confronts incumbent leading centres of 
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capitalist development. The unconstrained development of new regions 
brings devaluation to these centres through intensified international 
competition. Constrained development abroad limits international com- 
petition, but blocks off opportunities for the profitable investment of 
surplus capital and so sparks internally generated devaluations.* If the 
competitively challenged centre is also a hegemonic centre, either out- 
come threatens to deflate not just the value of its assets but its power as 
well. Worse still, it may threaten the social stability of the challenged cen- 
tre, because spatial fixes to overaccumulation crises always have a social 
dimension which affects their impetus, both positively and negatively. 


Fin-de-siécle disorders? 


This social dimension has been integral to Harvey’s theory of the spatial 
fix from its earliest formulations. It was originally derived from Hegel’s 
observation in The Philosophy of Right that bourgeois society appears to be 
incapable of solving through internal mechanisms the problems of social 
inequality and instability that arise from its tendency to overaccumulate 
wealth at one pole and deprivation at the other. A ‘mature’ civil society is 
thus driven to seek external solutions through foreign trade and colonial 
or imperial practices.#° In The New Imperialism, Harvey supplements this 
observation with Arendt’s contention that ‘Hobbes’s Commonwealth is 
a vacillating structure and must always provide itself with new props 
from outside; otherwise it would collapse overnight into the aimless, 
senseless chaos of the private interests from which it sprang.’4” 


Harvey finds Arendt’s proposition especially applicable to the United 
States. In this ‘quite extraordinary multicultural immigrant society . . . 
a fierce competitive individualism . . . perpetually revolutionizes social, 
economic, and political life . . . [rendering] democracy chronically unsta- 
ble.’ The difficulty of achieving internal cohesion in such an ethnically 
mixed and intensely individualistic society produced the tradition that 
Richard Hofstadter described in the early 1960s as ‘the paranoid style’ 
of American politics—the tradition, that is, whereby fear of some ‘other’ 
(communism, socialism, anarchism, ‘outside agitators’ or, for the left, 
capitalist or state conspiracies) is essential to the creation of political 
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solidarities. At times, ‘the whole country appears so unruly as to be 
ungovernable’.4* Despite (or because of) a booming economy and the 
disappearance of the Communist threat with the end of the Cold War, in 
Harvey’s assessment the 1990s were such a time: 


Competition was vicious, the avatars of the ‘new economy’ became million- 
aires overnight and flaunted their wealth, scams and fraudulent schemes 
proliferated, scandals (both real and imagined) were everywhere embraced 
with gusto, vicious rumours circulated about assassinations plotted in the 
White House, an attempt was made to impeach the president, talk-show 
hosts Howard Stern and Rush Limbaugh typified a media totally out of 
control, Los Angeles erupted in nots, Waco and Oklahoma symbolized 
a penchant for internal opposition and violence that had long remained 
latent, teenagers shot and killed their classmates in Columbine, irrational 
exuberance prevailed over common sense and corporate corruption of the 
political process was blatant. Civil society was, ın short, far from cvil.. It 
seemed, as Arendt would put it, in the process of collapsing back into the 
aimless, senseless chaos of private interests.49 


Harvey suspects that part of George W. Bush’s electoral appeal in 2000 
‘was his promise of providing a strong-minded and tough moral compass 
to a civil society spiralling out of control’. Be that as it may, September 
11 ‘provided the impetus to break with the dissolute ways of the 1990s’. 
In this respect, the war on Iraq was no mere diversion from domestic 
difficulties: ‘it was a grand opportunity to impose a new sense of social 
order at home and bring the commonwealth to heel’. Once again, the 
‘evil enemy without became the prime force through which to exorcize 
or tame the devils lurking within’ °° 


These observations suggest that spatial fixes are constrained, not just 
by resistance to economic relocation and associated geopolitical realign- 
ments, but by resistance to social change as well. For both meanings of 
spatial fix have an inescapable social aspect. The literal fixing of capital 
in the form of ports, roads, airports, factories, schools etc., in and on the 
land, creates something more than a geographical landscape facilitat- 
ing the accumulation of capital. It also brings into being a particular 
human habitat of social interaction and reproduction. And conversely, 
the metaphorical spatial fix for overaccumulation crises involves much 
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more than a devaluation of the capital fixed in land that is made obsolete 
by the creation of a new geographical landscape. It also involves a devas- 
tation of the human habitat embedded in the obsolescent landscape of 
capital accumulation. 


As Karl Polanyi pointed out long ago, with special reference to the over- 
accumulation crisis of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
devastations of this kind inevitably call forth the ‘self-protection of soci- 
ety’ in both progressive and reactionary political form, mobilized by 
forces seeking to slow down or reverse the relocation of economic activi- 
ties and political power involved in the spatial fix." Alternatively, such 
mobilizations can pose a serious threat to the social legitimacy of the 
forces that embrace the capitalist logic of unconstrained relocation as 
a condition of the endless accumulation of capital. Either way, the self- 
protective instincts of social layers strengthen the forces of geographical 
inertia, making the resolution of the overaccumulation crisis still more 
problematic. There is nonetheless a possible way out of this impasse, 
namely, the use of financial means ‘to rid the system of overaccumula- 
tion by the visitation of crises of devaluation upon vulnerable territories’. 
Harvey calls the deployment of these means the ‘sinister and destructive 
side of spatio-temporal fixes to the overaccumulation problem’. Let us 
briefly examine what this involves. 


C. Accumulation by dispossession 


In discussing the absorption of surplus capital in the production of new 
space, Harvey points out that the conversion of unsold inventories and 
idle productive capacity into infrastructural investment depends cru- 
cially on the mediating role of financial and state institutions. ‘Surplus 
capital in shirts and shoes cannot be converted directly into an airport 
or research institute.’ But state and financial institutions have the capac- 
ity to generate credit, commensurate to the surplus capital locked into 
the production of shirts and shoes, and to offer it to agencies willing 


S Polanyi does not speak of spatial fixes or overaccumulation crises. Nevertheless, 
his emphasis on the opposition ‘habitation versus improvement’ conveys the same 
1dea of a fundamental contradiction between the tendency of capital to relentlessly 
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to invest it in airports, research institutes or whatever other forms of 
infrastructural investment are involved in the production of new space. 
States also, of course, have the power of converting surplus capital into 
the production of new space through deficit financing, or through the 
allocation of tax revenues to infrastructural investments.» 


In the real world of capitalism, this constructive function of private 
and public finance is invariably intertwined with speculative booms 
and busts in both land and property markets and in government debt. 
Speculative excesses divert capital from trade and production and even- 
tually meet their fate as devaluations. Nevertheless, the curtailment of 
speculation would have ‘equally invidious results from the standpoint 
of capitalism’: 


The transformation of spatial configurations in the built environment 
would be held in check and the physical landscape necessary for future 
accumulation could not hope to materialize . . . Rampant speculation and 
unchecked appropriation, costly as they are for capital and life-sapping as 
they may be for labour, generate the chaotic ferment out of which new spa- 
tial configurations can grow. 


As long as speculative excesses favour—rather than hamper—the emer- 
gence of new spatial configurations which enable trade and production 
to expand further than they could under the pre-existing ones, they 
are ‘necessary evils’ of an otherwise positive-sum game. This is how 
official rhetoric justified the speculative excesses and ‘irrational exuber- 
ance’ of the 1990s: unfettered spatial mobility of capital, it was claimed, 
was ultimately for the good of the expanded reproduction of the global 
economy, including its most vulnerable components. Underneath the 
official rhetoric, however, lay the more destructive reality of a negative- 
sum game that hampered rather than facilitated the emergence of new 


spatial configurations: 


Like war in relation to diplomacy, finance capital intervention backed 
by state power frequently amounts to accumulation by other means. An 
unholy alliance between state powers and the predatory aspects of finance 
capital forms the cutting edge of a ‘vulture capitalism’ that is as much about 
cannibalistic practices and forced devaluations as it is about achieving har- 
monious global development.‘5 
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Harvey goes on to note that these ‘other means’ are what Marx, follow- 
ing Adam Smith, referred to as the means of ‘primitive’ or ‘original’ 
accumulation. He quotes approvingly Arendt’s observation that ‘the 
emergence of “superfluous” money . . . which could no longer find pro- 
ductive investment within the national borders’ created a situation in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries whereby Marx's ‘original 
sin of simple robbery . . . had eventually to be repeated lest the motor of 
accumulation suddenly die down’. Since a similar situation appears to 
have emerged again in the late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries, 
Harvey advocates a ‘general re-evaluation of the continuous role and 
persistence of the predatory practices of “primitive” or “original” accu- 
mulation within the long historical geography of capital accumulation’. 
And since he finds it peculiar to call an ongoing process ‘primitive’ or 
‘original’, he proposes to replace these terms with the concept of ‘accu- 
mulation by dispossession 5° 


Neoliberal dispossessions 


Historically, accumulation by dispossession has taken many different 
forms, including the conversion of various forms of property rights 
(common, collective, state, etc.) into exclusive property rights; colonial, 
semi-colonial, neo-colonial and imperial appropriations of assets and 
natural resources; and the suppression of alternatives to the capitalistic 
use of human and natural resources. Although much has been contin- 
gent and haphazard in the modus operandi of these processes, finance 
capital and the credit system have been major levers of dispossession, 
while the states, with their monopolies of violence and definitions of 
legality, have been crucial protagonists. But whatever its manifestations, 
agencies and instruments: 


What accumulation by dispossession does is to release a set of assets 
(including labour power) at very low (and in some instances zero) cost. 
Overaccumulated capital can seize hold of such assets and immediately 
turn them to profitable use.” 


In Harvey’s view, the rise of neoliberal ideology and its associated poli- 
tics of privatization since the late 1970s constitute the cutting edge of 
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the present phase of accumulation by dispossession. The collapse of 
the Soviet Union and the savage privatization carried out under the 
heading of ‘shock therapy’, as advised by the capitalist powers and the 
international financial institutions, was a major episode in the release 
at fire-sale prices of hitherto unavailable assets. And so was the ‘inter- 
nally driven’ opening up of China and the major waves of privatization 
it entailed. Equally important, however, has been the release of devalued 
assets in other lower-income countries in the wake of the financial crises 
that have punctuated the liberalization of capital flows in the 1980s and 
1990s. Exemplary in this respect was the experience of the Asian crisis 
of 1997-98: 


Financial crises have always caused transfers of ownership and power to 
those who keep their own assets intact and who are ın a position to create 
credit, and the Asian crisis is no exception . . . there is no doubt that Western 
and Japanese corporations are the big winners . . . The combination of mas- 
sive devaluations, 1mF-pushed financial liberalization, and 1mr-facilitated 
recovery may even precipitate the biggest peacetime transfer of assets from 
domestic to foreign owners in the past fifty years anywhere in the world, 
dwarfing the transfers from domestic to us owners in Latin America in 
the 1980s or in Mexico after 1994. One recalls the statement attributed to 
Andrew Mellon: ‘In a depression, assets return to their rightful owners’ .59 


There is always a danger, of course, that regional crises and place-based 
devaluations spin out of control, sparking a global collapse, or that they 
provoke a revolt against the system that is perceived to generate them. 
Even as it orchestrates the process to its own advantage, therefore, the 
hegemonic power must organize ‘bail-outs’ to keep global capital accu- 
mulation on track. The mixture of coercion and consent involved in such 
bail-outs varies considerably. It nonetheless reveals, concludes Harvey, 


how hegemony gets constructed through financial mechanisms in such a 
way as to benefit the hegemon while leading the subaltern states on the 
supposedly golden path of capitalist development. The umbilical cord that 
ties together accumulation by dispossession and expanded reproduction 1s 
that given by finance capital and the institution of credit, backed, as ever, 
by state powers. 


8 NI, pp. 149-50; 156-61. 

59 Robert Wade and Frank Veneroso, ‘The Asian Crisis: The High Debt Model ver- 
sus the Wall Street-Treasury-imF Complex’, NLR 1/228, March-April 1998, quoted 
in NI, pp. 150-1. 
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Like Harvey, Marx also emphasized the crucial role that finance and state 
institutions have played in linking accumulation by dispossession (his 
primitive accumulation) in different locales to the expanded reproduction 
of historical capitalism. Unlike Harvey, however, he focused exclusively 
on the role of national debts and the international credit system as the 
means of an invisible inter-capitalist cooperation, which ‘started’ capital 
accumulation over and over again across the space-time of the world 
capitalist system, from its inception through to his own day: 


With the national debt arose an international credit system, which often 
conceals one of the sources of primitive accumulation in this or that peo- 
ple. Thus the villainies of the Venetian thieving system formed one of the 
secret bases of the capital-wealth of Holland to whom Venice in her deca- 
dence lent large sums of money. So was it with Holland and England. By 
the beginning of the eighteenth century.. Holland had ceased to be the 
nation preponderant ın commerce and industry. One of its main lines of 
business, therefore, [became] the lending out of enormous amounts of cap- 


ital, especially to its great rival England. [And the] same thing 1s going on 
today between England and the United States. 


Marx never developed the theoretical implications of this historical 
observation. In spite of the considerable space dedicated to ‘money- 
dealing capital’ in the third volume of Capital, he never rescued national 
debts from their confinement to the mechanisms of an accumulation 
that is ‘not the result of the capitalist mode of production but its start- 
ing point’. And yet, in the above sequence what appears as a ‘starting 
point’ in an emerging centre (Holland, England, the United States) is at 
the same time the ‘result’ of long periods of capital accumulation (and 
eventual overaccumulation) in previously established centres (Venice, 
Holland, England). Moreover, although Marx does not say so explicitly, 
each emergent leading centre in his sequence consists of an agency of 
greater territorial scale and scope than its predecessors.™ 


Anomalies of the current crisis 


It follows that, in terms of Harvey's conceptualization, Marx’s sequence 
describes a series of spatial fixes of increasing scale and scope which 
provide profitable outlets for the surplus capital that overaccumulates in 


5: Capital, vol. 1, pp. 755-6. 
6 Long 20th Century, p. 14; ‘Capitalism and World (Dis)Order’, pp. 264~7. We shall 
return to this point in Part 11. 
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previously established capitalist centres and, simultaneously, reduce the 
need for accumulation by dispossession in the newly emerging centres. 
Were this tendency still in force today, the us and other mature centres 
of capital accumulation would be lending out ‘enormous amounts of 
capital’ to currently emerging centres, first and foremost China, and the 
need for a new round of accumulation by dispossession would be cor- 
respondingly reduced. Harvey does note the rapid increase of foreign 
direct investment into China. Nevertheless, in resorting to the notion of 
accumulation by dispossession, his emphasis is on two related anoma- 
lies of present tendencies. 


The first anomaly is that the us is borrowing rather than lending enor- 
mous amounts of capital. If we take the deficit in the current account of 
the us balance of payments as a rough indicator, it is presently absorb- 
ing capital from the rest of the world to the tune of over $2 billion a 
day. Much of this capital comes from other mature centres of capital 
accumulation, especially Japan. But a not insignificant share comes 
from emerging centres, especially China. This first anomaly signals a 
blockage in the mechanisms that, in the past, facilitated the absorption 
of surplus capital in spatial fixes of increasing scale and scope. As we 
have seen, Harvey traces this to a strengthening of the economic, politi- 
cal and social forces of geographical inertia. But whatever its origins, 
by aggravating instead of easing the overaccumulation of capital in the 
mature centres, the blockage generates a second anomaly: an increase, 
rather than decrease, in the reliance of capital on accumulation by dis- 
possession. Hence the need, to paraphrase Arendt, to repeat once again 
‘the original sin of simple robbery’ lest the motor of capital accumula- 
tion suddenly die down.® 


Harvey is not very explicit on the connection between this revival of 
accumulation by dispossession and Washington’s adoption of the New 
American Century programme. He does nonetheless suggest that the 
new imperial project constitutes both a departure from and a continua- 
tion by other means of accumulation by dispossession as practised in the 
1980s and 1990s. The neo-conservatism that lies behind this project, 
we are told, ‘overlaps neoliberalism . . . in the belief that free markets 
in both commodities and capital contain all that is necessary to deliver 
freedom and well-being to all and sundry’. But ‘its primary objective is 
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the establishment of and respect for order, both internally and upon the 
world stage.’ This involves ‘the construction of a hierarchy of power that 
is both secure and clear’. Should the operation of free markets threaten 
to undermine order and hierarchy, neo-conservatives were prepared 
to transform the low-intensity warfare waged around the globe under 
neoliberalism into a dramatic confrontation, supposedly capable of elim- 
inating the threat once and for all.% 


The neo-conservative departure from the neoliberalism of the previous 
Administration was famously signalled by a change of power relations 
among branches of the us government. As Harvey notes, ‘whereas 
the key positions in the Clinton administration were in the Treasury 
(where Rubin and Summers ruled supreme), the new Bush administra- 
tion [looked] to its defence experts—Cheney, Rumsfeld, Wolfowitz and 
Powell—to shape international policy’.®> But it was only after the neo- 
conservatives had their ‘Pearl Harbor’ of September 11 that the departure 
became fully evident. As we have seen, Harvey attributes multiple poten- 
tial functions to the War on Terror and the invasion of Iraq: to ensure us 
control over the supply of oil to economic and strategic competitors; to 
prevent the formation of a Eurasian power bloc; to impose a new sense 
of social order at home by breaking with the dissolute ways of the 1990s. 
In the concluding chapter of The New Imperialism he also suggests that 
‘the dispossession of Iraqi oil’ could mark the beginning of a continua- 
tion by military means of accumulation by dispossession.®° But he does 
not elaborate on this point, turning instead to the ‘big and open ques- 
tion’ of whether the new imperial project had any chances of success. 


Outcomes of neo-imperialism 


Harvey’s answer to this question is that there was ‘more than a little 
utopianism’ to the neo-conservative project, for several reasons. First, 
instead of creating political solidarity on the home front, the project was 
highly divisive from the start. The climate of nationalism, patriotism and 
suppression of dissent at all levels, particularly in the media, that ensued 
from the declaration of the War on Terror and the invasion of Iraq, did 
succeed in creating widespread popular support for the war effort and 
for Bush himself. Nevertheless, opposition to the war and to the severe 
curtailment of civil liberties that went with it was silenced rather than 


64 NI, pp. 190, 201. 65 NI, p. 192. 
$6 NI, pp. 201-2. 
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eliminated. Moreover, even within the Bush Administration and the 
military there were serious misgivings concerning the feasibility, costs 
and risks of the course of action advocated by the neo-conservatives. 
Should anything go wrong, especially on the battlefields, divisions would 
reappear, both within the government and among the electorate, shifting 
the balance of forces against the neo-conservative bloc.” 


Second, the neo-conservative project amounted toa rejection ofhegemony 
through consent and moral leadership in favour of domination through 
coercion. As such it was bound to alienate even us allies. Instead of pre- 
venting the formation of a Eurasian power bloc, it could be expected to 
bring about an alliance between Germany, France, Russia and China. 
If it pressed on beyond Iraq into Iran and Syria, the us imperial project 
would lose the support even of the staunchest allies, including Britain. 
In any event, would-be allies had to contend with the kind of popular 
opposition that surfaced in the remarkable worldwide turnout at the 
anti-war demonstrations of February 15, 2003.63 


Third, since the new imperial project was a continuation by old and 
new means of accumulation by dispossession, it could be expected 
to increase rather than decrease the ferment that has fuelled resist- 
ance against dispossession, especially in the global South. Moreover, 
the revival of the paranoid style of us politics along racist lines would 
make it harder to hold in check the slide of this resistance into ‘national- 
ism and exclusionary politics as a means to defend against neoliberal 
predation’. Worse still, the likely failure of the neo-conservative project 
to conjure an acceptable solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict, or to turn 
Iraq into a model of democracy and prosperity, meant that opposition 
to the project would be strongest in the Arab world—the region where 
success mattered most.°9 


Finally, the specific territorial logic that the neo-conservative imperial 
project sought to impose was deeply inconsistent with the capitalis- 
tic logic of power. Although military expenditures could boost the us 
economy in the short run, their more lasting effects would be greater us 
foreign indebtedness and therefore greater vulnerability to capital flight. 
The risks for finance capital in continuing to underwrite the us national 
debt would increase correspondingly, all the more so if investment in 


% NI, pp. 199-200, 211-2. 68 NI, pp. 200-1. 
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China and other emerging centres of capital accumulation offered more 
profitable outlets for surplus capital than expansion of us ‘unproductive 
consumption’ in the military and private sector. This could lead capital to 
seek ‘regime change in Washington as necessary to its own survival... 
bringing the neo-conservative version of imperialism to a crushing halt’. 
If this did not happen, sooner or later a flight of capital would force the 
us economy into a ‘structural adjustment’ that would entail ‘an unheard- 
of degree of austerity the likes of which have not been seen since the 
Great Depression of the 19308’. 


Harvey goes on to speculate that, under these circumstances, the United 
States ‘would be sorely tempted to use its power over oil to hold back 
China, sparking a geopolitical conflict at the very minimum in central 
Asia and perhaps spreading into a more global conflict.’ The only real- 
istic alternative to such a disastrous outcome, in Harvey’s view, is some 
sort of ‘new “New Deal” led by the United States and Europe, both 
domestically and internationally: 


This means liberating the logic of capital . . . from rts neoliberal chains, 
reformulating state powers along much more interventionist and redis- 
tributive lines, curbing the speculative powers of finance capital, and 
decentralizing or democratically controlling the overwhelming power of 
oligopolies and monopolies (in particular . . . the mulitary—-industrial com- 
plex) to dictate everything from terms of international trade to what we see, 
read, and hear in the media. 


This alternative project resembles the ‘ultra-imperialism’ of cooperating 
capitalist powers envisaged long ago by Karl Kautsky and, as such, has 
its own negative connotations and consequences. It does nonetheless 
‘seem to propose a far less violent and far more benevolent imperial tra- 
jectory than the raw militaristic imperialism currently offered up by the 
neo-conservative movement in the United States’. 


II. FOUNDERING OF THE NEO-CONSERVATIVE PROJECT 
In the two years since The New Imperialism went to press, the unravelling 
of the neo-conservative imperial project has transformed us hegemony 


into what, following Guha, we earlier called domination without hegem- 
ony. As Harvey anticipated, the invasion of Iraq alienated even us allies; 
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to a far greater extent than he or anybody else had expected, the blitz- 
krieg on Baghdad was followed by a long drawn-out and bloody struggle 
that has made the installation of a us-friendly regime in Iraq an increas- 
ingly fraught and costly project. And yet, such failures abroad did not 
result in a debacle of the neo-conservative project at home. Divisions 
within the government and among the electorate did resurface, but the 
balance of forces did not shift against the neo-conservative bloc. On the 
contrary, to the chagrin of much of the rest of the world, the elections of 
November 2004 returned Bush to the White House and have for now 
consolidated the hold of the neo-conservative bloc on all the branches of 
the us government. 


In what follows, I will sketch the basic facts of us ‘domination without 
hegemony’ as it has emerged in the wake of the invasion of Iraq. I focus 
first on the double failure of the invasion to end the so-called Vietnam 
syndrome and to lay the foundations of a new American Century. I then 
turn to the faltering us competitive position in the global economy and 
argue that the neo-conservative imperial project constitutes a far more 
fundamental departure from the neoliberalism of the 1980s and 1990s 
than Harvey concedes. I conclude by suggesting that the most impor- 
tant unintended consequence of the Iraqi adventure may well turn out 
to be an acceleration and consolidation of the tendency towards the re- 
centring of the global political economy on East Asia and, within East 
Asia, on China. 


A. Persistence of the Vietnam syndrome 


Within six months of the official declaration of the end of hostilities, 
many commentators were observing that, although Iraq is not Vietnam, 
the ever more frequent use of images like ‘quagmire’, ‘attrition’, ‘cred- 
ibility gap’, ‘Iraqification’ made the current debate seem to be ‘almost 
as much about Vietnam as about Iraq’.” In Iraq, as in Vietnam, increas- 
ing us difficulties in overcoming the resistance of a comparatively 
insignificant guerrilla adversary were running the risk of endangering 
the credibility of us military might in the world at large. But precisely 
because Iraq is not Vietnam, and 2003 is not 1968, I shall contend that 
failure in Iraq poses an even more serious challenge to us power than 
did failure in Vietnam. 


7 Craig Whitney, New York Times, 9 November 2003. 
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As argued elsewhere, the Vietnam War was the central event of what we 
may call the ‘signal crisis’ of us hegemony.” In the 1980s and especially 
the 1990s, however, the signal crisis of 1968-73 gave way to a remark- 
able resurgence of American wealth, power and prestige—a belle époque 
wholly comparable to that enjoyed by Britain a century before. The 
resurgence reached its apogee after the collapse of the ussr, when the us 
began to present itself—and to be widely perceived—as the greatest mili- 
tary power the world had ever seen. Behind this facade, however, there 
lurked the problem that the verdict of Vietnam had never really been 
reversed, nor the actual credibility of us military might fully restored. 


The long series of military confrontations the United States engaged in 
after its defeat in Vietnam were remarkable for their careful avoidance of 
the conditions that had led to that debacle. Exemplary in this respect was 
the us flight from Lebanon, after the 1983 bombing of the Marine com- 
pound in Beirut killed 241 Americans. From then on, until the collapse 
of the ussr, the United States either fought wars by proxy (Nicaragua, 
Cambodia, Angola, Afghanistan; supporting Iraq in the war against 
Iran), or against militarily insignificant enemies (Grenada, Panama), 
or from the air, where us high-tech had an absolute advantage (Libya).75 


At the same time, the us escalated the armament race with the ussr— 
primarily, though not exclusively, through the Strategic Defense 
Initiative—well beyond what Moscow could afford economically. The 
escalation trapped the ussr into a double confrontation: in Afghanistan, 
where its high-tech military apparatus encountered the same difficulties 


D Long 20th Century, pp. 215-7, 300, 320~2; ‘Social and Political Economy’, pp. 61-2. 
7 In March 1984, undeterred by Saddam Hussein's atrocities, Rumsfeld flew to 
Baghdad as Reagan’s envoy on the very day that Iraq launched a chemical weapons 
attack on Iran. Four years later, while Hussem was razing hundreds of villages in 
northern Iraq and killing thousands of Kurds, Washington offered him $500 mil- 
lion in subsidies to buy us farm products. The following year, the us government 
doubled the subsidy to $r billion and provided him with high-quality germ seed for 
anthrax and dual-use material that could be used to manufacture chemical and bio- 
logical weapons. See Seumas Milne, Guardian, 27 September 2002; and Arundhati 
Roy, Guardian, 27 September 2002. 

73 The fact that ‘Third World Rollback’, as the Reagan Doctrine that inspired these 
confrontations was sometimes called, eventually backfired does not mean that it 
did not inflict unspeakable suffering on the countries singled out. To give just one 
example, according to uN estimates, 300,000 children died directly or indirectly 
as a result of the prolongation of the Angolan civil war by the murderous Unita 
organization with us support. 
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that had led to the defeat of the us in Vietnam, and in the armaments 
race, where the United States could mobilize financial resources wholly 
beyond the Soviet reach. The Soviet Union’s eventual defeat, however, 
did nothing to dispose of the Vietnam syndrome. To the extent that this 
was caused by us power, it was due not to American military might but 
to superior financial capabilities. And to the extent that it had military 
origins, it confirmed rather than reversed the Vietnam verdict. It showed 
that, in Afghanistan no less than in Vietnam, the high-tech military 
apparatuses controlled by the Cold War superpowers were ineffectual 
in policing the Third World on the ground, however well they had suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the ‘balance of terror’. 


The collapse of the ussr nonetheless created the opportunity to test the 
widely held assumption that, without Soviet assistance, the Vietnamese 
could not have defeated the United States, just as the Afghani warlords 
and the Mujahideen could not have defeated the ussr without us aid. 
Moreover, the subjugation of Moscow cleared the ground for the mobi- 
lization of the un Security Council to legitimate us police actions to an 
extent that had not been possible since the Korean War. Saddam Hussein’s 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990 immediately created the ideal opportunity for 
such a mobilization, which the United States promptly seized, putting 
on a televised show of its high-tech firepower.” Nevertheless, as John 
McCain has pointed out, victory in the first Gulf War ‘did not end the hold 
of the Vietnam syndrome over [the American] national consciousness — 
in his view, because Saddam Hussein was not removed from power.” 
The first Gulf War, other commentators noted, ‘was intended to be every- 
thing that Vietnam was not. Instead of a long, gradual use of force the 
goal was to overpower the enemy and quickly withdraw.’ Known as the 
Powell Doctrine, this strategy was the culmination of us endeavours not 
to reverse so much as to avoid another Vietnam verdict. 


76 According to General Anthony Zinni, Desert Storm in 1991 ‘left the impression 
that the terrible mess that awaits us abroad can somehow be overcome by good, 
clean soldiering, just like in World War Two. In reality, the only reason Desert 
Storm worked was because we managed to go up against the only jerk on the planet 
who was stupid enough to challenge us to refight World War Two.’ Tom Clancy, 
with General Zinn and Tony Koltz, Battle Ready, New York 2004. 

7 Quoted ın Whitney, New York Times, 9 November 2003. A similar view undoubt- 
edly prevailed among the promoters of the New American Century. Wolfowitz, for 
example, had criticized the Bush Senior Administration, in which he served as an 
undersecretary of defence, for failing to ‘deal with Saddam’ after the Gulf War. New 
York Times, 18 May 2004. 
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An attempt to test the us military’s ability to police the Third World on the 
ground came soon after the first Gulf War, under the cover of a ‘human- 
itarian’ mission in Somalia. It failed abysmally: televised footage of a 
dead American being pulled through the streets of Mogadishu revived 
the Vietnam syndrome at home and led to the immediate withdrawal of 
us troops. But under Clinton the Powell Doctrine became an increas- 
ing embarrassment, leading Secretary of State Madeleine Albright to ask 
her famous question: ‘What’s the point of having this great army you’re 
always talking about if we can’t use it?’ 


The overriding objective of the ‘humanitarian’ missions in Bosnia and 
against what remained of Yugoslavia was precisely to show that there 
was a point in ‘having this great army’. The Kosovo war was also meant 
to demonstrate that prior un endorsement of the police actions the us 
chose to undertake was welcome but dispensable. The more reliable 
NATO endorsement was enough. Militarily, however, all the Kosovo war 
could prove was what everybody already knew: that Washington has the 
technological capabilities to exterminate any country it chooses. It failed 
to demonstrate that the us government was willing to risk the lives of 
American citizens in overseas police actions that made little sense to 
the us public. 


Mesopotamian testing ground 


On the eve of 9/11, the unwillingness to take such risks still constituted 
the clay feet of the us military colossus. The shock of the attacks on 
the World Trade Centre and Pentagon changed the situation, provid- 
ing a casus belli that made sense to the American public. But even in 
the Afghanistan war, which enjoyed widespread domestic and inter- 
national support, the Bush Administration showed little inclination to 
risk American casualties, even if this reluctance meant compromising 
the avowed us war aims of getting bin Laden ‘dead or alive’. Instead, 
Afghans did most of the fighting on the ground, leaving a Washington 
Post commentator to jeer that: 


America has fought this war on the cheap. The response to the worst attack 
on American soil amounted to the hiring of Hessians. The United States 
would not even commit troops to sealing the border with Pakistan. Who 
knows how many of bin Laden’s fighters got through? Who knows if bin 
Laden himself was among them?79 





79 Richard Cohen, International Herald Tribune, 9 January 2002. 
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Incompetence and ideology-driven irrationality are common and 
sometimes plausible explanations of the many instances of puzzling 
behaviour on the part of the Bush Administration. Fighting the war 
in Afghanistan ‘on the cheap’ and risking no casualties in the hunt for 
bin Laden was nonetheless a perfectly rational choice, if the objective 
of the War on Terror was not merely capturing terrorists but remaking 
the political geography of West Asia in the pursuit of a new American 
Century. From the standpoint of this broader objective, Afghanistan was 
a most unpropitious place to test the greater disposition of Americans 
to suffer casualties in foreign wars, after 9/11. It was quite reasonable to 
suppose that ‘finishing the job’ in Afghanistan would cost more us lives, 
and would bring lower political and economic returns per casualty, than 
moving on and conquering Iraq. 


The successful blitzkrieg on Baghdad initially seemed to bear out these 
expectations, with Iraqi armed forces offering virtually no resistance. By 
June 2003, however, us casualties began to increase, slowly but relent- 
lessly. Worse still, political and economic returns per casualty declined 
precipitously, as us plans to remake Iraq to suit American interests 
clashed with realities on the ground and had to be revised, downsized 
or abandoned. Nevertheless, on this occasion Washington seemed 
determined to ‘finish the job’, even though it kept redefining the nature 
of what the ‘job’ was. A year after the invasion, in the midst of grow- 
ing difficulties, Bush launched the slogan ‘We must stay the course in 
Iraq’, despite the open criticism of his generals. Eight months later, 
in December 2004, Bush for the first time acknowledged that the Iraqi 
trainees his Administration had been counting on to take over basic 
security tasks were not up to the job. The implication was that the us 
government had no exit strategy for its own troops. The following day 
an explosion ripped through the dining tent on a us military base near 
Mosul, killing over twenty and injuring three times as many. As an edito- 
rial in the International Herald Tribune lamented: ‘Some 21 months after 
the American invasion, us military forces remain essentially alone in 
battling what seems to be a growing insurgency, with no clear prospect 
of decisive success any time in the foreseeable future.”* 





to ‘The course’, retorted former cCENTCoM commander Gen. Zinm, ‘is headed over 
Niagara Falls’, while the active-duty commander of the 8and Airborne, Gen. Charles 
Swannack allowed that ‘strategically’ the us was losing the war. Chalmers Johnson, 
History News Network, 14 June 2004, http://hnn.us/. 

5 International Herald Tribune, 23 December 2004. 
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The problem, in the words of one conservative defence expert, was that 
while the United States was expecting conventional formations, ‘the 
enemy was planning for elusive and unconventional operations’. As a 
result: ‘What looked initially like a big conventional victory looks like a 
military challenge for which we have no good response. This is really a 
serious problem because the whole world can see the pattern of Vietnam 
and Somalia in Iraq now.’ 


In reality the problem the us faces in Iraq could be far more serious 
than the one it faced in Vietnam. The situation of political blockage is 
similar. Then, Washington had felt unable to bring the war to an end 
long after its futility had become evident because withdrawal, in Nixon’s 
words, would show the United States to be ‘a pitiful helpless giant’, and 
so inspire ‘totalitarianism and anarchy throughout the world’.®3 The loss 
of power that the us would face from an inability to carry out its will 
against Iraqi resistance, however, would be far greater and less remedi- 
able than that which it experienced from defeat in Vietnam. 


The main reason is not us dependence on West Asian oil.*+ Rather, as 
previously noted, it is that Iraq is not Vietnam, and 2003 is not 1968. In 
purely military terms, the Iraqi insurgents, unlike the Vietnamese, do 
not field heavily-armoured vehicles, nor do they have long experience of 





* Lee Thompson, Lexington Institute, quoted in Boston Globe, 11 October 2004. 
As Seymour Hersh has documented, Hussein had planned an unconventional 
insurgency as early as 2001, when George W. Bush’s election had brought into 
office many of the officials who during and after the first Gulf War had advocated 
regime change in Baghdad. Hersh, ‘The Stovepipe’, New Yorker, 27 October 2003, 
and Chain of Command: The Road from 9/11 to Abu Ghraib, New York 2004 

3 Cited in William Pfaff, International Herald Tribune, 24-25 July 2004. In a more 
colourful formulation, Saudi Arabia's Arab News described us military power in 
the wake of the Abu Ghraib disclosures as ‘a behemoth with the response speed of 
a muscle-bound ox and the limited understanding of a mouse’ (Washington Post, 5 
May 2004}. The image is remimscent of the ‘ghastly metaphor’ with which Mann 
illustrated his prescient assessment that the ‘American Empire will turn out to be 
a military giant, a back-seat economic driver, a political schizophrenic and an 1deo- 
logical phantom. The result is a disturbed, misshapen monster stumbling clumsily 
across the world’: Incoherent Empire, p. 13. 

%4 Pace George Soros: ‘Having invaded Iraq, we cannot extricate ourselves. Domestic 
pressure to withdraw is likely to build, as in the Vietnam war, but withdrawing 
would inflict irreparable damage on our standing in the world. In this respect, Iraq 
is worse than Vietnam because of our dependence on Middle Eastérn oil’. Guardian, 
26 January 2004. 
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guerrilla warfare in a favourable natural environment, or enjoy the sup- 
port of a superpower like the ussr. In these and other respects they are a 
far less formidable adversary than the Vietnamese. Furthermore, during 
the three decades that separate the American withdrawal from Vietnam 
and the invasion of Iraq the us military underwent a fundamental 
restructuring, aimed specifically at reversing the Vietnam verdict. This 
‘professionalization’ of the armed forces was intended both to improve 
their combat-readiness and simultaneously to free them from the con- 
straints that a constant turnover of civilian-soldiers and temporary 
officers imposed on military action and discipline. Combined with the 
extraordinary technological improvements in us weaponry that occurred 
in the same thirty-year period, the restructuring turned the us military 
apparatus into a far more lethal force by 2003 than it had been at the 
time of the Vietnam War. 


In short, the disparity of forces between the us invaders and the local 
resistance in Iraq in 2003 has been incomparably greater than in 
Vietnam. This is why the Bush Administration hoped the invasion of 
Iraq would reverse the Vietnam verdict; but it is also the reason why 
failure to do so would constitute a far greater blow to the credibility of 
us military might than defeat in Indo-China. If the Powell Doctrine had 
raised the issue of what the point was of having a great army if it could 
not be used, the Iraqi quagmire, as Andrew Bacevich has noted, raised a 
far more troubling question: ‘What's the point of using this great army 
if the result is Fallujah, Najaf and Karbala?’8s 


Declining influence 


To be sure, whatever the outcome of the Iraqi war, the United States will 
remain the world’s dominant military power for some time to come. 
But the chances are that, while its difficulties in Vietnam precipitated 
the ‘signal crisis’ of us hegemony, in retrospect us difficulties in Iraq 
will be seen as having precipitated its ‘terminal crisis’. This crisis has 
long been in the making, and was bound to come, sooner or later, in 
one form or another, regardless of the actions of the Bush or any other 
administration. But the particular form in which it is now occurring has 
been determined by the decision to invade Iraq in the hope that an easy 





*s Andrew Bacevich, ‘A Modern Major General’, Nix 29, September—October 2004, 
P. 132. 
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victory would reverse the Vietnam verdict and lay the foundations of a 
new American Century. 


As previously noted, Clinton’s Kosovo War was meant to demonstrate, 
among other things, that un support for us police actions backed by 
NATO was dispensable. Bush’s Iraq War was now meant to demonstrate 
that even nato was dispensable. The assumption, in the words of one 
neo-conservative foreign policy expert was that: 


In the past 500 years or more, no greater gap had ever existed between 
the no. 1 and the no. 2 power in the world. Given this American domi- 
nation, [the Bush Administration] believed that it was enough to express 
the American national interest firmly and everyone would accommodate 
themselves.* 


As it turned out, almost no one that mattered did. Except for Britain, 
increasingly behaving like the Union’s fifty-first state, and a pitiful ‘coali- 
tion of the willing’, the rest of the world rejected American leadership 
to an extent that had no precedent in the annals of us hegemony. To be 
sure, many foreign critics of the invasion of Iraq found little to rejoice 
over in the us predicament there. A senior adviser at the French Institute 
for International Relations explained: 


When the us finds itself bogged down abroad, it poses a big challenge to the 
rest of the world. If America simply pulled out now, other countries would 
find themselves in the strange position of having to put pressure on the 
Americans to stay, having previously begged them not to risk mvasion with- 
out a United Nations resolution. In the aftermath of a rapid withdrawal, the 
focus of international concern would quickly switch from the perils of us 
global domination, to the dangers of a world deprived of us international 
engagement. The problem ıs that 1f the present strategy ın Iraq does not 
really work, there is no convincing alternative. It ıs unlikely that sending 
more us troops or handing over power to the Iraqis would make a serious 
difference. America is ın a mess, but so are we. 


86 Norman Ornstein, American Enterprise Institute, quoted in Roger Cohen, New 
York Times, 12 October 2004. 

87 Of the 28 allied countries that still had troops in Iraq in December 2004, one 
commentator reported ‘only eight have more than 500. Most are there as window 
dressing. And because of language and equipment difficulties, some contingents— 
like Macedonia’s 28 or Kazakhstan’s 29—may be more trouble than they are worth’: 
Nicholas Kristof, New York Times, 11 December 2004. Since then, one of the coun- 
tries with more than 500 troops, Ukraine, has announced its withdrawal. 

88 Dominique Moisi, Financial Times, 14 November 2003. 
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Reasoning along these lines probably motivated the unanimous uN 
Security Council resolution of October 16, 2003 that provided the us- 
led occupation with some juridical legitimacy and called on the world’s 
governments to lend it their support. Juridical legitimacy as such, 
however, mattered to the us primarily, if not exclusively, as a means of 
extracting resources from other states to cover the escalating human and 
financial costs of the Iraqi occupation. Indeed, the main purpose of rush- 
ing the resolution through the un Security Council was to ensure the 
success of the ‘donors conference’ that the United States had convened 
in Madrid for the following week—the poor results of which (less than 
$5bn pledged, compared to the $54bn extracted for the First Gulf War) 
provided a good measure of the deflation us power had experienced as a 
result of its transformation from hegemony into sheer domination. 


An even better measure was the decline of vs influence in the West 
Asian region, whose political geography the invasion of Iraq was sup- 
posed to remake to suit American interests and values. By the spring 
of 2004, the problems in Iraq had deprived of all practical significance 
the issue of how the United States would use the occupation, leaving 
Friedman to lament that: 


We are in danger of losing something much more umportant than just the 
war in Iraq. We are in danger of losing America as an instrument of moral 
authority and inspiration in the world. I have never known a time ın my life 
when America and its president were more hated around the world than 
today .. . The war on terrorism ıs a war of ideas, and to have any chance of 
winning we must maintain the credibility of our ideas ... We cannot win 
a war of ideas against [Al-Qaeda] by ourselves. Only Arabs and Muslims 
can... But it is hard to partner someone when you become so radioactive 
no one wants to stand next to you? 


Indeed, the us had become so ‘radioactive’ that plans to promote a raft 
of cosmetic political reforms in the so-called Greater Middle East had to 
be scrapped. When in February 2004 an Arabic newspaper published a 
draft of the Bush Administration’s call for the world’s wealthiest nations 
to press for change in the region, several Arab leaders erupted in anger, 
with even Mubarak calling the plan ‘delusional’; the Administration 
quickly withdrew it. A few months later, Washington tried to use the tools 
of ‘soft power’ by sponsoring a multilateral agenda based on a uN report 
on human development in the Arab world at the c8 summit meeting on 


89 New York Times, 6 May 2004. 
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Sea Island, Georgia. The drafters of the report, however, were harshly 
critical of the initiative, pointing out that the us had little credibility in 
the Arab world and that, the more it associated itself with the un devel- 
opment report, the more it undermined the authority of their work. By 
December 2004, when Secretary of State Colin Powell arrived at a sum- 
mit meeting in Morocco intended to promote democracy across the Arab 
world, the us appeared to have given up trying to take the lead. Arab 
leaders, noted an American official, are ‘willing to take the aid, but they 
are not willing to carry out the reforms’.%° 


The problem for the us was not just the widespread perception among 
Arabs and Muslims that the invasion of Iraq was aimed at strengthen- 
ing Israel's hand vis-a-vis Palestinian resistance and the Arab world in 
general, nor their resentment at the larger-scale reproduction in Iraq 
of the kind of coercive domination that Israel had pioneered in the 
Palestinian territories: the ‘striking symmetry in military tactics’; the 
‘similar inattention to the plight of the victims’; and the ‘excessive solici- 
tude towards the misfortunes of the aggressors.” The problem was 
also—and especially—the perception among the ruling groups of the 
Arab and Muslim world that subservience to the us had higher costs 
and risks than defiance. While difficulties in Iraq made us threats to use 
military force against other Muslim countries mostly empty, the state 
that had gained most leverage from the war in Iraq was Iran, itself next 
on the list of us targets for regime change in the West Asian region: 


The United States has destroyed Iran’s arch enemy, while itself domg great 
damage to its own credibility in the region; Iran’s own political allies in 
Iraq, among Kurds and Shi’a, are integrated into the new government struc- 
ture and have never been stronger; and the country is now poised to play a 
major, if not decisive, role in the formation of any new Iraqi political and 
social system. Iran .. . is not unhappy to see the Americans bogged down 
[in Iraq] for a lengthy period, at considerable cost. It is delighted that, for the 
first time in the politics of any Arab country, the Shi’a community . . . has 
now acquired public, legitimate, internationally recognized status.» 


% Joel Brinkley, New York Times, 5 December 2004; Francois Heisbourg, International 
Herald Tribune, 23 March 2004. 

% In the months before the war, us and Israeli officials expressed quite openly the 
hope that a swift us victory over Iraq would bolster the safety and security of Israel 
by demonstrating to Arab leaders that defiance did not pay. For a good selection of 
statements to this effect, see Sukumar Muralidharan, ‘Israel’ An Equal Partner in 
Occupation of Iraq’, Economic and Political Weekly, 9 October 2004. 

2 Fred Halliday, ‘America and Arabia after Saddam’, open Democracy, 13 May 2004. 
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As us and Iraqi officials acknowledge, Shi’ite dominance in Iraq, coupled 
with Shi’ite rule in Iran, would be particularly threatening to Sunni-ruled 
states that border Iraq and down the Persian Gulf, carrying the threat of 
increasing unrest among long suppressed Shi'ite populations. ‘If Iraq 
goes Islamic Republic,’ warned King Abdullah of Jordan, ‘we’ve opened 
ourselves to a whole set of new problems that will not be limited to the 
borders of Iraq.’ 


It is hard to tell what the eventual outcome of the us invasion of Iraq will 
be in the wider region. Even the Iranian ‘victory’ may prove temporary, 
given the growing atrophy and unpopularity of the Ayatollah regime and 
the possibility of a ‘last hurrah’ of the neo-conservative project.” The 
only safe bet is that, whatever the outcome, it will bear no resemblance 
to the blueprint that drove the us into Iraq. Far from being the opening 
act of a new American Century, it will probably be the closing act of the 
first and only one, the ‘long’ twentieth century. 


B. Strange death of the globalization project 


The idea that we may be witnessing the terminal crisis of us hegemony 
becomes more compelling when we turn to the impact of the Iraq War 
on the us’s central role in the global political economy. As Harvey under- 
scored, the objectives of the neo-conservative imperial project, both at 
home and on the world stage, were only in part consistent with neolib- 
eral proclamations of belief in allegedly self-regulating markets. Should 
the operation of free markets threaten to undermine us centrality, neo- 
conservatives were prepared to transform the low-intensity warfare waged 
around the globe under neoliberalism into a dramatic confrontation, 


% Quoted in Roula Khalaf, Financial Times, 18-19 December 2004. 

% According to Seymour Hersh, the deteriorating security situation in Iraq has not 
led the Bush Administration to reconsider its basic long-range policy goal ın West 
Asia. On the contrary, ‘Bush’s reelection is regarded within the Administration as 
evidence of America’s support for the decision to go to war. It has reaffirmed the 
position of the neo-conservatives in the Pentagon’s civilian leadership who advo- 
cated the invasion.’ More worryingly for Iran, a former high-level intelligence 
official told Hersh, ‘Iraq is just one campaign. The Bush Administration is looking 
at this as a huge war zone. Next, we're going to have the Iranian campaign. We've 
declared war and the bad guys, wherever they are, are the enemy. This is the last 
hurrah—we've got four years, and want to come out of this saying we won the 
war on terrorism.’ Hersh, ‘The Coming Wars: What the Pentagon Can Now Do in 
Secret’, New Yorker, 24 and 31 January 2005. 
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capable of eliminating the threat once and for all. The invasion of Iraq 
was meant to be such a confrontation: a first tactical move in a longer- 
term strategy aimed at using military might to establish us control over 
the global oil spigot, and thus over the global economy, for another fifty 


years or more. 


The unexpectedly disastrous results of the Iraqi invasion raise the 
question of what was so threatening to us power in the outcome 
of the ‘globalization project’ of the 1980s and 1990s as to drive the 
neo-conservatives into such a risky adventure. Had not the Washington- 
sponsored liberalization of world trade and capital movements resulted 
in a major reflation of American power after the multiple crises of the 
1970s? Was not reliance on the verdict of a us-centred and us-regulated 
global market, supplemented by a prudent use of low-intensity warfare, 
the best guarantee of the reproduction of American centrality in the 
global political economy? 


For all its free-market rhetoric, the Bush Administration was never as 
enthusiastic as the Clinton Administration about the process of multi- 
lateral liberalization of trade and capital movements that constituted 
the central institutional aspect of so-called globalization. Indeed, the 
word ‘globalization’ has rarely, if ever, cropped up in President Bush’s 
speeches. According to a senior presidential aide, the word ‘makes him 
uncomfortable’. Speaking in December 2003, as the Bush Administration 
was being fined by the wro for its 2002 tariffs on imported steel, under 
threat of $2.3 billion in retaliatory sanctions, the aide explained that the 
White House ‘thinks what went wrong in the gos is that we forgot to put 
American interests first. So globalization sounds like the creation of a lot 
of rules that may restrict the president’s choices, that dilute American 
influence.’95 


The Administration’s attempt to set itself free from the constraints 
that globalization imposed on us power has been most evident in the 
financial sphere. Niall Ferguson, contrasting the financial position of 





9 New York Times, 7 December 2003. See also Chalmers Johnson, The Sorrows of 
Empire. Militarism, Secrecy, and the End of the Republic, New York 2004. The Bush 
Administration has largely switched from multlateral to bilateral free-trade agree- 
ments. The only multilateral negotiation it supported—the new global trade round 
initiated at Doha, shortly after the attacks of 9/11—broke up spectacularly two years 
later at Cancún, ın large part over us and European farm subsidies. 
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the United States with that of Britain a century earlier, has pointed out 
that, in Britain’s case, hegemony ‘also meant hegemoney’. As the world’s 
banker, Britain in its imperial heyday ‘never had to worry about a run on 
the pound’, whereas the us, as it ‘overthrows “rogue regimes”, first in 
Afghanistan and now in Iraq, is the world’s biggest debtor’. This condi- 
tion is the result of ever-larger deficits in the current account of the us 
balance of payments, totalling nearly $3 trillion since 1982 and surpass- 
ing $1.5 billion a day at the time of the invasion of Iraq. 


Thus President Bush’s vision of a world recast by military force to suit 
American tastes has a piquant corollary: the mulitary effort involved will 
be (unwillingly) financed by the Europeans—including the much reviled 
French—and the Japanese. Does that not give them just a little leverage 
over American policy, on the principle that he who pays the piper calls the 
tune? Balzac once said that if a debtor was big enough then he had power 
over his creditors; the fatal thing was to be a small debtor. It seems that Mr. 
Bush and his men have taken this lesson to heart. 


In fact, it was not Europeans who were the main financiers of the huge 
us current-account deficit, although European private investment did 
play a major role in financing the us deficit in the closing years of the 
new-economy financial bubble. By far the most important financiers 
of the us current-account deficits have been East Asian governments, 
who have engaged in massive purchases of us government securities 
and in building up dollar-denominated foreign exchange reserves—first 
and foremost the Japanese but, to an increasingly significant extent, the 
Chinese as well.% 


96 Niall Ferguson, New York Times, 20 April 2003. The argument 1s developed further 
in Ferguson, Colossus: The Price of America’s Empire, New York 2004, pp. 261-95. 
9 Whereas ‘foreign investors ın the 1990s poured trillions of dollars into American 
stocks and corporate acquisitions . . . most of the money 1s [now] coming not from 
private investors but from foreign governments, led by Japan and China. Rather 
than profits, their goal has been to stabilize exchange rates .. . Many economists 
contend that the Asian central banks have created an informal version of the 
Bretton Woods system of fixed exchange rates that lasted from shortly after World 
War 1r until the early 1970s’: Edmund Andrews, New York Times, 16 November 
2004. According to the latest estimates, towards the end of 2004 foreigners owned 
about 13 per cent of us stocks, 24 per cent of corporate bonds, and 43 per cent of 
us Treasury securities (Robert Samuelson, Washington Post, r7 November 2004). 
The largest holding of us treasuries was Japan’s ($740 billion), followed by China’s 
($174 billion) and Taiwan’s ($57 billion). Adding the lesser holdings of Hong Kong, 
Singapore, South Korea and Thailand, East Asian holdings of us treasuries totalled 
$1.1 trillion (William Pesek, International Herald Tribune, 7 December 2004). 
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The main motivations of the governmental institutions that have 
financed the escalating us current-account deficit are not strictly eco- 
nomic but political. Ferguson quotes then 1mF chief economist Kenneth 
Rogoff’s statement to the effect that he would be ‘pretty concerned about 
a developing country that had gaping current-account deficits year after 
year, as far as the eye can see, of 5 per cent or more, with budget ink spin- 
ning from black into red.’ Of course, as Rogoff hastened to add, the us 
is not a developing country; but—though neither Rogoff nor Ferguson 
say this—it is no ordinary ‘developed’ country either. The us expects 
and obtains from other governments and international institutions— 
first and foremost the imr—a preferential treatment in the handling of 
its finances that no other state, no matter how ‘developed’, could hope 
to get. This is not due primarily to the Balzac effect, but rather to the 
unparalleled weight and centrality of the United States within the global 
economy; and to the generalized perception (at least before the present 
Iraq crisis) that American military might is essential to world politi- 
cal stability. In this respect, power and centrality in the global political 
economy matters far more for the us than it ever did for Britain. For 
Britain could count on something that the United States cannot: a terri- 
torial empire in India from which it could extract financial and military 
resources almost at will. 


We may therefore summarize the us condition of domination without 
‘hegemoney’ as follows. As in Britain’s case at a comparable stage of 
relative decline, escalating us current-account deficits reflect a deterio- 
ration in the competitive position of American business at home and 
abroad. And as in Britain’s case, though less successfully, us capital has 
partially countered this deterioration by specializing in global financial 
intermediation. Unlike Britain, however, the us has no territorial empire 
from which to extract the resources needed to retain its politico-military 
pre-eminence in an increasingly competitive world. 


Fragilities of the belle époque 


Britain, of course, eventually lost its pre-eminence. As competition from 
old and new empire-building rivals intensified, creating a favourable 
environment for the rebellion of colonial subjects, the costs of empire 
escalated over and above its benefits. As Britain found it increasingly 





>* On this difference, see ‘Social and Political Economy’, pp 44-6. We shall return 
to the centrality for British hegemony of tribute extraction from India in Part 11. 
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difficult to make empire pay for itself, let alone provide a surplus, the 
country became increasingly indebted to the United States, which com- 
bined lower protection costs and greater proficiency in industrialized 
warfare than Britain or any of its rivals. Over time, this situation forced 
London to liquidate its overseas empire and to settle for the position 
of junior partner to the new hegemonic power. It nonetheless took two 
world wars, both of which Britain won militarily but lost financially, for 
Britain to lose its prior position as the world’s leading creditor nation.99 


The vs, in contrast, has become a debtor nation much earlier and more 
massively than did the ux, not just because of its consumerist orientation 
but also because it has had no India from which to draw, gratis, all the 
troops it needed to wage as endless a series of wars in the global South as 
Britain did during its own hegemony. Not only did Washington have to 
pay for American troops and their highly capital-intensive weaponry; in 
addition, instead of extracting tribute from an overseas empire, it had to 
compete aggressively in world financial markets for the capital needed to 
balance the explosive growth of its current-account deficit. Although the 
United States was highly successful in this during the 1980s and 1990s, 
the capital it attracted—unlike Indian contributions to the British bal- 
ance of payments—did not come for free. On the contrary, it generated 
a self-expanding flow of incomes to foreign residents that has made the 
current-account deficit increasingly hard to balance. 


It follows that the American belle époque of the 1990s was based on a 
virtuous circle that could at any time turn vicious. This virtuous-but- 
potentially-vicious circle rested on the synergy of two conditions: the us’s 
capacity to present itself as performing the global functions of market of 
last resort and indispensable political-military power, and the capacity 
and willingness of the rest of the world to provide the us with the capital 
it needed to continue to perform those functions on an ever-expanding 
scale. The collapse of the Soviet bloc, the spectacular ‘victories’ in the 
Gulf and Yugoslav wars and the emergence of the new-economy bubble 
all gave a tremendous impulse to the synergy between us wealth and 
power on the one side, and the influx of foreign capital on the other. But 
if any of those conditions changed, the synergy might go into reverse 
and turn the virtuous circle into a vicious one. 





99 Arrighi and Beverly Silver, Chaos and Governance in the Modern World System, 
Minneapolis 1999, pp. 72—87. 
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Coming to power just after the bursting of the new-economy bubble, 
Bush had plenty of reasons to be ‘uncomfortable’ about the policies of the 
Clinton era. During the bubble’s expansion, most of the foreign capi- 
tal that flowed into the United States had been private capital in search 
of profits, and the private investors themselves had formed an amor- 
phous mass that gained little or no leverage over us policies. As noted, 
however, after the bubble burst the inflow of capital became more politi- 
cal, and the governments that financed the escalating us current-account 
deficit necessarily gained more than a little leverage over us policies. 
This greater leverage posed no immediate problem for Washington, 
because most of the East Asian creditor states, first and foremost Japan, 
felt deeply dependent on the us for their security and prosperity. As we 
shall see, this situation changed radically with the emergence of China 
as an alternative destination for East Asian exports and investment, and 
as a significant creditor of the United States. But even abstracting from 
the China factor, growing financial dependence on foreign governments 
necessarily constrained us ability to pursue its national interest in the 
multilateral and bilateral negotiations that promoted and regulated glo- 
bal economic integration. In June 1997, for example, on his way back 
from a G8 meeting in Denver that featured considerable chest-thumping 
by the Clinton Administration about the booming us economy, the 
Japanese Prime Minister told a New York audience that Japan had been 
tempted to sell large lots of us Treasuries during Japan’s negotiations 
with the United States over auto sales, and again when exchange rates 
were fluctuating wildly while the United States appeared preoccupied 
with domestic issues. As one commentator noted, Hashimoto ‘was 
simply reminding Washington that while it had created a robust... 
economy, Asian central banks held the deed’. 


Financing America’s second century 


The Bush Administration’s decision to respond to 9/11 by launching 
a protracted war on multiple fronts added new urgency to the need 


1° Prior to the invasion of Iraq, foreboding comparisons between post-bubble United 
States and Japan gained currency. The fact that in 2002 us stocks declined for the 
third consecutive year, the longest losing streak since 1939-41, did not help. The 
unprecedented combination of fiscal and financial stimuli put ın place by the Bush 
Administration (see below) allayed but never completely disposed of fears that the 
United States in the 2000s might repeat the Japanese experience of the 1990s. 

tot William Pesek, International Herald Tribune, 7 December 2004. 
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to switch from the policies of the 19908, for how could such a war be 
financed from a starting-point of heavy indebtedness to other countries? 
There were four possible answers to this question: raise taxes; borrow 
more heavily from foreigners; make war pay for itself; or exploit the 
seigniorage privileges that the United States enjoyed by virtue of the 
general acceptance of the us dollar as international currency. 


Raising taxes was out of the question. Having won the elections on a 
platform of extensive tax reductions, the Bush Administration could not 
raise them without alienating its core electoral base, thus committing 
political suicide. Moreover, the popularity of the war effort rested in good 
part on the belief, fostered by the Administration, that the us did not 
have to choose between guns and butter but could have more of both. 
Indeed, the 9/11 crisis was used to launch two wars while taking advan- 
tage of the surpluses built by the previous Administration to spend while 
cutting taxes. In retrospect, laments Friedman, the United States ‘fol- 
lowed the dot-com bubble with the 9/11 bubble . . . The first was financed 
by reckless investors, and the second by a reckless Administration 
and Congress.’ 


Borrowing more heavily from abroad was possible but within economic 
and political limits. Economically, the limits were set by the need to 
keep interest rates low in order to revive the domestic economy after 
the 2000-01 crash on Wall Street, which 9/11 had further aggravated. 
Politically, the limits were set by the Bush Administration’s reluctance 
to give foreign governments more leverage over us policies. Borrowing 
from foreign governments did however increase after 9 /11—as did their 
leverage. Since Bush took office, East Asian central banks have added 
to their Treasury holdings at a rate of nearly half a billion dollars a day, 
that is, about a third of the average us current-account deficit. The fund- 
ing of the deficit was thus left increasingly to the mercy of these banks. 
But this situation was not so much the result of a conscious us policy 
to increase borrowing, as of foreign governments’ decisions, for rea- 
sons of their own, to keep financing current-account deficits spiralling 
out of us control. 


Making the war pay for itself was more easily said than done. The previ- 
ously noted switch from the unfinished war in Afghanistan to Iraq was 





12 Thomas Friedman, New York Times, 2 December 2004. 
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due not just to the expectation that Iraq provided a more favourable ter- 
rain for an easy us victory, as famously epitomized in Rumsfeld’s remark 
that Iraq had ‘better targets’ than Afghanistan. It was due also to the 
expectation that Iraqi oil would provide the wherewithal for the consoli- 
dation of us power in Iraq and the West Asian region at large. As we now 
know, both expectations have gone unfulfilled. Once the ‘better Iraqi tar- 
gets’ had been taken out, Iraqi oil could not begin to cover the escalating 
costs of a war that dragged on without end in sight. The Administration 
had refused to discuss costs in the run-up to the war, beyond insisting 
that they would be minimal. It was only when the fighting had begun, 
with full Congress support, that they demanded $75 billion for the Iraq 
Freedom Fund. Having declared hostilities over and pushed through a 
big tax reduction, Bush told Congress that he needed an additional $87 
billion. In May 2004 he demanded another $25 billion. In December 
2004, the Pentagon was preparing a request for another supplemenial 
appropriation of about $80 billion. By then, however, the government 
budget deficit was so out of control that the Pentagon was forced also 
to propose cuts in expenditure for weapons designed for the Cold War, 
which were proving little use in the War on Terror. 


Since taxes could not be raised, further borrowing from abroad had 
limits, and the war was not paying for itself, the exploitation of us 
seigniorage privileges became the main source of finance for Bush’s 
wars. As one commentator wrote, shortly after the invasion of Iraq, a 
cynic might view the way that foreign countries were providing the us 
with goods, services and assets, in return for overpriced pieces of paper, 
as ‘a brilliant us conspiracy’: 


In the 19803 and 1990s, [us] policymakers persuaded a host of economies to 
liberalize their financial markets. Such liberalizations generally ended with 
financial crises, currency crises, or a combination of the two. These disas- 
ters lowered domestic investment ın the afflicted countries, instilled deep 
fear of current-account deficits and engendered a strong desire to accumu- 
late foreign-exchange reserves. The safest way was to imvest surplus funds 
in the country with the world’s biggest economy and most liquid capital 





13 Paul Krugman, New York Times, 18 May 2004. 

104 International Herald Tribune, 31 December 2004. In February 2005, President 
Bush actually ended up asking Congress for $82 billion. According to figures com- 
piled by the Congressional Research Service, 1f approved, the new request would 
push the totals provided for the War on Terror past $300 bilion: New York Times, 


14 February 2005. 
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markets. When gullible foreigners can no longer be persuaded to finance 
the us, the dollar will decline. Since us liabilities are dollar-denominated, 
the bigger the decline, the smaller net us liabilities to the rest of the world 
will then turn out to be. In this way, the last stage of the ‘conspiracy’ will be 
partial default through dollar depreciation.’ 


At the end of 2004 the Economist put the decline of the dollar over the 
previous three years at 35 per cent against the euro and 24 per cent 
against the yen, and estimated the stock of dollar assets held by foreign- 
ers at nearly $11 trillion. ‘If the dollar falls by another 30 per cent, as 
some predict, it would amount to the biggest default in history: not a 
conventional default on debt service, but default by stealth, wiping tril- 
lions off the value of foreigners’ dollar assets.”'°° 


Leaving aside the fact that the main victim of the ‘conspiracy’ has been 
Japan (a member of the ‘coalition of the willing’), us exploitation of 
seigniorage privileges in order to consume guns and butter far beyond 
its means can postpone but not indefinitely avoid the fundamental 
structural adjustment of the United States needed to reflect its substan- 
tially diminished competitiveness in the global economy. An increasing 
number of us observers have recently lamented this loss of competitive- 
ness, not just in low-technology, labour-intensive sectors, but also in the 
high-tech, knowledge-intensive activities that constitute the backbone of 
us comparative advantage.’” us multinationals have seen their revenues 
and profits grow, but the growth occurred primarily abroad, and these 
firms could only hold on to their global market share by reinvesting the 
profits abroad too. The revaluation of the currencies of other countries 
(most notably China) might help the us to recoup competitiveness in 
world markets, but past experience is not encouraging: 


°5 Martin Wolf, Financial Times, 30 September 2003. For more complex accounts 
of the us ‘conspiracy’, see Robert Wade, ‘The Invisible Hand of the American 
Empire’, openDemocracy, 13 March 2003, and Andre Gunder Frank, ‘Meet Uncle 
Sam—Without Clothes—Parading Around China and the World’, available at 
www.rrojasdatabank.nfo/agfrank/, 6 January 2005. 

16 Economist, 2 December 2004. 

17 See, among others, Jean Kumagai and William Sweet, ‘East Asia Rising’, IEEE 
Spectrum Online, accessed 19 October 2004; William Broad, New York Times, 3 May 
2004; Eduardo Porter, New York Times, 6 December 2004; David Baltimore, Los 
Angeles Times, 29 November 2004; Adam Segal, ‘Is America Losing Its Edge”, 
Foreign Affairs, vol. 83, no. 6, November-December 2004. 
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There is an abundance of evidence that the us obsession with currencies is 
musplaced. Since 1976 the yen has roughly trebled in value against the dollar. 
But there has been no significant improvement ın the vs bilateral position 
against Japan—the long-standing bête noire of us manufacturers.’ 


us adjustment to the new realities of the global economy will involve 
some combination of further depreciation of the dollar, appreciation of 
the currencies of countries with the largest current-account surpluses, 
and a rerouting of these surpluses from the financing of us deficits to 
the creation of demand elsewhere, especially in East Asia. This eventual 
adjustment may be ‘brutal’, through a dollar rout, or ‘smooth’.1°9 Either 
way, the adjustment will inevitably result in a further decrease of us 
command over world economic resources, a reduction of the weight and 
centrality of the us market in the global economy, and a diminished role 
for the dollar as international means of payment and reserve currency. 


The Administration has shown some awareness of the risks involved in 
relying too heavily on a depreciating dollar to buttress us competitiveness 
and default on vs liabilities to foreigners. Thus, at the Doha meeting in 
June 2003, Treasury Secretary John Snow persuaded the finance min- 
isters of the other c7 countries to sign a joint statement arguing that 
the determination of exchange rates should be left to the market. The 
statement was taken as a signal that Washington was officially abandon- 
ing the strong dollar policy of the Clinton era, and the dollar promptly 
dived against all major currencies. But whenever the dive has threatened 
to become a rout, the Treasury Secretary repeats the mantra about the 
importance of a strong currency: ‘Nobody in the markets quite knows 
what [that] means anymore, but just in case it could signal a burst of 
intervention, they take cover and stop selling greenbacks’."° 


18 James Kynge and Christopher Swann, Financial Times, 26 September 2003. The 
recent dollar depreciation has in fact done little to narrow the us trade gap. At the 
end of 2004, increasing exports for five consecutive quarters were matched by even 
faster increases in imports (Daniel Altman, New York Times, 5 December 2004). 
The result was a further increase of the us trade deficit in 2004 to a new record of 
$617.7 billion. 

9 Martin Wolf, Financial Times, 30 September 2003. 

=° Guardian, 3 November 2003. Although Snow and Bush have continued to affirm 
their support for a strong dollar, by December 2004 ‘many in the markets con- 
sider this only face-saving rhetoric. See David Nassar, ‘Dollar at a Discount’, cas 
Marketwatch website, 7 December 2004. 
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The markets’ confusion has been perfectly understandable, given the 
contradiction between the Administration’s rhetorical adherence to a 
strong currency and the extreme monetary and fiscal laxity with which it 
has been trying both to sustain the anaemic us recovery and to finance 
the escalating costs of the War on Terror. This laxity is reminiscent 
of us policies in the closing years of the Vietnam war, when Nixon's 
Treasury Secretary, John B. Connally, famously told a worried world: 
‘The dollar is our currency, but your problem.’™ Eventually, however, the 
sinking dollar did become an American problem. For a brief moment 
in January 1980, the rise of the price of gold to an all-time high of $875 
an ounce seemed to signal an imminent end to the de facto dollar stand- 
ard inaugurated in 1971—the year in which the us finally abandoned its 
commitment to buy gold at the fixed price of $35 an ounce. As it turned 
out, the dollar quickly recovered from the rout and the de facto dollar 
standard has remained in place ever since. In light of this experience, 
the Bush Administration’s willingness to push to its limits the abuse of 
seigniorage privileges may be due to the belief that, if the worst comes to 
the worst, Washington can pull back from the brink and enjoy another 
twenty years of uncontested seigniorage.™ 


Consequences of the dollar’s plunge 


In,the event of a new dollar rout comparable to that of the late 1970s, 
however, it would be far more difficult, if not impossible, for the us to 
regain the upper hand in the world monetary system. In the 1980s, the 
dollar recouped its position as the world’s money by virtue of a sud- 
den and radical reversal of us monetary policies, from extreme laxity to 
extreme austerity, accompanied by a stepping up of us competition for 
capital worldwide—through record-high interest rates, tax breaks and 


™ Cited in Mark Landler, New York Times, 12 December 2004. 

™ This belief seems to be implicit in Cheney’s contention, as reported by Paul 
O'Neill, that ‘Reagan proved that deficits don’t matter’. Quoted in John Cassidy, 
‘Taxing’, New Yorker, 26 January 2004, pp. 23-4. It is also possible, however, that 
the abuse of us seigniorage privileges is simply the unintended consequence of 
a situation out of control. ‘Bush is seen, rightly or wrongly, as far less comfort- 
able dealing with global economic management than he is sitting in the Situation 
Room, buried ın the details of the Iraqi msurgency or Iran’s nuclear threat. As a 
result the weakening dollar, to the minds of many from Hong Kong to Berlin, 1s a 
metaphor for a presidency so distracted by national security issues that American 
economic influence has ebbed.’ David Sanger, New York Times, 25 January 2005. 
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increasing freedom of action for capitalist producers and speculators.™ 
But the very success of this policy reversal in attracting massive amounts 
of capital has turned the us from a creditor nation into the world’s lead- 
ing debtor. us creditors may pause—as they certainly do—at the idea of 
pulling the rug from under the feet of such a big debtor. Pace Balzac, it 
would nonetheless make no sense at all for them to redouble their lend- 
ing to a country that has partially defaulted on its debt through massive 
currency depreciation.™ Moreover, having already granted extraordinary 
incentives to capital, the Administration has little left to offer in the situ- 
ation of a new dollar rout. Under these circumstances—unprecedented 
indebtedness and exhaustion of incentives—a hike in interest rates like 
the one engineered under Reagan would provoke a far more severe 
domestic contraction, without any guarantee that it would be followed 
by a robust recovery. An interest-rate rise would thereby aggravate rather 
than alleviate the relative downsizing of the us economy that would 
ensue from the dollar rout. 


To this we should add that in the late 1970s there were few, if any, viable 
alternatives to the us dollar as international currency. The euro was still a 
project rather than a reality. The rapidly appreciating German Mark and 
Japanese yen had neither the global economic weight nor the national 
institutional support needed to become significant means of inter- 
national payment and reserve currencies. Having nowhere else to go, 
capital taking flight from the dollar thus went primarily into gold. But no 
capitalist power had any interest in a re-monetization of gold at a time of 
world economic stagnation, especially in view of the leverage that such 
a re-monetization would have put in the hands of the ussr. Under these 
circumstances, us attempts to preserve the dollar standard could count 
on the active cooperation of all the governments that mattered in world 


monetary regulation. 


In this respect the situation today is quite different. The governments 
that matter may still be willing, to a large extent, to cooperate with the 
us Administration in preserving the dollar standard. But this willingness 
rests on foundations that are different—and less favourable to the us— 
than they were in the 1980s. As former Treasury Secretary Lawrence 


= The policy reversal began under Carter but materialized fully only under Reagan. 
See ‘Social and Political Economy’, pp. 42-3, 63-7. 
™ Martin Wolf, Financial Times, 8 December 2004. 
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Summers has recently put it, us dependence on foreign cash is ‘even 
more distressing’ than us dependence on foreign energy: 


_ Ina real sense, the countries that hold us currency and securities in their 
banks also hold us prosperity in therr hands. That prospect should make 
Americans uncomfortable. There is something odd about the world’s great- 
est power being the world’s greatest debtor. It is true, of course, that the 
foreign governments and investors financing the superpower spending 
spree have no incentive to bankrupt the us economy by suddenly dumping 
their dollar reserves. The ensuing financial crisis would seriously damage 
their own economies as well. But having finally emerged from the Cold 
Wars military balance of terror, the United States should not lightly accept 
a new version of mutually assured destruction 1f it can be avoided.™ 


Indeed, it is far more difficult for the us to resolve the new ‘balance of 
terror in its favour than was the case with the ussr. As previously noted, 
the decisive advantage of the us during the Cold War was financial. But 
in the new confrontation, financial power is stacked not in favour but 
against the United States. Should us abuses of seigniorage privileges 
once again result in a dollar rout, European and East Asian governments 
are in a far better position than they were 25 years ago to create viable 
alternatives to the dollar standard. The euro’s share of official reserve 
holdings has clicked steadily upwards, from 13.5 per cent of all foreign 
holdings in 1999 to 19.7 per cent in 2003; the euro area’s economy 
is about the same as that of the United States and, in dollar terms, is 
growing faster; unlike the us, the Eurozone is a net creditor. We should 
nonetheless bear in mind that in these matters inertia is the rule and the 
dethroning of the dollar does not require that any other single currency 
take its place. As the Economist points out: 


Dislodging an incumbent currency can take years. Sterling maintained a 
central international role for at least half a century after America’s GDP over- 
took Britain’s at the end of the nmeteenth century. But ıt did eventually lose 
that status. If America continues on its current profligate path, the dollar 
is likely to suffer a similar fate. But ın future no one currency, such as the 
euro, is likely to take over. Instead the world might drift towards a multiple 
reserve-currency system shared among the dollar, the euro and the yen (or 
indeed the yuan at some time ın the future) . . . A slow, steady shift out of 
dollars could perhaps be handled. But 1f America continues to show such 


™ Lawrence Summers, ‘America Overdrawn’, Foreign Policy, no. 143, July-August 
2004, pp. 46-9. 
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neglect of its own currency, then a fast-falling dollar and rising Amencan 
interest rates would result.7® 


In sum, like many of its critics, the Bush Administration may well think 
that a sinking dollar is not an American problem but rather a very effec- 
tive means of forcing friends and foes to finance the us war effort and 
us economic growth. In reality, the sinking dollar of the 2000s is the 
expression of a far more serious crisis of American hegemony than the 
sinking dollar of the 1970s. Whether gradual or brutal, it is the expres- 
sion (and a factor) of a relative and absolute loss of the us’s capacity to 
retain its centrality within the global political economy. In order to fully 
appreciate the extent and nature of this loss, we must switch our focus to 
what, in retrospect, may well appear to have been the greatest failure of 
the neo-conservative imperial project: the failure to prevent China from 
becoming a potential new centre of the global political economy. 


C. The China syndrome 


On the eve of 9/11, John Mearsheimer concluded The Tragedy of Great 
Power Politics—the most ambitious product of recent American inter- 
national relations theorizing—with a prognosis and a prescription 
concerning the implications for us power of the Chinese economic 
ascent: 


China is still far away from the point where it has enough [economic] power 
to make a run at regional hegemony. So 1t 1s not too late for the United 
States to . . . do what it can to slow the rise of China. In fact, the structural 
imperatives of the international system, which are powerful, will probably 
force the United States to abandon its policy of constructive engagement in 
the near future Indeed, there are signs that the new Bush Administration 
has taken the first steps ın this direction.” 














"6 ‘Disappearing Dollar’, Economist, 2 December 2004; see also Rachel Koning, crs 
Market Watch, 7 September 2004. 

=? Mearsheimer, The Tragedy of Great Power Politics, New York 2001, p. 402. 
Mearsheimer’s argument echoed Wolfowitz's 1992 contention that the objective 
of foreign policy should be ‘to prevent any hostile power from dominating a region 
whose resources would, under consolidated control, be sufficient to generate global 
power.’ Quoted ın Johnson, Sorrows of Empire, pp. 85-6. Mearsheimer reiterated his 
position in an interview given eight months after 9/11. ‘The United States will go to 
great lengths . . . to contain China and to cut China off at the knees, the way 1t cut 
Imperial Germany off at the knees in World War 1, the way ıt cut Imperial Japan off 
at the knees in World War 11, and the way it cut the Soviet Union off at the knees 
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As it turns out, by getting bogged down in the Iraq quagmire, the Bush 
Administration has been forced to deepen rather than abandon its con- 
structive engagement with China. On his way to and from the 2003 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation meeting in Bangkok, Bush skirted— 
both geographically and rhetorically—the country that once was at the 
centre of his Administration’s national security policy." As the Financial 
Times noted, this was ‘a significant shiff for a president ‘who came into 
office touting his break from Clintonian policies of engagement with 
China, insisting in the first weeks of his presidency that China was a 
“strategic competitor” to the United States.’ Before September 11, the 
Administration had stepped up overtures to India in an attempt to cre- 
ate a counterweight to China; after that date balance-of-power politics 
took a back seat to the War on Terror. As security issues in West Asia 
weighed ever more heavily on the Bush Administration, so warnings of 
the Chinese threat gave way to an even greater engagement with Beijing 
than under Clinton. The reversal was so complete that the White House 
began boasting that it had ‘better relations with China’ than any admin- 


istration since Nixon resumed relations with the PRC.” 


To be sure, the Pentagon has continued to warn that ‘Beijing has greatly 
expanded its arsenal of increasingly accurate and lethal ballistic missiles 
and long-range strike aircraft that are ready for immediate application 
should the pra be called on to conduct war before its modernization 
aspirations are fully realized.’ More important, the War on Terror has 
helped the United States to ‘prepare for China’, as John Gershman has 





during the Cold War’ At the same time he acknowledged that ‘it would be almost 
impossible to slow down Chinese economic growth.’ A more effective strategy, he 
claimed, would be for the us to put in place a political and military ‘balancing coa- 
liton that included Japan, Vietnam, Korea, India and Russia. The United States 
could then back Russia in a border dispute with China; it could back Japan in a 
dispute with China over sea lines of communication; or 1t could ‘go to war on behalf 
of Tawan’. In Harry Kreisler, ‘Through the Realist Lens’, Conversations with History: 
Conversation with John Mearsheimer, Institute of International Studies, uc Berkeley, 
8 April 2002; available at http://globetrotter. berkeley.edu/. 

n8 ‘In the first draft of the 1992 Defense Policy Guidance drafted by Paul Wolfowitz 
and Lewis Libby, it was unclear where the new rival to us supremacy would most 
likely emerge. Europe and Japan as well as China were among the candidates. By 
the time the Bush Administration came into office, however, the proponents of this 
doctrine of supremacy saw only one possible peer competitor emerging ın the fore- 
seeable future: China.’ John Gershman, ‘Remaking Policy in Asia?’, Foreign Policy 
in Focus, November 2002; available at www.fpif.org. 

49 Financial Times, r7 October 2003. 
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underscored, through the development of a network of military bases 
in Central Asia unimaginable before 9/11, the strengthening of frayed 
military ties with the Philippines, a greatly expanded defence budget, 
and the revival of Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initiative: ‘If China is the 
enemy of the future, then the us has got a lot of what it wanted, without 
saying that China is the enemy,’?° 


Beijing’s leverage 


Nevertheless, the more the us became entangled in the War on Terror 
and dependent on cheap foreign credit and commodities, the more 
successful was China in bringing to bear a different kind of ‘structural 
imperative’ to those envisaged by Mearsheimer. As Paul Krugman has 
pointed out, when the us Treasury Secretary went to Beijing to request 
a revaluation of the yuan and got no satisfaction, one reason was that 
China’s trade surplus with the United States was largely offset by trade 
deficits with other countries. But another reason was that: 


the us currently has very little leverage over China. Bush needs China’s 
help to deal with North Korea . . . Furthermore, purchases of Treasury bills 
by China’s central bank are one of the main ways the us finances its trade 
deficit.. Just four months after Operation Flight Surt, the superpower has 
become a supplicant to nations it used to insult. ™ 


Moreover, the Administration knows that imposing tariffs on Chinese 
imports, as a way to press for revaluation, is a move that would backfire. 
As Bush’s economic adviser Greg Mankiw has repeatedly stated, most 
us jobs have been lost in industries—machinery, transport equipment, 
semiconductors—where Chinese competition is slight. More important, 
a revaluation of the yuan would merely replace Chinese imports with 
those of other, more expensive foreign suppliers. The result would be 
rising inflation in the United States, a further loss of American competi- 
tiveness, and a reduction rather than an increase in jobs. 





»° Financial Times, r7 October 2003. One of the key statements of the National 
Security Strategy Document of 2002—‘Our forces will be strong enough to dissuade 
potential adversaries from pursuing a military build-up in hopes of surpassing, or 
equalling, the power of the United States’-—also did not mention China. As David 
Sanger observes, however, it is hard to see which state qualified more than China 
as a potential us rival: New York Times, 20 September 2002. 

= Krugman, New York Times, 11 December 2003. 

™ Economist, 11 December 2003. 
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The combined effects of China’s strong economic hand and Washington's 
troubles in West Asia are reflected not just in the two countries’ mutual 
relations but also in their respective standing with third parties. On the 
eve of the 2003 APEC meeting in Bangkok, the New York Times reported 
that political and business leaders in Asia saw us hegemony ‘subtly 
but unmistakably eroding as Asian countries [looked] toward China as 
the increasingly vital regional power’. Although the us remained the 
region’s biggest trading partner, China was rapidly catching up, espe- 
cially vis-à-vis America’s two most important strategic allies, Japan and 
South Korea. More important, local perceptions of the politics of the sit- 
uation had experienced a radical turnabout. A prominent Singaporean 
businessman who, a year earlier, had accused China of being ‘a jugger- 
naut poised to smother the weaker economies of Southeast Asia’, now 
drew an altogether different picture: ‘The perception is that China is 
trying its best to please, assist, accommodate its neighbours while the 
United States is perceived as a country involved more and more in its 
own foreign policy, and strong-arming everyone onto that agenda.’ At 
the same time, the ‘rise of Asia’ was being hailed by the Financial Times's 
chief analyst as ‘the economic event of our age’: 


Should it proceed as it has over the last few decades, it will bring the two 
centuries of global domination by Europe and, subsequently, its giant North 
American offshoot to an end. Japan was but the harbinger of an Asian 
future. The country has proved too small and inward-looking to transform 
the world. What follows 1t—China, above all—will prove neither . .. Europe 
was the past, the us is the present and a China-dominated Asia the future of 
the global economy. That future seems bound to come. The big questions 
are how soon and how smoothly it does so.™ 


The Asian future may not be as inevitable as Wolf seems to imply. 
Nevertheless, there are signs of waning us influence even in the cultural 
sphere where—from Hollywood movies to mrv—the American appeal 
remains strongest. Deterred from visiting the us by the difficulties of get- 
ting visas after 9/11, an increasing number of Asians have been travelling 
to China, as students and tourists. Cultural exchanges flow both ways: 
the Chinese are becoming the dominant tourist group in the region; 
Asian students have taken advantage of proliferating opportunities for 





1 Jane Perlez, New York Times, 18 October 2003. 
™4 Martin Wolf, Financial Times, 22 September 2003. 
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higher education in China, while middle-class Chinese students who 
cannot afford steep American fees go to campuses in Southeast Asia.™5 


World trade tilting east 


But it is in the economic sphere that the ascent of Chinese influence is 
most remarkable. Over the past three years, China has accounted for 
one-third of the total increase in world import volume. It has thereby 
become ‘a locomotive for the rest of East Asia’ where a large part of its 
imports are concentrated, with exports to China having played a big role 
in Japan’s recent economic recovery.”° But China’s importance relative 
to the us is growing rapidly even outside the East Asian region. Trade 
with India has grown from $300 million a decade ago to $13.6 billion 
in 2004, leading to a ‘complete U-turn’ in the relationship between the 
two countries and to an unprecedented mutual engagement at the gov- 
ernmental and business level alike.*” Washington’s failure to tighten 
its control over the ‘global oil spigot’ in West Asia was signalled most 
spectacularly by the signing of a major oil agreement between Beijing 
and Tehran in October 2004. Further south, oil fuels China’s push into 
Africa. In 2003 alone, China—Africa trade increased nearly 50 per cent 
to $18.5 billion. Each year, more Chinese entrepreneurs arrive in Africa 
to invest where Western companies are uninterested in doing business, 
while the Chinese government (except for requesting that Taiwan not be 
recognized) provides development assistance with none of the strings 
that are attached to Western aid. Increasingly, African leaders look east 
for trade, aid and political alliances, shaking up the continent's histori- 
cal links with Europe and the United States.*8 Equally significant are 
Chinese inroads in South America. While Bush paid only a fleeting visit 
to the 2004 APEC meeting in Chile, Hu Jintao spent two weeks visiting 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Cuba, announced more than $30 billion 
in new investments and signed long-term contracts that will guarantee 
China supplies of vital raw materials. Political spinoffs seemed to be 





5 Jane Perlez, New York Times, 3 December 2004. 

46 Economist, 2 December 2004. In 2004, China surpassed the us to become Japan’s 
biggest trading partner since records began: Financial Times, 26 January 2005. 

*7 Anna Greenspan, International Herald Tribune, 14 September 2004; N. Vidyasagar, 
Times of India, 9 February 2005. 

8 John Murphy, Baltimore Sun, 23 November 2004. 
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advancing most rapidly with Brazil, where Lula has repeatedly floated 
the idea of a ‘strategic alliance’ with Beijing.”9 


In 2003, the European Union forecast that China might overtake the us 
as its biggest trade partner by 2010.%° In fact, if trade between the £U and 
China continues to grow as fast it did in the first half of 2004 (a stunning 
44 ‘per cent increase), the two will become each other’s leading trading 
partner in 2005. In addition, the zu is the largest foreign supplier of 
technology and equipment to China, and one of the top foreign direct 
investors there. Combined with their mutual designation as ‘strategic 
partners’ and frequent joint meetings and state visits, these increasingly 
close economic ties have prompted talk of an emerging ‘China—Europe’ 
axis in world affairs. ‘Axis’ may be too strong a word; but if such an alli- 
ance actually emerges, it will be largely because of a common perception 
that us financial and military policies constitute a serious threat to world 
security and prosperity. As one European Commission official described: 
‘The us is the silent party at the table in all su-China meetings, not 
in terms of pressure but in terms of our mutual interest in developing 
multilateralism and constraining American . . . behaviour.’ 


China has also begun to overshadow the United States in the promotion 
of multilateral trade liberalization. Regionally, it sought integration with 
ASEAN countries by agreeing a Treaty of Amity and Cooperation, while 
simultaneously seeking economic ties with Japan, South Korea and 
India. Globally, it joined Brazil, South Africa and India in leading the 
G20 offensive at the 2003 wro meeting in Cancún against Northern dou- 
ble standards—imposing market opening on the South while remaining 
fiercely protectionist itself, first and foremost in agriculture where the 
South has the greatest comparative advantage. In this respect, too, China’s 
stance contrasted sharply with the us abandonment of multilateral trade 
negotiations in favour of bilateral agreements, aimed at breaking up the 
Southern alliance that emerged at Cancún, or at gaining support for the 
War on Terror. On July 4, 2004, American Independence Day, the New 
York Times magazine went so far as to counter the neo-conservatives’ 


49 During a state visit to China in May 2004, Lula said that Brazil wanted ‘a part- 
nership that integrates our economies and serves as a paradigm for South-South 
cooperation.’ Larry Rohter, New York Times, 20 November 2004. See also Richard 
Lapper, Financial Times, ro November 2004. 

3o Art Pine, International Herald Tribune, 3 November 2003. 

David Shambaugh, ‘China and Europe: The Emerging Axis’, Current History, vol. 
103, no. 674, September 2004, pp. 243-8. 
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New American Century by announcing the coming ‘Chinese Century’ 
as its cover story: 


The us economy is about eight times the size of China’s . . . Americans, 
per capita, earn 36 times what the Chinese do. And there is no shortage 
of potential roadblocks in China’s path, either. Its banks may collapse. Its 
poor and its minorities may rebel. Uppity Taiwan and lunatic North Korea 
may push China to war. The us could slap taxes on everything China ships 
to us. Still, barring . . . nuclear cataclysm, nothing is likely to keep China 
down for long. Since 1978 . . . [it] has gone from being virtually absent in 
international trade to the world’s third-most-active trading nation, behind 
the us and Germany and ahead of Japan . . . 21 recessions, a depression, 
two stock-market crashes and two world wars were not able to stop the us 
economy’s growth, over the last century . . . China is poised for similar 
growth in this century. Even if China’s people do not, on average, have the 
wealth Americans do, and even if the United States continues to play a 
strong economic game and to lead ın technology, China will still be an ever 
more formidable competitor. If any country 1s going to supplant the us in 
the world marketplace, China is it. 


In sum: far from laying the foundations of a second American Century, 
the occupation of Iraq has jeopardized the credibility of us military 
might, further undermined the centrality of the us and its currency 
within the global political economy, and strengthened the tendency 
towards the emergence of China as an alternative to us leadership in 
East Asia and beyond. It would have been hard to imagine a more rapid 
and complete failure of the neo-conservative imperial project. But if the 
current Administration’s bid for global supremacy is most likely to go 
down in history as one of the several ‘bubbles’ to have punctuated the 
terminal crisis of us hegemony, its bursting does not mean that the world- 
historical circumstances that generated the Project for a New American 
Century will evaporate—or that Washington will not remain a dominant 
player in world affairs. Although no longer hegemonic in the sense in 
which we have used the term, the us remains the world’s pre-eminent 
military power and retains considerable leverage in the new ‘balance of 
terror’ that links its economic policies to those of its foreign financiers 
and competitors. In order to identify the possible future uses of this 
residual power, as well as their probable consequences, we must now 
turn to the historical processes that underlie the relationship between 
capitalism and imperialism. It is these questions that Part Two of this 
essay will address. 








%'Ted Fishman, ‘The Chinese Century’, New York Times Magazine, 4 July 2004. 
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A TALE OF 


TWO NATIONALISMS 


HE RECENT JOINT American—Japanese declaration of com- 

mon concern over ‘security’ in the Taiwan Strait, marking 

the resolve of Tokyo to return to the scene of former colonial 

operations in the South China Sea, has drawn international 
attention to the future of Taiwan once again. Many fear that a major 
military conflict between China and the United States—perhaps now 
joined by Japan—may break out over this issue in the coming years. 
Political developments within the island itself have attracted much less 
discussion, though last year’s presidential and legislative elections were 
followed more closely than such contests in the past. The presidential 
poll saw a narrow victory by the incumbent leader from the Democratic 
Progressive Party, Chen Shui-bian, for the Green camp; in the subse- 
quent legislative elections, the Blue camp of the old Chinese Nationalist 
Party, the Kuomintang and its allies, prevailed. The recent round-table in 
NIR, in which distinguished Taiwanese artists and intellectuals reflected 
critically on the current scene,’ is a hopeful sign that the rich debates 
within Taiwan may become more widely known abroad, where percep- 
tions have tended to be shaped mainly by commentaries centred on the 
positions of the us and China, not the island itself. 


Moving in the other direction, foreign scholars and their ideas have 
begun to play a part in local discussions about the past and future of 
Taiwan. A notable example has been Benedict Anderson’s address— 
given in Taipei in 2000, and published in nr the following year—which 
offered a broad comparative framework for understanding the rise of 
Taiwanese nationalism. Developing out of his famous work Imagined 
Communities, this was an analysis that raised the question of whether 
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the Taiwanese should be regarded as a classic ‘creole’ community. The 
forthcoming work on the historical origins of Taiwanese nationalism 
under Japanese imperial rule by Rwei-Ren Wu, a landmark in the field, 
is a major response, also set in a comparative perspective that includes 
Korea, Okinawa and the Kuriles, as well as East European experiences.3 


In these debates, mainland scholars have hitherto played little part. 
Political conditions there have made independent contributions to 
thinking about Taiwan scarcely audible amid the high-pitched volume 
of official ideology, though eventually serious interlocutors are likely to 
emerge, as they have done on Tibet.4 The sooner this happens, the better 
for the communities on both sides of the Strait. In England an attempt to 
look at the problem of Taiwan in bi-focal fashion, taking considerations in 
both Beijing and Taipei into account, was made by Perry Anderson in an 
article written soon after the controversy over the results of the presiden- 
tial election last year.5 Since then, however, the politics of the island have 
moved on. The year-end legislative elections saw, alongside the retention 
by the Blue camp of its parliamentary majority, a sharp drop in voter 
turnout, from slightly above 80 per cent in March to under Go per cent in 
December: a low-water mark in Taiwan’s short history of democracy, indi- 
cating a measure of disillusionment with the quality of domestic politics. 
But the tide of Taiwanese nationalism shows no sign of ebbing.® 


How should we view these historical phenomena? A good starting-point 
is Benedict Anderson’s address on Asian nationalism. In it he argues 
that Taiwanese nationalism can be viewed as a contemporary manifesta- 
tion of a familiar form of overseas settler nationalism, which nurtures 


* Hou Hsiao-Hsien, Chu Tien-hsin, Tang Nuo and Hsia Chu-joe, ‘Tensions in 
Taiwan’, NLR 28, July-August 2004, pp. 19-42. 

2 Western Nationalism and Eastern Nationalism. Is There a Difference that 
Matters?’, NLR 9, May-June 2001, pp. 31-42. 

3 ‘The Formosan Ideology: Oriental Colomalism and the Rise of Taiwanese 
Nationalism, 1895-1945’, Dissertation, University of Chicago, 2003. 

4 See Wang Lixiong, ‘Reflections on Tibet’, NLR 14, March-April 2002, pp. 79-111, 
and the reply by Tsering Shakya, ‘Blood in the Snows’, NLR 15, May-June 2002, pp. 
39-60. 

5 Perry Anderson, ‘Stand-Off in Taiwan’, London Review of Books, 3 June 2004. 

6 I would like to thank Taiwan shehuei yenchiu chikan [Taiwan: A Radical Quarterly 
in Social Studies], and Sechin Yung-hsiang Chien ın particular, for inviting me to 
set down an earlier version of these thoughts, ‘Kuotzu chuy: tza1 Taiwan’, in the 
December 2004 issue of the journal. 
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a distinctive self-identity and seeks separation from the metropolitan 
empire, as the Thirteen Colonies did from England in the eighteenth 
century, the Latin American nations from Spain and Portugal in the early 
nineteenth century, and the Dominions from Britain in the late nine- 
teenth century. The legitimacy of this kind of nationalism, he argues, 
did not in the past require any claims of ethnic or linguistic difference, 
and need not do so today. If Taiwanese identity is a late twentieth-century 
variant of the same pattern, what then of Chinese nationalism? From the 
time of Sun Yat-sen onwards, he suggests, it combined the impulses of 
a ‘popular nationalism’, resisting Western and Japanese penetration of 
the mainland, with strands of an ‘official nationalism’ derived from the 
claims of the Qing state, itself an inland empire. The former emerged 
within a set of worldwide anti-imperialist movements that fought to lib- 
erate subjugated peoples, inspiring them to create a vision of their own 
independent future. The latter aimed at control of territory and restora- 
tion of power in the name of pre-modern traditions and past conquests, 
like the Young Turks in the Ottoman Empire.’ In the history of the twen- 
tieth century, he points out, these two forms of nationalism have often 
overlapped and coexisted within a single nation, but he believes it essen- 
tial to be vigilant and not to confuse them. 


Nationalism’s variations 


We can also, however, look more closely at the ways in which discourses 
of national legitimacy have varied according to different world-historical 
conditions. For these do not come in homogeneous packages. They typi- 
cally form a combination, in which differing appeals acquire different 
weights in successive ideological constructions. Democratic, ethnic, 
linguistic, cultural, social or economic appeals gain priority, or become 
subordinate, in contrasting rank-orders according to the period in ques- 
tion. The following is a rough sketch of the main sequence of these. 


First, there was settler nationalism, entering world history with the 
American Revolution and targeting the existing order of colonial impe- 
rialism, as famously shown in Imagined Communities. For this type of 
nationalism, vigorous construction of local identity tended to be mainly 


7 ‘Western Nationalism, Eastern Nationalism’ treats the varieties of Chinese national- 
ism as just one case in a much wider optic, which ncludes—among others—Russian, 
Ethiopian, Japanese, British, Korean and Indian versions as well. 
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based on demands for proto-democratic rights, which then lent powerful 
support to economic and other political rights. The priority order would 
be: proto-democratic claims (‘no taxation without representation’), and 
then political and economic rights to sovereignty. Ethnic claims did not 
feature at all. Second came romantic nationalism, appealing to ethnic 
and linguistic particularities, which emerged as dynastic states such as 
the Habsburg or Ottoman empires started to break down. In direct con- 
trast to the old order in these states, cultural similarity between rulers 
and ruled now became a requirement of political legitimacy, as many 
authors have stressed. Democratic demands as such were less salient 
among the movements fighting for national unity or independence in 
this period. The rank-order now became: ethnicity, language, culture, 
followed by political rights—usually conceived in a more collective than 
individual way—or social reforms. 


If this romantic nationalism originated in Europe, its themes had 
spread well beyond it by the time of the First World War. In the next 
phase, Wilsonian doctrine married its legacy to conceptions derived 
from American experience, taking the United States as the ideal soci- 
ety for global imitation, proclaiming national self-determination and 
democracy as interlinked principles. In practice, however, the new states 
created in Central and Eastern Europe after 1918 were rarely democratic, 
and self-determination was granted little sufferance outside Europe. The 
Versailles Treaty even extended Western colonialism into the Middle 
East, and had no time for the national protests of March First in Korea 
or May Fourth in China, in keeping with Wilson’s own practices in the 
Caribbean and Latin America. ‘Wilsonian’ discourse thus had severe 
limitations. It was uneven and evasive in application, for the most part 
gave only lip-service to democracy, and had no hesitation in repress- 
ing people’s rights to revolution. Its rank-order was: first, sovereignty, 
based—selectively—on ethnic, linguistic and cultural criteria, and a long 
way after that, talk of political democracy. 


Parallel to Wilsonian doctrines, there developed in the same period a 
rival Leninist discourse, whose appeal was based on the Russian rather 
than the American Revolution. Its impact was worldwide—though its 
greatest effect was felt outside Europe—and reached its peak during 
and after the Second World War. This position held that while national 
struggles against imperialism were vital, they were to be subsumed 
by political and economic struggles between socialism and capitalism, 
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which was the quintessential conflict driving modern historical develop- 
ment. The key questions of state and revolution could thus not be posed 
in terms of building up a standard nation-state. After the split of East 
and West Germany, it was West Germany that demanded reunification, 
which was coolly rejected by the East for forty years, in the name of 
Leninist ideology. The same understanding gave rise to the construction 
of multi-national federations in the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 


When the Cold War became a hot war in the Korean Peninsula, the ‘free 
world’ mantras of the capitalist powers were very similar to the Leninist 
slogans of their communist counterparts in downplaying ethno-national 
factors in world politics, which risked endangering their control of pre- 
viously acquired colonies. It was during this period that many Asian 
and African countries won their independence, in the high tide of anti- 
imperialist struggles of the 1950s and 1960s. Rarely did these new states 
confine themselves to ethno-linguistic boundaries. More often than not 
their new frontier lines were drawn by colonial history rather than ethnic 
divisions. For these countries, ethnic difference was a historical given, 
whereas what really mattered was the winning of political sovereignty, 
which possessed clear-cut priority over linguistic or cultural demands. 
In cases where the nation was ethnically or linguistically more or less 
homogeneous, the battle to define it was typically a function of the Cold 
War. When Korea and Vietnam were divided, it was always the North, 
under a communist regime, that demanded reunification, believing 
that the truncation ofthe country was due to imperialist manipulation, 
while the South, backed by American power, resisted negotiations over 
national unity—substantially the opposite of the situation in Germany, 
indicating the greater significance of national demands for the Leninist 
movements in Asia. Overall, the rank-order of Leninist demands after 
the Second World War was usually: anti-capitalist revolution first, to 
build political and economic sovereignty, and then national unity. 


Finally, since the 1990s discourses of nationalism and independence 
have changed course more than once again, under the historical con- 
ditions of capitalist globalization. One symptom of this has been the 
emergence of what: Benedict Anderson has termed ‘long-distance 
nationalism’, in which many of the firmest nationalists from developing 
countries often reside in Europe or America and have no intention of 
returning home, yet remain politically active as patriotic champions of 
their ancestral land. In addition, three other aspects of the contemporary 
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period should be noted. The first is the series of upheavals in the Soviet 
bloc, starting with changes in Poland in early 1989. To begin with, 
interpretations of these focused on local pressures for democratization 
and economic demands for liberal market reforms. Yet once the ussr 
withdrew its troops from Eastern Europe and the small Baltic nations 
regained independence, Leninist assertions could no longer preserve 
the integrity of the Soviet Union itself, which broke up into a Russian 
core flanked by an arc of new states along its southern borders. From 
the Caucasus to Central Asia, ethnic-nationalist discourses increasingly 
became the principal, or even sole, basis of legitimacy of the resulting 
regimes. In Central and Eastern Europe, on the other hand, most of 
the former satellite countries expressed national aspirations to liberal 
democracy and a market economy. There was little of the self-reliance or 
solidarity among them that marked newly emergent nations of the Third 
World in the 1950s; all rather sought to join an expanding European 
Union as quickly as possible. Generally speaking, the rank-order here 
was: first democratic demands, then economic and ethnic ones. 


By the time of the disintegration of Yugoslavia, however, the discourse 
of democracy was fading. In the Balkans and elsewhere, ethnic claims 
became the basis for bloody struggles between rival communities. 
Through both wars and so-called humanitarian interventions, linguis- 
tic, cultural and religious differences were amplified to a point where 
they seemed all but irreconcilable. External diplomatic and military 
interventions by the West were rarely concerned with questions of 
democracy. Meanwhile, the worldwide recession into which leftist poli- 
tics went after the collapse of the Soviet bloc meant there were few or 
no alternative constructions for national aspirations at the time. It is 
probably no accident that many of the most severe ethnic conflicts in 
the modern history of Africa exploded during this period, even if their 
origins can often be traced back to the deliberate fostering of tribal or 
other tensions by the colonial powers, or great-power manipulations of 
the Cold War period. 


Meanwhile, the development of capitalist globalization was generating 
new discourses of imperial power. The creation of Narra and the wro, 
continual policy interventions by the img, and effortless demonstrations 
of American military power in the Gulf and the Balkans—eventually 
leading to mass reactions, from Seattle onwards—all contributed to 
ideas of a new empire. Then the vs, lashing out after the September 11 
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attacks, launched invasions of Afghanistan and Iraq. The visible reality 
of empire has since produced many efforts to conceptualize the shape 
of a new imperial order. Through this lens of world power relations, 
it becomes more and more difficult to comprehend armed ethnic con- 
flicts in Africa. With the overwhelming emphasis on anti-terrorist war, 
‘security’ and ‘stability’ have become the top priorities. The result is that 
under American dominion, ‘regime change’ has become steadily more 
conceivable, whereas independent aspirations to nationhood have faded 
away considerably.* This context has deeply marked national movements 
in the present phase, bending some towards a willing or unwilling ‘client 
nationalism’. For many Bosniaks, Kosovars, Kurds and others, including 
Lebanese at the recent anti-Syria demonstrations in Beirut, the order of 
priorities has become: protection by the empire through humanitarian- 
military intervention, economic prosperity through marketization, then 
political rights to freedom and democracy. 


Chinese legacies 


This is the general background against which we should consider the 
growth of an intense local consciousness and sense of collective identity 
in Taiwan. These are rooted in a set of historical conditions in which a 
number of experiences have left their mark. The settlement of the island 
by migrants from the mainland in Ming—Qing times created some of 
the premises for a delayed ‘creole’ nationalism. Fifty years of Japanese 
occupation, widening the cultural distance between the communities on 
either side of the Strait, brought the Taiwanese under the grip ofa modern- 
izing colonialism whose administration was much more advanced than 
that of the European powers, arousing elements of an ‘anti-imperial- 
ist’ nationalism.’ American military and diplomatic guardianship since 
the 1950s, and the dependencies it involves, have fostered elements of 
a ‘client’ nationalism. ‘To understand how these can interact within the 
island, it is necessary to look first of all, however, at the legitimating dis- 
courses of the two Chinese states, the prc and the roc. 


The newly founded People’s Republic, based on a mass revolutionary 
movement led by the Chinese Communist Party that had triumphed 


§ East Timor forms the shining exception ın this period. More typical have been the 
fates of Western Sahara and Chechnya. 

9 For this fascinating, if truncated development, see Rwei-Ren Wu's ‘Formosan 
Ideology’, Chapters Three and Four. 
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in a civil war, conceived itself in classical Leninist terms. Before 1945 
ccr leaders did not reject, and even encouraged, the possibility that the 
people of Taiwan might throw off Japanese rule in search of their own 
independence. After 1949, the ccr still defined its task as ‘liberating the 
oppressed people’ of the island. For the moment American imperial- 
ist intervention prevented the People’s Liberation Army from doing so. 
But this remained the long-term goal, consistent with a Leninist subor- 
dination of national questions to a revolutionary social and economic 
agenda. Diplomatically, Beijing demonstrated considerable flexibility 
over Taiwan for some two decades after 1949." Even after the prc gained 
China’s seat at the Security Council in 1971, its stance did not change dra- 
matically. Starting from Nixon’s China visit in the early 1970s, sealed by 
Deng Xiaoping’s American tour and China’s ensuing attack on Vietnam 
in 1979, the prc did not let the “Taiwan Question’ stand in the way of 
more important objectives. It did not make American withdrawal from 
Taiwan, still a major military and intelligence base for Washington, a 
condition for establishing relations with the United States, and accepted 
the continuation of a de facto us protectorate over the island. The 1980s 
were a time when the ccr turned away from the domestic extremism 
of the Cultural Revolution, and sought to regain popular support with 
more flexible and tolerant policies. Taiwan also moved up the agenda. 
Confident in its ‘open up and reform’ programme, the ccr embarked on 
a strategy of ‘peaceful competition’ with the KMr, holding its old rival in 
Taipei solely responsible for blocking reunification. Declaring it would 
‘place its hope in the Taiwanese people’, Beijing encouraged Taiwan’s 
democratization and promoted multi-level cross-Strait exchanges. 


In the years when it held power on the mainland, the xmr had for its part 
propagated an official Chinese nationalism to counter the socialist and 
class-struggle position of the ccr. Taking the slogan of ‘one nation, one 
ideology and one leader’ under Chiang Kai-shek as its basis of legitimacy, 
the roc government poured huge resources into military campaigns 
of annihilation against the communists. After the mT regime fled to 
Taiwan in 1949, both the senior and the junior Chiangs insisted that 
the roc government in Taipei represented the entirety of the former 
Qing empire, including even the People’s Republic of Mongolia, an 


1° Before 1971, the prc did not seek to supplant the roc in each and every one of its 
efforts to break through diplomatic isolation. It maintained this approach for many 
years even after 1971. 
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independent state since 1921." Under xmr rule, Taiwan was in theory 
treated as only one of twenty-odd Chinese provinces over which it 
claimed sovereignty, and which were nominally—and predominantly— 
represented in its political institutions. The so-called ‘eternal deputies’ 
(wan nien kuo tai)—xmr geriatrics dating from the National Assembly 
of 1947—kept their seats as representatives of mainland provinces until 
the early 1990s. For forty years, it was they who formally ‘elected’ the two 
Chiangs to the Presidency of the roc. In terms of cross-Strait relations, it 
was the KMT regime in Taipei that rejected out of hand any talks between 
the two governments, adamantly repeating its “Three Nos’—no contacts, 
no negotiations and no concessions. The two Chiangs backed this posi- 
tion with plans for reclaiming the mainland with American military 
assistance—roc aircraft launching clandestine sabotage drops against 
the prc well into the early 1960s. Inside the island, the mainlanders who 
arrived in Taiwan after Chiang Kai-shek’s defeat in 1949 were always a 
minority, making up at most a sixth of the population. But within the 
constitutional structure of the roc they were supposed to embody the 
whole of continental China, with its enormously much larger popula- 
tion than that of the island. Dominating the political system, they also 
enjoyed many other advantages in employment and social mobility. 


In a sense, then, the xmT ruled Taiwan as an outside force—in this, 
not entirely unlike Tokyo between 1895 and 1945. While outwardly the 
state maintained a modern nationalist discourse, inwardly the basis of 
its power rested on a marked cultural and social difference between 
itself and the local people, and tight control over direct political partici- 
pation by the islanders. A symptom of this system was the imposition 
of Mandarin as a required ‘national speech’, which effectively discrimi- 
nated against the native majority of the population, which spoke Holo (a 
Fujianese dialect also known as Minnan, not mutually comprehensible 
with Mandarin). In reality, the newcomers themselves spoke this suppos- 
edly uniform language in the myriad accents of their towns or villages of 
origin in every possible province or even county of the mainland. Their 


= The us ran into trouble with the elder Chiang when it wanted to make a deal 
with the ussr to admit both Mongolia and Mauritania into the un in 1960. Chiang 
insisted he would again veto this in the Security Council, as he had in 1955, and 
gave up the fight only after complicated pressures by the us. The two countries 
eventually entered the un in 1961. The roc eliminated Mongolia from its official 
map of the territory over which it claims sovereignty ın 2002, ‘out of practical con- 
siderations’ only, not yet as a constitutional amendment. 
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consciousness of being ‘Chinese’—in this not unlike the way in which a 
layer of privileged older Taiwanese ‘felt more Japanese than Chinese — 
reflects in part the social stratification within the island over the past 
half-century, and is probably not just a pure longing for the rich cultural 
traditions of China. 


From the early 1970s onwards, the kmr faced two growing threats to its 
position. Domestically, fast economic development had greatly increased 
the urban population, multiplying the numbers of students and the edu- 
cated middle class in general, increasingly restive under its dictatorship. 
Demands for democratization were rising throughout Taiwanese soci- 
ety. At the same time, increasingly close relations between the us and the 
prc threatened the regime with loss of its external guarantee of security, 
and possible abandonment by Washington. Despite brutal repression 
before and after the elder Chiang died in 1975, a broadening opposi- 
tion emerged in the 1970s, and gathered pace in the 1980s. Before his 
death in 1988, Chiang Ching-kuo moved to relegitimize the xmt’s rule 
by lifting martial law at home and relaxing the regime’s refusal to have 
any dealings with the mainland. With tacit encouragement from politi- 
cal authorities on both sides of the Strait, Taiwanese firms had already 
started to invest in coastal regions of the mainland. In Beijing, Deng 
Xiaoping is said to have recalled comradely relations between the ccp 
and xmr in the early 1920s, and put out secret feelers for some kind of 
an understanding with Chiang Ching-kuo. 


Thus, in the spring of 1989 many Taiwanese journalists were in Beijing, 
not because they anticipated mass demonstrations in Tiananmen 
Square, but for the historic occasion of the first visit by a high- 
ranking official from Taipei to the capital of the prc—when the then 
Finance Minister Shirley Kuo arrived to attend the annual meeting of 
the Asian Development Bank—and the first game played by a Taiwanese 
sports team on the mainland. The massacre of June 4 shocked public 
opinion in Taiwan as much as anywhere else. Ironically, opinion polls 
conducted inside Taiwan before and after June 4, 1989, saw growing 
support not only for freedom and democracy, but also for reunification 
with China, along the exact opposite line to the xmt’s official position 
at the time. In Taiwan, the democratic movement that flowered in the 
‘wild azalea’ student demonstrations of early 1990, backed by large-scale 
labour unrest in the towns and the countryside, broke through the crust 
of the xmt’s old regime. Rather than lose control of the situation, the 
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government of Lee Teng-hui—who had succeeded Chiang Ching-kuo 
in 1988—responded to pressures from below by seeking to regain the 
initiative in institutional reform, and take the credit for it. The result 
was a dismantling of police and censorship controls, abolition of ‘eternal 
deputies’ in the National Assembly, winding up of the ‘mobilization and 
elimination of rebels’ (tung yuan kan luan) system in the island, and an 
announcement of the end of hostilities against the prc. For a while it 
seemed Taipei had the upper hand in the war of words over future reuni- 
fication, since it had ‘democracy’ on its side. 


Meanwhile Beijing, encountering international sanctions in the after- 
math of the massacre, made special efforts to attract Taiwanese capital 
to the mainland. In this situation, Taipei took the initiative in setting up 
an ostensibly unofficial Straits Exchange Foundation (ser) for the pur- 
pose of managing practical matters of trade and travel. To this Beijing 
responded by creating a counterpart Association for Relations Across the 
Taiwan Strait (arats). A meeting between the heads of the two organiza- 
tions was held in Singapore, followed by the visit of the deputy head of 
the arats, Tang Shubei, to Taiwan. These developments, encouraging 
unionists on both sides, provided Beijing with urgently needed politi- 
cal and economic breathing space after 1989. But the hopes the ccp 
had entertained that Taiwan could be reintegrated into the pre by cut- 
ting a deal with top xmr leaders, which would give them the kind of 
honorific status that leading warlords and generals who submitted to 
Beijing after the civil war had received, were illusory. By late 1991 Beijing 
had been told by Taipei that ‘secret deals’ were no longer possible after 
democratization in the island. 


Mainland empire-building 


At the same time, the legitimacy basis of the ccr’s rule was changing. By 
now, Maoist denunciation of the dangers of a ‘peaceful evolution’ to capi- 
talism were a thing of the past. After Deng’s tour of the south in 1992, 
all-out marketization was unleashed, with rampant capitalist develop- 
ment, very fast rates of growth and rising inequality. Official claims that 
this was still a ‘socialist market economy with Chinese characteristics’ 
resembled, in the Chinese phrase, a new firm being floated under the 
name of an old established company (jie ke shang shi). The new, uneven 
prosperity considerably eased the serious crisis of political legitimacy that 
overtook the regime after the Tian’anmen massacre. But the contradiction 
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between fading invocations of socialism and the realities of a runaway 
capitalism still left an acute moral and ideological vacuum. To fill it, the 
ccr turned increasingly to nationalist appeals. Its fears were intensi- 
fied by the spectacle of the disintegration of the ussr and Yugoslavia, 
which some of its think-tanks as well as observers abroad warned might 
have a bearing on its own future. ‘Stability’ and ‘security’ had been the 
watchwords for Beijing since the Tian’anmen crackdown of 1989. Now 
they gained new force in the name of national interest. The 1990s saw 
the steady rise of an official variety of nationalism, based on territorial 
claims derived from old dynastic imperial conquests, and expansion of 
the wealth and power of the central state. The general ideological shift of 
the ccr was formalized in 2000 with the official adoption of the doctrine 
of the ‘three representatives’; the Party no longer stood for socialist revo- 
lution, but simply for ‘the most advanced forces of production’ and ‘most 
advanced culture’, without any reference to class, and the ‘greatest inter- 
est of the Chinese nation’, without any ethnic particulars. 


At home, the significance of the turn has been pronounced in Beijing’s 
changing approach towards Tibet and the peoples of Xinjiang: from the 
mid 1990s onwards, its general nationality policies acquired a marked 
Great-Han chauvinist cast. Han immigration and economic expansion 
into both regions, especially Xinjiang where less acclimatization is 
needed, have been growing at an alarming pace, upsetting population 
balances and aggravating ethnic tensions, leading in turn to an escala- 
tion of repression. Abroad, far from standing up for anti-imperialism, let 
alone socialism, the prc has sought to join the ranks of the big powers 
on their own terms. At a time when American military expansionism is 
at a peak, Beijing has assisted the us invasion of Afghanistan, approved 
the us occupation of Iraq in the Security Council, and endorsed the 
us coup in Haiti. Meek towards the strong, it is bullying towards the 
weak, disregarding the conflicts and sufferings of ordinary peoples, with 
its heavy investment schemes in Sudan and indifference to famine in 
North Korea. The objective of the new official nationalism—which, as 
in Europe before the First World War, can stir up popular feelings it 
does not always control*—is to project China into the club of the Great 





2 Examples of this dynamic are the spate of ‘China Can Say No’ literature in the 
1990s, inspired by Tokyo governor Ishihara’s Japan Can Say No, and repeated 
mternet outbursts against Japanese investments in China. The protests against the 
us bombing of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade in 1999, which also got out of 
hand in the view of the authorities, were more genuinely reminiscent of the ant- 
imperialist popular nationalism of an earlier period. 
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Powers. With continuing economic growth, its think-tanks are fashion- 
ing schemes for a multi-centred imperial world order in which China 
will punch its weight with other mega-states like the us and zv, in the 
fight for market shares and spheres of influence. 


Beijing’s policies towards Taiwan have changed correspondingly. After 
1992, Lee Teng-hui’s insistence that the roc was a state on an equal foot- 
ing with the prc and his efforts to secure an international breakthrough 
for Taiwan, including attempts starting in 1994 to re-enter the un, did 
not draw immediate attacks from Beijing. The Standing Committee of 
the ccr was presumably studying what response to make to the pros- 
pect of a move on the island towards independence. By 1995, however, 
it had made up its mind, threatening to use force against any change in 
the island’s status. Test missiles were fired into the Strait for the first 
time in 1995, on the rather trivial occasion of Lee’s visit to his alma 
mater Cornell in the United States. Since then further launching-sites 
have been installed in Fujian and Guangdong, and submarine patrols 
increased in the South China Sea. Whereas in the 1980s the two sides 
explored various ways to co-exist in international arenas, now Beijing 
steadily tightened its diplomatic blockade of Taipei, denying it any 
chance to play an international role» and leaving it with the recognition 
of only a handful of Central American and small Pacific island states 
whose calculations were not affected by the end of the Cold War. 


Exploiting the rapid growth in its power and status, Beijing loses no 
opportunity to penalize even the most peaceful, non-governmental activi- 
ties by young people from Taiwan in international forums.“ The Chinese 
media bristle with denunciations of leading Taiwanese politicians, and 
a draft law against secession, aimed solely at Taiwan, was passed by the 
National People’s Congress in March 2005. The stick of intermittent 
military threats and continual propaganda attacks is accompanied by the 


» In the 19903, the prc vetoed un acceptance of Taiwanese offers to contribute to 
peacekeeping missions int Macedonia and Guatemala. 

4 Recent examples of such pettiness include the fate of a painting by an eleven-year- 
old Taiwanese boy, initially chosen in a uN-sponsored competition for world peace 
in the summer of 2004. He was prevented from travelling to Geneva to participate 
in the final exhibition, and his candidacy was rescinded, because PRC representa- 
tives lodged a strong protest against the painting, on the grounds that it included, 
among a few dozen national flags, that of the roc. A few months later, a Japanese- 
organized ship of peace docked in New York, where all its members were allowed to 
speak inside the un headquarters except a Taiwanese post-graduate. 
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carrot of lucrative opportunities for Taiwanese manufacturers and devel- 
opers in China’s booming urban markets, and proposals for easier and 
freer travel between the island and the mainland. 


Island consciousness 


If this mixture of menaces and enticements has certainly worked on 
Taiwanese politicians and public, the result has not always been what 
Beijing intended. In the newly democratized political environment of 
Taiwan the opposition ppp, which had been the political spearhead of the 
struggles against the Martial Law regime, rapidly gained in strength. It 
had traditionally stood for Taiwanese independence, and as democracy 
was consolidated, the national side of its demands came increasingly 
to the fore. Given the long-standing disadvantages the local population 
had suffered under the ex-mainlander xmr regime, it was natural that 
its appeal should acquire a certain ‘ethnic’ edge. The international con- 
juncture probably also had something to do with this. When the Balkan 
conflicts exploded and ethnic rivalries gained discursive prominence 
globally, it was tempting for politicians in Taiwan to use what seemed 
the popular ideology of the moment to spell out ‘essential’ differences 
between mainland China and Taiwan. Since every time Beijing issued 
some threats, popular resentment mounted among Taiwanese voters, 
a fundamentalist wing in the Green camp started to argue that the 
Taiwanese were not really Han at all, but racially distinct descendants of 
a fusion between settlers from the mainland and the aboriginal Malay- 
Polynesian inhabitants of the island. 


Though such claims remained on the political fringe, it was clear that 
a popular nationalism was on the rise in Taiwan. But the order of its 
agenda was also clear: the claims of democracy came first, those of the 
culturally or ethnically defined nation still a considerable way behind. 
In the 1994 provincial governor and mayoral elections, and the 1996 
presidential election, ethnic appeals were not the most effective cam- 
paign topic and successful candidates were not outright supporters of 
Taiwan independence. 


Over time, however, as the hold of the kmt weakened—in 2000 the Blue 
forces split, Lee Teng-hui himself subsequently moving into the Green 
camp—and the ppp won control of the Presidency, the balance inevi- 
tably shifted. Democracy remained the primary marker of Taiwanese 
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consciousness, as the proud achievement of the island community, distin- 
guishing it from conditions on the mainland. But once established, just 
as in many other parts of today’s world, it no longer supplied a dynamic 
to political competition in Taiwan. In bidding for electoral support, 
nationalist appeals became more powerful and identity politics became 
the mainstay. xmT candidates also wooed voters with freshly acquired 
Holo utterances, and declarations that ‘we are all new Taiwanese’. The 
roc’s claim to rule the whole of continental China disappeared from the 
platforms of all parties. Equally the ppp dropped its open commitment 
to Taiwanese independence. The Green camp, warning voters to be 
vigilant against communist fellow-travellers, made its central pitch the 
defence of Taiwanese interests against mainland China’s expansionism. 
Not to be outdone, the Blue camp claimed the Taiwanese people’s ulti- 
mate concern was a peaceful existence, which should not be endangered 
by recklessly provoking Beijing into war through any fundamentalist 
push for independence. 


For its part, once Beijing realized that democracy on the island did not 
mean that its people would choose between the ccr and the Kmr, but 
rather between a Green camp that was strongly pro-independence and 
a Blue camp that was now only nominally pro-reunification, its alarm 
and hostility started to grow considerably. With no sense of irony, it now 
complained that the Taiwanese masses were under the sway of men- 
dacious politicians and biased media. To adjust to the new situation, 
Beijing started increasingly to play an American card in dealing with 
Taiwan. After extracting reiterated assurances from Clinton during his 
state visit to the prc in July 1998 that the us stood by the principle of ‘one 
China’, Jiang Zemin and other ccr dignitaries received the head of the 
Taiwanese szF in Beijing three months later. Rumours spread that Jiang 
entertained the fancy of meeting Lee in person, amid declarations of an 
end to mutual hostility, and garnering a joint Nobel Peace Prize before 
his forthcoming retirement. Since all this remained within the frame- 
work of the ‘one China’ principle, Lee naturally showed no enthusiasm 
for Beijing’s overture, and nothing came of it. But Taiwanese politicians 
from both camps took note of the prc’s rapprochement with the us, and 
now competed nervously for Washington’s favours. Worrying that one 
day America might sacrifice its strategic grip on the island for still closer 
economic or political relations with the mainland, all redoubled their 
efforts to pacify or please it in the present. The result inevitably lends an 
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element of ‘client nationalism’, in keeping with the times, to the com- 
plex realities of a still understandably insecure Taiwanese identity. 


Cold War contradictions 


Under these conditions, while Taiwanese consciousness has grown, so 
has a certain amount of disillusionment in the Taiwanese electorate. At 
the basis of both is the insoluble strain that the juridical framework of 
the roc imposes on the democratization that has emerged within it. The 
roots of this problem lie in the whole history of the Cold War. They can 
be compared with the fate that divided Germany, Korea and Vietnam 
in the aftermath of the Second World War. In each of these cases, two 
separate state apparatuses and political structures existed that were com- 
pletely distinct from each other, one capitalist and one communist, with 
no overlapping political or administrative functions. 


The separation of China and Taiwan belongs to this determining context. 
What made it different was mainly the fact that the roc was formally one 
of the Allies in the Second World War, and thanks to American manoeu- 
vres, became not only one of the founding member-states of the un, 
but gained a permanent seat, with veto powers, in the Security Council. 
Germany, of course, as one of the defeated Axis powers, was divided 
between the West and the Soviet Union. But in all the other three cases, a 
communist side backed by the ussr launched a war of revolutionary lib- 
eration against a capitalist side backed by the United States, which had 
the power to block the complete defeat of its protégés and force a separa- 
tion between the two: dividing China between the roc and the new-born 
PRC in 1949, re-dividing Korea in the war that ended at Panmunjon in 
1953, and dividing Vietnam after the fall of Dien Bien Phu at Geneva 
in 1954. Each of the resulting ceasefires, de facto or de jure, created 
two rival states claiming legitimacy as an expression of the nation as a 
whole. However, the roc alone was admitted to the un. The prc, the two 
Germanies, the two Koreas, and the two Vietnams were kept out. The 
roc held China’s seat in the Security Council for another two decades, 
thanks to American power over the un. When Washington eventually 
decided to drop it, and allow the will of the General Assembly to prevail, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s regime, still claiming to represent the whole of China, 
was ousted from the un altogether. It had insisted on exclusive represen- 
tation, and was now itself permanently excluded. 
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If the dispute over Taiwan remains unresolved to this day, what of the 
comparable cases? With Nixon’s turn to China and Mao’s feud with 
the ussr, the Cold War stand-off altered. With Beijing playing a largely 
passive role in the Security Council, the two Germanies were granted 
admission to the uN in 1973 as part of the détente between the us and 
the ussr. Reunification came eighteen years later, after the collapse of 
the cpr, leaving the Federal Republic as the sole German state in the 
UN today. In Southeast Asia, when the us finally withdrew its military 
forces from South Vietnam in 1973, the regime it had maintained there 
was rapidly swept away by the prv, and in 1977 the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam entered the un. The two Koreas, on the other hand, were admit- 
ted to the uN as separate states in 1991, in the wake of the ending of the 
Cold War. Both express a keen desire for reunification, but this has not 
yet come to pass. 


This historical cycle has left the roc and so Taiwan in limbo. In Germany, 
Korea and Vietnam, a country that had long existed as a single territorial 
whole was divided by the Great Powers. In the case of Taiwan, the Great 
Powers did the opposite. The end of the Second World War reunited 
Taiwan, which had been separated from the mainland for fifty years, 
with China. In the first cases, homogeneous nations were split; in the 
second, an island that had in many ways diverged from the mainland 
was restored to it. Now, when Germany and Viemam are reunited, and 
the two Koreas are seeking accommodation with each other, Taiwan is 
still locked in potential military hostilities with Beijing, which insists 
that the People’s Liberation Army will—not ‘liberate the Taiwanese peo- 
ple’, in the revolutionary language of yesterday but, in the vocabulary of 
today—bring about ‘national unity’, by force if necessary. 


Historical irony comes full circle in the role, past and present, of the 
protectorate of the United States over the island that is the obverse of the 
prc’s threats to it. For here too there is a basic contradiction: the degree 
of de facto independence from China that Taiwan enjoys, and which has 
allowed its peaceful democratization since the 1980s, is paid for in de 
facto dependence on the vs. Indeed, as Beijing has abandoned any revo- 
lutionary aspirations and developed ever closer ties with Washington, 
the us has become the effective arbiter of cross-Strait tensions, a fact that 
neither Beijing nor Taipei like to acknowledge. 
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In other words, the key problem for Taiwan in handling cross-Strait 
relations, as well as in its domestic politics after democratization, has 
been the paralysing legacy of its continuing definition as the ‘Republic 
of China’, and the dependence on American guardianship that has gone 
with it. When constitutional reform brought the removal of Taiwan prov- 
incial government in 1996, the then governor James Soong protested 
strongly, saying that what should be eliminated was the ‘central govern- 
ment’, rather than the ‘provincial’ one. He could not have spoken more 
truly. The roc is an absurd fiction, but a democratized Taiwan remains 
trapped within it. For if it attempts to change its nomenclature, it risks 
both offending its American overlord, and provoking an attack by the pre 
for seeking to set up an independent state, without connection to China. 
So, unable to settle for a modest reality—just the island of Taiwan—it is 
forced to go on supporting the unwanted fiction that it is sovereign over 
more than a billion people and a territory extending to the borders of India 
and Kazakhstan, thus prolonging continual tension with the mainland. 


Registering reality 


Therefore, the current situation is not one in which Taiwan is moving 
towards ‘secession’ from a ‘standard nation-state’. Rather, the reality is 
that the roc and the prc have lived in separation for many years and 
what Taiwan truly needs is a registration of this reality. Such a registration 
would not cancel the possibility of future reunification, any more than 
it has done in the case of the two Koreas: it would simply allow a more 
normal environment in which different possible scenarios for the island 
could be honestly discussed by the peoples of Taiwan and China, be it 
reunification or Taiwanese independence. Only such a formal registra- 
tion of Taiwan’s de facto separation from the prc could form the basis 
for calm and rational negotiations over the future of its 23 million citi- 
zens, with respect to their democratic rights. Confusing such a prospect 
with the issue of Taiwanese independence has been a widespread error in 
recent years. It would not represent a covert form of it, but an acknowl- 
edgment that what is—or should be—teally at stake in the new Taiwanese 
self-consciousness is the legitimate desire for equal standing in any politi- 
cal negotiations with the central government in Beijing, and for these 
to be handled in a democratic way, free of military threats, and without 
preconditions over definite reunification in the future. In other words, if 
Taiwanese voters so desire, they should be given the option of independ- 
ence, just as they should that of reunifying with the mainland. 
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Such a modus vivendi internationally would put pressure on Beijing to 
stop claiming that the roc in Taiwan is part of the prc, creating the 
necessary atmosphere for both sides formally to end mutual hostil- 
ity and renounce the use of non-peaceful means against each other. It 
would ease the anxiety among many Taiwanese over the anti-secession 
law passed by the National People’s Congress in Beijing on 14 March 
this year, which essentially targets Taiwanese voters—inviting compli- 
ance from many while intimidating others—and could easily be applied 
against Taiwanese individuals travelling to the mainland. Moreover, 
such an international recognition would also help to clear the air of 
domestic political debate in Taiwan. Today's Taiwan remains confined 
within the discursive prison of ‘one China’, a borrowed shell covering 
the actual entity it constitutes. This contradiction, which can neither be 
exorcised nor honestly discussed on the island, is imposed on it as much 
by the United States as by China, since Washington is no less opposed 
to any change in the imaginary status quo. In these conditions, neither 
reunification nor independence (from either, or both, China and the vs) 
can become normal or legitimate propositions in the public arena, dis- 
torting political debates on the island. 


The sense of powerlessness created among voters by the contradictions in 
its present situation has been exploited by politicians on the island, amid 
a shouting competition as to who loves Taiwan better, and has given rise 
to any number of manipulative moves and tactics of self-promotion." 
The referendum asking voters whether they wanted stronger military 
defences, timed for the presidential election last year as a way of boosting 


1 As one commentator has pointed out, to consolidate 1ts democracy in the face of 
Beijing’s soft-bomb offensive, Taiwan could hold a non-binding consultative refer- 
endum, as an official opinion poll of the electorate, over its political future, with the 
options of ‘future independence’, ‘future reunification’, ‘one country, two systems’ 
and ‘one country, three systems’ from which to choose. And, im order for it to be 
purely consultative, political campaigning for any of the options prior to the refer- 
endum should be banned by the Central Elechon Commission, which would be 
responsible for conductng the vote. 

*6 Taiwan 1s one of the few countries ın the world to issue a new set of stamps after 
every direct presidential election since 1996, featuring colourful portraits of the 
winning candidates for both President and Vice President. If this might be under- 
stood as a way of celebrating the great achievement of Taiwanese democratization 
in 1996, the same could hardly be said for 2000 or 2004, let alone this year when 
the practice of adorning postage stamps with the image of current office-holders 
spread to the Premiership and even the mayoralty of Taipei. 
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the chances of the incumbent, and successfully boycotted by the opposi- 
tion, is a recent example. It went through ten rounds of public debate 
beforehand, as stipulated by the newly passed Referendum Law. Its oppo- 
nents from the Blue camp, in addition to emphasizing procedural flaws, 
invariably hinted at how annoyed Taiwan’s honoured American protec- 
tors had been by the idea of holding a referendum, and how dangerous 
it would be to provoke Beijing into a war game by holding one on any 
topic; while its proponents from the Green camp gave cynical voice to 
something like a local version of ‘official nationalism’. Had citizens been 
asked instead simply to express their unwillingness to be conquered by 
military force, genuine political consciousness could have been raised, 
and Taiwan’s non-governmental anti-war movement strengthened. 


Such trends promise to suffocate, rather than inspire active political 
participation. They are reinforced by the general conditions of capital- 
ist globalization in which Taiwan finds itself. Democratization in the 
island came after very rapid economic growth had created a burgeon- 
ing, dominating middle class enjoying fairly high incomes for the region. 
Its business class has for some time been investing heavily in mainland 
China, South-East Asia and elsewhere. Economically, Taiwan lives by 
trading with others, including trading its capital for others’ labour. This is 
a setting that goes some way to explaining the absence of any significant 
social agenda in either Blue or Green camps. But fixation on the national 
question is undoubtedly another reason for a common programmatic 
emptiness here. Originally, when it was in opposition, the ppp contained 
radical impulses. But the primacy of identity politics has since driven 
redistributive concerns out of the political arena. In this sense, Taiwanese 
nationalism—in which democratic discourse still predominates over the 


ethnic or clientelistic—also Jacks drive for social reform. 


To free the population from a sense of political impotence, unleash active 
civic participation and ignite the inspirational force of social movements, 
ought to be the goals of a Left on the island today. Taiwan is seeing the 
growth of non-governmental organizations engaging in activities of a 
charitable nature or cross-Strait cultural exchanges. These in themselves 
are highly commendable. But it is in the nature of such enterprises that 
the target groups are rarely thought of as political forces. Similarly, the 
attempt last year to muster a ‘million invalid votes’ in protest against the 
narrowing of political options in the system, though it sought the formi- 
dable moral strength of a radical platform, risked encouraging citizens 
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away from political involvement or debates altogether. As such, it may 
not have been the best cure for a widespread sense of powerlessness. 
A real social movement should not confine itself within the sphere of 
welfare, still less run away from electoral participation. Otherwise, the 
long-term fate and future of the people of Taiwan will continue to be 
twisted by manipulative great powers and murky local politics. 
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MATTHEW JESSE JACKSON 


MANAGING THE AVANT-GARDE 


TROLL AROUND Moscow, and soon enough you will come 

face to face with the post-Soviet avant-garde: Volkswagens 

emblazoned with the bold, quasi-constructivist logo of the 

Avant-Garde Bank, a corporate-finance outfit set up in 1994. 
Apparently, the legacy.of Soviet modernism taps into a Muscovite social 
imaginary where commerce, Constructivism, finance and revolution 
have become entirely comfortable bedfellows. For Russia’s new business 
class, Pavel Mansuroy’s 1920s design undoubtedly evokes a pleasing 
mixture of domestic cultural prestige and risk-taking audacity. 


Outside Russia, the visual and rhetorical productions of the Soviet avant- 
garde have been invoked widely in the arena of business administration. 
Management texts such as Tom Peters’s Thriving on Chaos: Handbook for 
a Management Revolution and Michael Hammer and James Champy’s 
Re-Engineering the Corporation: A Manifesto for Business Revolution have 
celebrated the transformation of the revolutionary political project into 
the jargon of neoliberal managerial strategy. In their calls for organ- 
ized anarchy and workplace insurrection, these writers have forged 
a crucial zone of corporate avant-gardism—one that surreptitiously 
conflates the libertarian, soixante-huitard sense of ‘revolution’ as perma- 
nent, ludic change with the ordered socialization of art propounded by 
Constructivism—within the global economy. As the management theo- 
rist Eve Chiapello writes, ‘Part of economic life is beginning to resemble 
the hitherto unique experience of the artistic sector . . . One can no 
longer posit the existence of an art world whose functioning would be 
the complete opposite of the economic world.’ 


Andrew Ross describes this terrain in No-Collar: The Humane Workplace 


and Its Hidden Costs, an account of the turbulent dot.com boom 
and busts Ross tracks the fortunes of the New York internet start-up 
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Razorfish, whose star employee is a part-time rave pj named Shel 
Kimen. A mid-level company manager, Kimen identifies herself as ‘an 
anti-corporate female from punk culture’, a ‘troublemaker’ and ‘rule 
breaker’. She describes her co-ordination of idiosyncratic office events 
as a ‘subversive form of corporate performance art’. By fostering such 
administrative antinomianism, Kimen’s avant-garde managerial style 
not only contrasts with customary images of the corporate executive, it 
also attempts to evoke the iconoclasm of the modernist temperament. 
More specifically, it calls to mind the interstitial subjectivity of the Soviet 
avant-gardist, forever poised between revolt and self-abnegation. As such, 
Vladimir Mayakovsky’s career as poet, artist, playwright and composer 
of advertising copy may provide a model for the activities outlined by 
Chiapello and Ross. Mayakovsky’s self-identification as ‘factory-worker 
of verse’ led him to submit willingly (sometimes enthusiastically) to 
the art of performance management. In poems of the 1920s such as 
‘Bureaucratish’, ‘Lost in Conference’, and ‘A Factory of Bureaucrats’, the 
poet lampooned Soviet managers, yet he never disavowed his earlier odes 
to cultural administration, such as ‘Order No. 2 to the Army of Art’: 


While we dawdle and quarrel 
ın search of fundamental answers, 


all things shout: 


‘Give us new forms!’ 


My proposal: what if we considered Mayakovsky not only as socialism’s 
poet-martyr, but also as an early avatar of The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit? To do so might allow us to reconsider the transformations that 
proceed historically from industrial Taylorism, through the ‘humanized’ 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill office, to the counter-cultural workspace of 
the go-go 1990s.* That is, what if we understood Mayakovsky’s career 
not only through the prism of revolutionary romanticism, but also as 
a prototype for the multi-tasking Organization Man (or Woman) of 


‘Tom Peters, Thriving on Chaos: Handbook for a Management Revolution, New York 
1987, and Michael Hammer and James Champy, Re-Engineering the Corporation: A 
Manifesto for Business Revolution, New York 1993. 

2 Eve Chiapello, Artistes versus managers: le management culturel face à la critique 
artiste, Paris 1998, p. 220. 

3 Andrew Ross, No-Collar: The Humane Workplace and Its Hidden Costs, New York 
2003, pp. 103-8. 

+ For an overview of design and management in the postwar United States, see 
Reinhold Martin, The Organizational Complex: Architecture, Media, and Corporate 
Space, Cambridge, MA 2003. 
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the twenty-first century? Perhaps Mayakovsky’s repulsion/attraction 
towards administration could then be reconceived as an early chapter in 
the last century’s contest between ‘artists and managers —one that has 
been increasingly resolved by a tendency to merge, or even trade places, 
as the arts become more commercialized while business recuperates 
their discarded mythology of creative individualism. 


In retrospect, perhaps it is only logical that the artists identified by Hal 
Foster and Benjamin Buchloh as the foremost representatives of the 
postwar ‘neo-avant-garde’ often played the roles of managers. Marcel 
Broodthaers’s museum-like installations, Yves Klein’s merchandising 
of ‘zones of immaterial pictorial sensibility, George Maciunas’s archiv- 
ing, packaging and promotion of the Fluxus brand, Andrea Fraser's 
performances as roving museum contractor: all showcase the skills of 
the enterprising project co-ordinator.® Over the past forty years, we have 
increasingly seen artists act as business managers, while corporate man- 
agers have assumed the Mayakovskyan pose of the engagé artist, placing 
his or her energies at the service of the system. 


Management and cybernetics 


With these observations in mind, I want to return to Russia, to the 
Moscow of the Khrushchev era, to the moment when ‘unofficial art’ 
first appeared in the ussr. Among ‘unofficial’ artists, those working out- 
side the state system, Ilya Kabakov occupied an improbable position: he 
created unofficial pieces in his spare time, yet by 1965 had become a full 
member of the graphics section of the powerful Union of Soviet Artists. 
Due to this status, even following his emigration to the West in 1988, 
where he was hailed as a ‘dissident artist’, Kabakov shrugged off such 
comments, saying, ‘I was not a dissident. I did not fight with anything or 
anybody. The word does not apply to me.’” 


5 The avant-garde and business admınıstratıon are considered ın Luc Boltanski and 
Eve Chiapello, The New Spirit of Capitalism, London 2005; see also the essays in the 
exhibition catalogue Work Ethic, University Park, pa 2003. For Sebastian Budgen’s 
review of Boltanski and Chiapello, see NLR 1, January—February 2000, pp. 149-56. 
6 See Hal Foster, The Return of the Real: The Avant-Garde at the End of the Century, 
Cambridge, ma 1996, and Benjamin Buchloh, Neo-Avanigarde and Culture Industry: 
Essays on European and American Art from 1955 to 1975, Cambridge, MA 2000. 

7 ‘Interview with Ilya Kabakov’ in Renée Baigell and Matthew Baigell, eds, Soviet 
Dissident Artists: Interviews After Perestroika, New Brunswick, NJ 1995, p. 142. 
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For over three decades, Kabakov illustrated children’s books and popu- 
lar science magazines by day, while producing unofficial art by night. 
An important source of assignments was the journal Znanie—Sila 
(Knowledge is Power), under the influence of the artist Yuri Sobolev. 
Much like its 1930s counterpart, ussr in Construction, the pages of 
Znanie—Sila provided an official outlet for artists and designers who 
worked on the periphery of Socialist Realist orthodoxy. The journal’s 
pages were saturated not only with correct ideology, but also with the 
rampant technophilia of the Soviet 1960s, particularly the period’s 
enthusiasm for the new science of kibernetika. As the historian of Soviet 
science Loren Graham observes, ‘One can find no other moment in 
Soviet history when a particular development in science caught the 
imagination of Soviet writers to the degree to which cybernetics did.”® 


Pioneered by the American mathematician Norbert Wiener in the late 
1940s, cybernetics analysed the entropic forces that accompany the 
transmission of information.’ According to cybernetic theory, attentive 
observation of the ‘feedback’ generated by human communication and 
the concomitant design of responsive control mechanisms encourage a 
robust, well-organized society. At first, Soviet scholars discounted cyber- 
netics, arguing that the human mind resisted machinic systematization. 
However, with Khrushchev’s launch of the ‘scientific-technological 
revolution’ in 1961, cybernetics served as a testing ground for the bur- 
geoning Soviet knowledge industry. Soon, mathematicians, engineers, 
sociologists and biologists were encouraged to apply the ‘lessons of 
cybernetics’ in their work." 





® See Loren Graham, ‘Cybernetics’, ın George Fischer, ed., Science and Ideology in 
Soviet Society, New York 1967, pp. 3-18, see also Graham, Science, Philosophy, and 
Human Behavior in the Soviet Union, New York 1987. 

9 Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics; or, Control and Communication in the Animal and the 
Machine, New York 1948 and The Human Use of Human Beings: Cybernetics and 
Society, Boston 1950, see also the treatment of art, society and cybernetics in Pamela 
Lee, Chronophobia: On Time in the Art of the 1960s, Cambridge, MA 2004. 

"© Wiener’s books were published in Russian translation in 1958, two years before 
he visited the ussr, as ated by Graham, Science, Philosophy and Human Behavior, 
p. 280. For an exhaustive account of cybernetics in the ussr, see Slava Gerovitch, 
From Newspeak to Cyberspeak: A History of Soviet Cybernetics, Cambridge, ma 2002. 

= Graham writes, ‘It was quite common in the Soviet Union in the early sixties to 
find articles on the application of cybernetics in such surprising fields as musicology 
and the fisheries industry, although frequently such expositions mvolved distor- 
tions of the meaning of the term “cybernetics”: Science, Philosophy and Human 
Behavior, p. 271. 
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Kabakov was not immune to these forces. The cybernetic fascination 
with the ‘feedback loop’ and upravlenie (‘control’ or ‘management’) were 
foundational for Kabakov’s conceptual art. Rejecting unofficial art’s 
devotion to pre-Soviet notions of ‘artistic genius’ and ‘spiritual truth’, 
Kabakov writes that his art, ‘born in the age of structuralism and infor- 
mation, stopped believing in the validity of each of these discoveries, 
and saw the similarity and equivalence of all of these various truths.’ 
Around this time, Kabakov first encountered the works of Vladimir 
Tatlin, Kazimir Malevich, El Lissitzky, Varvara Stepanova and Aleksandr 
Rodchenko. Displayed as they were in the Moscow apartment collection 
of Georgii Costakis, or in one-night exhibitions organized by the scholar- 
collector Nikolai Khardzhiev at the State Mayakovsky Museum, the 
avant-garde’s utopian projects, to Kabakov’s dismay, functioned less as 
dialectical investigations of art’s materiality, than as idiomatic décor for 
tea-drinking and conversation. Eventually, Kabakov would take matters 
into his own hands, updating the Constructivist impulse by bringing his 
art into dialogue with his daytime activities—thus highlighting the gulf 
between the exalted artist/scientist/engineer of the heroic years, and the 
artist/bureaucrat of late Soviet culture. 


Moscow Conceptualism 


In an extensive series of drawings produced in the late 1960s and early 
19708, Kabakov seized upon his official illustrations, transcribing them 
into the dissected, desiccated forms of the artist’s unofficial labour. With 
these works, Kabakov performed the roles of two interdependent yet 
distinct artistic personae: the illustrator/employee who drew for wages, 
and the artist/manager who analysed the employee’s illustrations as a 
conceptual gesture. Kabakov elaborated on these practices, straddling 
the private and the professional, through his collaborations with the 
Moscow Conceptual Circle (which included the philosopher Boris Groys 
and the author Vladimir Sorokin, among others).¥ The artist describes 
this period as a pivotal moment of transition: ‘In Russia our small 
circle was surrounded: by art—official and unofficial. We wanted to be 
involved in non-art.’4 


2 Kabakov, ‘Modernism and Post-Modernism’, unpublished manuscript, 1991, p. I. 
» For a critical history of Moscow Conceptualism, see Ekaterina Dyogot, Russkoe 
iskusstvo xx veka, Moscow 2000. Soon to appear in English translation. 

4 Ilya Kabakov in “With Russia on Your Back”: A Conversation Between Ilya 
Kabakov and Boris Groys’, Parkett 34 (1992), p. 36. 
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Kabakov first produced ‘non-art’ by constructing oversized albomy 
(albums): handmade boxes brimming with sheets of grey and white 
paper that featured minimal, hand-lettered texts, documents and 
nondescript drawings. The albums reflected on Kabakov’s official pro- 
duction as an illustrator through the medium of his unofficial practice. 
On designated evenings in his studio, Kabakov would place an album 
on a stand before a group of invited guests, then ploddingly move page 
after page, reading the texts slowly and emphatically. Often the material 
in the albums spoke obliquely to Kabakov’s activities as an illustrator, 
but as often as not the pages would be nearly blank. Like homemade 
structural films, Kabakov’s ‘non-art’ shifted interpretative desire away 
from the self-sufficient art object towards the problematized materiality 
of a support resignified by the artist's minimalist performance. 


Such album-viewings were accompanied by Kabakov’s participation 
in the performance events of Collective Actions. The group’s moving 
force was Andrei Monastyrskii, an unofficial conceptual artist and offi- 
cial librarian. Every few months, Monastyrskii would invite his friends 
to participate in a ‘collective action’. For example, guests might endure 
a long ride on a commuter train to an outlying Moscow suburb, fol- 
lowed by a protracted wait in the cold. Finally, the invitees would carry 
out an ‘action’ that might consist of walking across a snow-covered field 
to glimpse a banal activity performed by Monastyrskii and his cohorts. 
Later, the observers and participants would be invited by Monastyrskii 
to discuss the action and these conversations would be recorded and 
transcribed. Through this process, Monastyrskii, the professional archi- 
vist, amassed an imposing collection of photographs, audio recordings 
and typewritten files, an essentially homeopathic undertaking in which 
unofficial culture’s entropic forces of isolation, anomie and neglect were 
observed and managed. 


Making a virtue of necessity, Moscow Conceptualism positioned art- 
making not as a professional endeavour organized around galleries and 
museums (little of the Conceptualists’ work was ever sold). Instead, 
Conceptualism existed as rigorously archived marginalia attached to the 
texts of Soviet life and labour. By exercising self-surveillance, by subject- 
ing each other to control and manipulation, by critically appropriating 
their official, professional roles, these artists developed an art practice 
grounded in management, analysis and the feedback loop, a hybrid genre 
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of collaborative performance and behavioural research that nurtured a 
critical underground culture on the fringes of Soviet bureaucracy. 


These practices came to an abrupt halt when Sotheby’s held Moscow’s 
first auction of ‘Soviet Contemporary Art’ in 1988. As the gavel ham- 
mered, the Conceptualists watched their intimate artworld careen into 
the artworld of bids and bargains. Since the auction, most of the unofficial 
artists have emigrated. Eventually settling in New York, Kabakov achieved 
renown for his museum and gallery installations, an art form he had 
barely explored while living in the ussr. Today, Kabakov relates to the 
international artworld much as he treated the Soviet bureaucracy before 
it he ascertains what is expected of him and then tries to provide it. He 
quickly concluded that Western art professionals had little interest in 
the idiolect of an ageing, Soviet conceptual artist and his underground 
friends. Thus Kabakov remade himself as an extravagant storyteller who 
portrayed communal Soviet life in the exotic new medium of installation 
art. As for Kabakov the exiled Moscow Conceptualist, he has engaged in 
a much more complex performance piece within the international art 
scene: if he was once committed to an art that contemplated its status 
as ‘non-art’, Kabakov has since become an artist who contemplates his 
status as a ‘non-artist’. 


Palace of Projects 


One site for the unfolding of this performance has been the Kokerei 
Zollverein, a government-sponsored art space lodged in a former coking 
plant in Essen. Kabakov has proposed the construction of a gigantic, per- 
manent art installation on the Kokerei’s grounds—a new genre the artist 
calls the ‘Super-Complex’."° The scope of Kabakov’s project is daunting: 
it entails a Defence Department-like budget and a deadline for comple- 
tion worthy of nasa. Se far, the artist and his wife, Emilia Kabakov, have 
successfully completed one permanent installation on the Kokerei’s 
grounds, ‘The Palace of Projects.” Modelled on Tatlin’s Monument to 


5 Sven Luitticken provides a useful interpretative framework for such underground 
communities in ‘Secrecy and Publicity: Reachvating the Avant-Garde’, NLR 17, 
September—October 2002. 

*6 Ilya and Emiha Kabakov, Die Utopische Stadt und andere Projekte/The Utopian City 
and Other Projects, Bielefeld 2004. 

” Tlya and Emilia Kabakov, Dvorets Proektov/Der Palast der Projekte/The Palace of 
Projects, Essen 2001. 
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the Third International, the Kabakovs’ ‘Palace’ consists of an illuminated, 
semi-transparent wood and fibre spiral shelter which showcases a maze 
of ‘projects’ supposedly proposed by undistinguished Soviet citizens 
whose plans vary from the well-meaning and harmless to the bizarre 
and destructive. 


Each project features several common elements: a table and chair; a writ- 
ten description of the author and the project; a 3-p model; and a stated 
goal to improve some aspect of the world. Thus a project proposed by 
a Mr Solmatkin, entitled ‘How to Change Oneself?’, argues that to be 
a better person one should wear a harness with angel’s wings for sev- 
eral hours each day. Another, ‘Dig Canals Through the Entire Country’, 
presented by a Mr Stozharov, contends that since it is Saint-Simonian 
building schemes which bring true happiness, compulsory canal- 
digging would undoubtably make the nation’s populace much happier. 
There is also a piece called ‘My Book of Projects’, signed by the artist Ilya 
Kabakov, who writes: 


The elimination of utopianism, alas, is yet another form of utopianism. 
The creation of projects, project thinking, the formulation of all kinds of 
utopias 1s immanently inherent in us, our consciousness, and furthermore, 
it remains as a stimulus and as a basis for any of our actions as long as we 
remain human beings.” 


The maquettes for the Super-Complex present a neo-constructivist 
‘Utopian City’, an image of modernization as it could have been. 
According to Kabakov’s designs, the onetime coke production towers 
would serve as vast spaces of cultural nostalgia in which recordings of 
Wagner and Tchaikovsky would play twenty-four hours a day. Another 
warehouse would present an obsessive archive of Kabakov’s own life and 
work, documenting both his experiences in the ussr and his fifteen-year 
project to become an ethnographically correct Russian installation artist. 
Visitors to the plant would traverse narrow walkways above the ground 
from one building to the next. They would encounter no designer gift 
shops, no seductive dining establishments, no high-tech displays. The 
installations would tread a fine line between intimidation and education. 
Kabakov’s Super-Complex would induce the spectator to imagine an 
alternative art history in which the cultural and industrial forms of the 





*® See Kabakov and Kabakov, Dvorets Proektov, p. 191. The Palace’s projects recall 
Fredric Jameson’s discussion of utopian miniaturization ın ‘The Politics of Utopia’, 
NLR 25, January-February 2004, ın particular, pp. 40-1 
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nineteenth century did not leave us with Clement Greenbergs ‘avant- 
garde and kitsch’, or Andy Warhol’s ‘avant-garde kitsch’, but rather with 
a ‘kitsch avant-garde’, a pedagogical utopianism dedicated to vernacular 
project-making and project managing. 


Art laboratory 


By contrast, the Kokerei’s administration has outlined its own plans to 
develop the plant as a marquee space for contemporary art, under the 
purported supervision, of Rem Koolhaas.’ This Kokerei promises to be 
a post-industrial workshop, where prominent architects, designers and 
artists display their creations side by side. The administrators envision 
a mecca for artists, cultural tourists and local progressives. Significantly, 
the experience of visiting the actually existing complex is hard to 
describe. Improbable encounters abound. In the summer of 2002, the 
plant featured a swimming pool constructed from industrial leftovers by 
the artist-designers Dirk Paschke and Daniel Milohnic; Silke Wagner's 
self-consciously generic, living room-like video installation; two tigers 
named Ketty and Assam, procured by Ayse Erkmen; a funky bar, and a 
cavernous performance space where pys freestyled on ‘Party the Campus 
Day’. The Kokerei’s sprawling, episodic panoply of corporeal intensities 
and fragmented spaces already encourages modes of engagement alto- 
gether different from the reading and evaluating performed at the Palace 
of Projects. The visitor watches videos, skirts the tigers, lounges by the 
pool, grooves to the Dys, consumes a cocktail by the bar. 


In this emphasis on a multifaceted leisure, the Kokerei appears to fol- 
low the lead of the institution Artforum has described as ‘the last great 
alternative art space’, the Palais de Tokyo in Paris.*® Under the direc- 
tion of Nicolas Bourriaud and Jérôme Sans, the Palais presents itself as 
an ‘experimental laboratory for contemporary art’. In this investigative 
spirit, it has recently published a compendium of art-world responses 
to the question, What Do You Expect from an Art Institution in the 21st 
Century? To sample the reactions from a range of leading curators, 





» Interview with Marita Pfeiffer, press contact, Kokere: Zollverein, Essen, July 2002. 
* Lisa Liebmann, “Top Ten List’, Artforum, vol. 41, no. 4 (December 2002), p. 108. 
* For background on the Palais, see the analyses of contemporary curatorial prac- 
tices in Nicolas Bourriaud, Esthétique relationnelle, Dijon 1998, and Postproduction, 
New York 2000. 

a Qwattendez-vous d'une institution artistique du 21e siécle?, Paris 2001. 
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gallery directors, artists, designers and critics from New York, San 
Francisco and elsewhere: ‘Art institutions in the 21st century need to be 
at the forefront of cultural change’; ‘An institution that is animal-like, 
a chameleon that changes with every moment’; ‘An institution should 
transform into a flexible structure’ that is ‘constantly adaptable, ready for 
change’; ‘a de-institutionalized institution’; ‘the opposite ofan institution’; 
one that would resist ‘all static implications of the word “institution”. 
The responses, in short, overwhelmingly invoke the virtues of ‘change’ 
and favour an institution that zealously denies its institutional status. 
Sure enough, the Palais de Tokyo facilitates casual flows from commerce 
to entertainment to art viewing and back again, with the three activities 
admixed in intoxicating ways. 


In their enthusiasm for institutional flexibility, the Palais and the Kokerei 
reproduce in the very microstructures of art’s reception the instability 
and unpredictability celebrated in the pages of the management litera- 
ture of global capitalism. Perhaps the most popular management text 
over the past several years has been Spencer Johnson’s Who Moved My 
Cheese?» It has remained on The New York Times best seller list for over 
five years, sold fourteen million hardcover copies, and been translated 
into over a dozen languages. Most important, scores of multinational 
corporations have endorsed it as an essential tool for efficient ‘change 
management’. The book’s threadbare storyline focuses on the travails 
of two human-like creatures as they journey through a labyrinth look- 
ing for ‘Cheese’. Inexplicably, the characters discover that whenever they 
find ‘Cheese’, it disappears: someone always moves it. After numerous 
mishaps, they grasp the moral of Johnson’s story: ‘Change Happens’, 
‘Anticipate Change’, ‘Monitor Change’, ‘Enjoy Change’, ‘Be Ready to 
Change Quickly and Enjoy It Again and Again’. 


Clearly, Johnson’s winsome fable targets short-contract white-collar 
workers and other victims of the ‘flexibilization’ of the global corporate 
labour force, rather than the well-ensconced art-world professionals 
of the Ruhr, Paris or Los Angeles. On the other hand, is it far-fetched 
to view the ‘new art space’ as a subtler manifestation of the same 











*3 Spencer Johnson, Who Moved My Cheese?, New York 1998. Further mformation 
18 available at www whomovedmycheese.com. For more background, see Doug 
Henwood, After the New Economy, New York 2003, as well as Thomas Frank, One 
Market Under God: Extreme Capitalism, Market Populism and the End of Economic 
Democracy, New York 2000. 
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managerial impulse that lies behind Who Moved My Cheese? In their 
sensual interactivity and nearly boundless flexibility, the Kokerei or the 
Palais de Tokyo spur an acceptance of the art space’s functional indeter- 
minacy and increasingly ambiguous purpose. ‘Flexible structures’ and 
‘de-institutionalized institutions’ make not only for accessible, com- 
mercialized art spaces, but—as Andrew Ross contends—for smoothly 
operating workplaces as well. 


Monument to the non-artist 


As the Palais’s questionnaire demonstrates, the present generation of art- 
world professionals has developed an eye for ‘institutional branding’ on 
a par with that of the management seminar. The museum’s infatuation 
with superstar architectural design, as well as the growing prominence 
of curators and administrators at the expense of critics and academics, 
are hallmarks of this phenomenon. Power in the art world is shifting 
away from the tenured stasis of academia to cultural actors plugged 
directly into the entrepreneurial sector. And with this transformation, 
subversive ‘anti-institutional’ institutional changeability has become the 
defining cultural mandate of the neoliberal world order.*5 


Having matured in a cultural field dominated by cybernetic manage- 
rial fantasies and Soviet arts administration—an environment in which 
artists were negligibly important save as pawns within the state’s bureau- 
cratic machinery—Kabakov has a keen ear for the doublespeak of the 
neo-managerial art space. In its own way, Kabakov’s Super-Complex aims 
to be the final project of the Soviet avant-garde, a truly Mayakovskyan 
gesture of revolutionary megalomania. The Super-Complex would be a 
liberated zone where the diktats of the cultural managers would be ren- 
dered redundant and ridiculous. Kabakov knows that his expectations 
are naive; however, he wants the Kokerei to be—whatever the dangers 
of self-parody—a boldly intransigent, user-unfriendly monument to 





at Hal Foster considers these developments in Design and Crime: and Other Diatribes, 
London and New York 2002. 

* The emblematic figure in this process is the Guggenheim Foundation’s 
motorcycle-riding, cigar-chomping director, Thomas Krens. Not only has Krens 
dramatically expanded the Guggenheim’s empire, he invented the artworld’s most 
fashionable persona: the roguish cultural manager. See Heinrich Klotz, ‘Thomas 
Krens und das Guggenheim’, in Hilmar Hoffmann, ed., Das Guggenheim Prinzip, 
Cologne 1999, pp. 42-55. 
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the non-artist, rather than yet another exercise in Effective Cultural 
Management. As Adorno wrote, ‘Whoever makes critically and unflinch- 
ingly conscious use of the means of administration and its institutions 
is still in a position to realize something which would be different from 
merely administrated culture.” Perhaps Kabakov will make good on 
Adorno’s promise. 





%6 Theodor Adorno, ‘Culture and Admunistration’, trans. Wes Blomster, in The 
Culture Industry: Selected Essays on Mass Culture, London and New York 2002, 
p. 131. 
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A Movement of Movements ?—17 


MUSTAFA BARGHOUTI 


PALESTINIAN DEFIANCE 
Interview by Eric Hazan 


Could you tell us about your origins and early trajectory? 


WAS BORN in Jerusalem, in 1954, but I spent my childhood here 

in Ramallah. My family is from Deir Ghassaneh, a village about 

fifteen miles away, near Bir Zeit; but after 1948, my father became 

the municipal engineer for Al Bireh, adjoining Ramallah. The 
Barghouti family, a large one, has always been very political, very active. 
Under the Mandate, my grandfather and his brother were jailed by the 
British. During the 1950s, the whole village was part of the left opposition 
to Jordanian rule. It was the beginning of the Nasserite movement, of 
Pan-Arabism; the influence of the Jordanian Communist Party and other 
left forces was also very strong. I grew up surrounded by internationalist, 
progressive literature—our family’s viewpoint was always shaped by 
opposition to social injustice, rather than by nationalism. My father used 
to speak to us of his Jewish comrades in Tiberias or Acre. All through my 
childhood, I heard talk of prisons. I’ve been told that the first time I went 
to a prison I was two years old, taken to visit one of my uncles who’d 
been jailed—for political reasons, of course. Then during the 1960s 
there were many waves of mass demonstrations and protests. 


You were fourteen at the time of the 1967 war. What were its effects for pou? 


Those few days reshaped me. I felt a huge amount of responsibility. 
My childhood ended then. We were now under occupation. It was the 
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beginning of a life mission: how do we become free? The feeling of 
injustice was very strong. Though still a child, I felt the whole world 
sitting on my shoulders. There was also the sense of failure—that the 
Nasserite approach had failed, and we had to find something else. How 
had such a tiny country as Israel been able to beat all the Arab armies? 
How to explain the gap between the grand speeches and the reality? It 
was a lesson never to be cheated by propaganda again. Some gave in to 
defeatism—Nasser had it wrong, it was better to adopt a pro-American 
stance—but our position was: no, we have to resist, but in a stronger, bet- 
ter way. I’ve never felt I was fighting for the liberation of the Palestinian 
people on purely nationalistic grounds, one people against another. It 
was a fight against oppression, against occupation. 


Where did you study medicine? 


In Moscow. I went in 1971 and had to stay there for the whole seven years 
to complete my training, because the Israeli army would harass anyone 
studying abroad if they tried to come back, and I’d been very active in 
the student movement. Naturally I followed the events at home—it was 
a very harsh period. I came back as soon as I’d finished my training, in 
1978, and specialized in internal medicine and cardiology at Maqased 
Hospital in Jerusalem, the best one in Palestine at the time. I was still 
politically active, of course, in the Palestinian Communist Party, but at 
that time all political activity was banned, every movement was under- 
ground. We were part of a new form of resistance to the Occupation 
that developed after Jordan crushed the Palestinians during the ‘Black 
September’ of 1970, putting an end to the first phase of armed struggle. 
The new movement was one in which the people were democratically 
involved in decision-making. This is a period that has not been properly 
studied, as the media’s attention was concentrated on the pto’s adven- 
tures in Lebanon or Tunis. People did volunteer work, helping with the 
olive harvesting or assisting the medical crews. By the end of the 1970s, 
several resistance committees had been formed: the National Guidance 
Comunittee, which coordinated activities, the Palestinian National Front, 
as well as local committees across Palestine. This was where the embryo 
of the first Intifada took shape. 


An important turning point came when Sadat addressed the Knesset 
in 1977 and the Camp David Accords were signed the following year: a 
‘peace’ agreement, without solving the problem of the Israeli Occupation! 
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We realized then that we couldn’t rely on Egypt, Syria or any other coun- 
try, that we could expect nothing from outside. We would have to be 
self-reliant, self-organized. Resistance would have to mean defying the 
Occupation, defying the Israeli rules. 


How did you come to set up Medical Relief? 


At Maqased I soon realized that, under the Israeli Occupation, even the 
most basic health needs were not being met—unsurprisingly, since 
yearly government spending per person was then $600 for Israelis and 
$18 for Palestinians. Three quarters of the Palestinian population lived 
in villages or in refugee camps without proper water and sanitation sys- 
tems, let alone medical provision. In 1979 the Israelis imposed a very 
long and severe curfew in Hebron. A group of progressive doctors from 
Maqased set off to help the people there, but the Israeli army wouldn't let 
us through. Instead of turning back, we said: ‘We can’t get into Hebron, 
but we're still going to do something’. We went to Deheishe, the nearest 
refugee camp. The welcome they gave us there—I’ll never forget that day. 
The people couldn’t believe that doctors were actually coming to them, 
to treat their problems. We went back the next week, and the next. This 
was the origin of Medical Relief, a volunteer organization founded with 
five or six colleagues. Since then, we’ve set up a whole network of pri- 
mary health-care centres, mobile clinics and outreach programmes. We 
also try to publicize the effects of the Occupation on health provision— 
the ambulances turned back at checkpoints, medical staff detained or 
arrested, the helicopter gunship attacks on the Medical Relief centre in 
Gaza, ambulances coming under fire from Israeli Occupation forces. 
It’s very common for ambulances to be held up for many hours at Israeli 
checkpoints; women have gone into labour and delivered babies there, 
without being allowed through. 


The Israelis refused to recognize MR as an organization, but we decided 
to take no notice. By 1986, on the eve of the first Intifada, there were MR 
committees all over the Occupied Territories, including Gaza. When the 
Israeli military governor came in person to the Jabaliya camp to arrest 
our medical staff, on the pretext that they were infringing a 1911 Ottoman 
law—a common tactic: they invoke a whole range of laws, Ottoman, 
British, Jordanian, Israeli, and if that doesn’t suffice they create a mili- 
tary order—we sent a fresh team; they were also arrested, and we sent 
in more, week after week, bringing in foreign and Israeli doctors, too. 
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Meanwhile, our colleagues were appearing before the courts in Israel. 
After a while the Israeli authorities simply couldn't cope, especially 
when articles about Jabaliya began appearing in the international medi- 
cal press. Characteristically, they closed the case without withdrawing 
charges. Initially, the Palestinian medical associations were also against 
us. They were dominated by the most traditionalist layers, whereas most 
of our people were from poor backgrounds or refugee families, and had 
become doctors in order to help people, not to make money. They called 
us Berbers, because we travelled to the camps with our doctor’s bags. But 
the work we did then laid the basis for a modern public health policy. 
Since 1980, infant mortality in Palestine has fallen from 150 to 20 per 
1,000. It’s one of the reasons for the country’s demographic growth, 
which is also a form of resistance. 


You say the first Intifada grew out of these types of self-organization. How did 
the uprising start, and what were its outcomes? 


It was sparked in December 1987 when an Israeli military truck rammed 
a car near the Jabaliya camp, killing the passengers, who were Palestinian 
workers. The Intifada spread rapidly from Gaza throughout the West 
Bank. It was a mass popular uprising: everywhere, people flooded into 
the streets, unarmed—a few stone-throwers, that’s all. The 1pF’s response 
was extremely harsh: 120,000 were arrested in the first two years. Rabin, 
the Defence Minister, gave the order to ‘break bones’. He meant it liter- 
ally. I remember young men arriving every day in Ramallah hospital 
with shattered hands—lIsraeli soldiers would line them up with their 
palms pressed against a wall and then smash their wrists and fingers 
with rocks. Many of our doctors were arrested. They organized health 
workshops in jail and formed Medical Relief committees; the prisons 
were becoming popular universities. 


The resistance movement reached its peak with a huge demonstration 
in Jerusalem at Christmas 1989. Activists arrived from all around the 
world, as well as the Israeli peace movement, which was not what it 
has since become. Thousands of people formed a human chain around 
the city. This event, together with American pressure, forced Yitzhak 
Shamir to accept talks in Washington and Madrid. I am convinced that 
10 1988-89 there was a historic opportunity to resolve the situation on 
the basis of a two-state solution. We had reached the point where, to para- 
phrase Lenin, the Israeli army could no longer maintain the Occupation, 
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and the Palestinian people were no longer prepared to tolerate it. The 
costs for Israel were outweighing the benefits. For the first time, it was 
exposed as an oppressor state, using tanks against civilian resistance. 
The movement had attracted a lot of support internationally, and had 
the weight of popular opinion in the Occupied Territories behind it. This 
dynamic was broken by the Israelis and by the Palestinian politicians 
who were supposed to represent us. The opportunity was wrecked by 
the Oslo accords. 


What was the relationship of the exiled pio leadership to the first Intifada? 


They were alarmed to see the indigenous nationalist movement growing 
so autonomous and powerful. The pro had emerged on a small scale in 
Jordan after 1967, but in Lebanon during the 1970s it grew into some- 
thing like a state. It was infected by a series of diseases that turned it 
into a bureaucratic structure, plagued by corruption and the pursuit of 
personal interests; the financial support it received from oil-producing 
countries was a crucial factor in this. A wealthy revolution is never a 
good thing. But that is a problem for Palestinians to deal with. During 
the 1970s the Israeli authorities made repeated attempts to create rifts 
between the pro, the Palestinian diaspora communities and the West 
Bank and Gaza. They set up municipal elections, hoping to draw out a 
new batch of collaborationist leaders with whom they could do business. 
The bid failed, since 90 per cent of the elected deputies were pro-pto. 
Then Sharon produced his ‘village leagues’, aiming to find a more pli- 
able leadership from among the old tribes. The National Guidance 
Committee and progressive forces generally were in the forefront of the 
struggle against the ‘leagues’, and we succeeded in showing that they 
were just another bunch of collaborators, with no legitimacy among the 
Palestinian people. It was the popular struggle that eventually forced 
Israel to deal with the pro. 


After its evacuation from Beirut to Tunis in 1982, the Pro set about 
tightening its grip over the West Bank and Gaza by bureaucratic 
means—sending funds, winning over union leaders, setting up parallel 
structures. Serious strains arose between the internal, democratic move- 
ment and the leadership abroad. The Israelis skilfully exploited these 
differences, first during the Madrid talks and then in Oslo. 
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You participated in the Madrid talks, but have been a harsh critic of the Oslo 
accords. Yet many observers regard them as two stages of a single process. 


Not at all! The two were completely distinct. On the Palestinian side, the 
negotiators were two quite different sets of people. The Israelis deserve 
credit for the subtle psychological manipulation of their interlocutors. 
They realized Arafat and the pro leadership were terrified of being out- 
flanked at home. In Madrid in 1991, the world media were filming Hanan 
Ashrawi and Haidar Abd al-Shafi, but there was no one from the pLlo— 
the Israelis were then refusing to talk to them. The pio panicked at the 
thought that these figures might assume the leadership of the Palestine 
national movement, even though Abd al-Shafi and others constantly flew 
to Tunis to consult with Arafat and his colleagues, and tirelessly insisted 
that the pro was the real representative of our people, despite Shamir’s 
threats to break off the talks if its name were mentioned. In Madrid we 
sought to consolidate Palestinian unity—it was crucial that Israel should 
not succeed in erecting a wall between internal and external representa- 
tives. Our team was also unanimous that it would not sign anything 
until Israel had guaranteed a freeze on the settlements. To us, this was 
an obvious precondition. If you sign, yet one side continues to make 
inroads into the territory by building fresh settlements and expanding 
existing ones, then the agreement is meaningless. 


In April 1993 the pro leadership in Tunis—already embarked upon the 
road to Oslo—blocked our negotiations altogether. Oslo was decided 
behind the back of the Palestinian delegation to Madrid, and by exten- 
sion, behind the back of the Palestinian people. We were supposed to 
be partners in struggle, yet here were secret talks being held without 
informing even a man like Haidar Abd al-Shafi, the most respected 
leader in all Palestine, who had poured his energies into maintaining 
the unity of the struggle. The Oslo negotiations were a technical and 
political disaster. Where the Madrid team had been well briefed and had 
600 experts at its disposal, the pto’s Oslo negotiations were conducted 
by amateurs. Abu Ala [Ahmed Qurei], Hassan Asfur and Mohammed 
Abu Kosh were completely inadequate in terms of experience, knowl- 
edge and intelligence—they didn’t even have their own maps. In August 
1993 Ashrawi and Faisal Husseini went to Tunis, expecting to discuss 
the progress of their own talks, and instead were presented with papers 
the pro had already signed. That’s how the Madrid negotiators found 
out about the Oslo deal, and the absurdity of what had been agreed—the 
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pio had bowed to everything that the internal leadership had refused 
to accept, and made no conditions on the settlements. The pro officials 
were laughing and crowing at them. It was really humiliating. 


The Israelis used a classic negotiating technique—but here it pitted a 
team of highly prepared professionals against a band of amateur medioc- 
rities. In December 1992 a meeting was set up in London between Abu 
Ala and two Israeli academics, Yair Hirschfeld and Ron Pundak. As far as 
the Palestinians were concerned, this was unofficial: there were no min- 
utes; the main thing was to be recognized. But Hirschfeld and Pundak 
treated every word Abu Ala uttered as a firm promise. When he’d agreed 
to what they wanted they said, ‘Good, now we have enough documents 
to convince the government to talk to you. After all, we're just academics. 
From now on you'll be dealing with officials from the Foreign Ministry.’ 
New talks began from scratch in March 1993, with everything that Abu 
Ala had conceded taken for granted, so that Israel could now be angling 
for more. Three months later, after gaining huge advantages, Uri Savir 
announced: ‘I represent Shimon Peres, the Foreign Minister, but I can’t 
speak for Rabin, and he may not be satisfied. So you'll have to start again 
with a Rabin representative in order to finalize the agreement’. A New York 
lawyer named Yoel Singer came in, a friend of Rabin’s. For the third time 
they started from scratch—pressured by Singer into yet more capitula- 
tions. Singer later told an interviewer that he was stunned that, though the 
pro had replied to a hundred questions, they hadn’t asked a single one. 


What the Israelis didn’t realize was that by taking such gross advantage 
of the naivety of the Palestinian negotiators, they were doing themselves 
a disservice, for the final accord was so disastrous, so unjust, that even 
the signatories couldn’t make it stick. The Palestinian delegates thought, 
‘Let's keep going, then we'll see’. Completely irresponsible of them. This 
is why democracy is so important in these cases: because it renders the 
negotiators accountable to the people, answerable for every document 
they sign. But these leaders, cut off from their country, from their people, 
had no conception of the importance of every comma on every page. 


Even with the Oslo accords totally skewed in their favour, Israel didn’t 
keep to their side of the bargain. They prolonged the deadlines, argu- 
ing that extra time would foster a more trusting atmosphere; then used 
these delays, sanctioned by the accords, of course, to create a series of 
faits accomplis on the ground. A new current took hold in Israel after the 
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assassination of Rabin—though one that Rabin himself had played a key 
role in generating: it was he who first proposed the Separation Wall, in 
1995. If our military might enables us to take the whole of Palestine, the 
new thinking more or less openly ran, why content ourselves with half? 
The system of zones A, B and C only gave the pa real control over 18 per 
cent of the West Bank. If you look at the actual path of the Wall, you'll 
see it corresponds exactly to what was decided at Oslo—unsurprisingly, 
given that the Israeli army drew up both the maps for the accords and 
those for the Wall. The Israeli government decided back in 1968 that a 
Palestinian entity would have to meet three conditions. First, such an 
entity would not be allowed to share a border with any foreign state; its 
frontiers would remain under Israeli control. Second, it could not claim 
sovereign authority, only a functional authority. Third, there could be no 
reversal of the ‘facts on the ground’. Oslo fulfilled all that. 


What was the reaction to the Oslo accords in Palestine? 


It was a shock to see how the pio had capitulated, abandoning not only 
the internal movement but also the diaspora, the refugees packed in 
camps in Jordan, Libya, Syria. The people still felt great respect and 
admiration for Arafat, for the sake of everything he stood for, but there 
was intense resentment toward the leadership as a whole, which was 
about to become the Palestinian Authority. In the spring of 1994, when 
the Authority bosses moved back to Palestine after the Oslo accords were 
signed, one had the impression that they were coming to reap the rewards 
of their efforts. The effect upon Palestinian society was catastrophic. 
People began to compete with one another for jobs and money, worrying 
about who would be the director, the sub-director, the vice-minister, and 
how much they would earn—because a lot of money was at stake, part 
outside funding, part tax revenues. What the Israelis had been unable to 
get from us directly, they now obtained through the mediation of the pa. 
The national movement found itself deeply confused and demoralized 
as a result. We had nothing against negotiations, we were on the side of 
peace. But we wanted a decisive agreement, providing for genuine inde- 
pendence and sovereignty—not this half-baked pseudo-agreement with 
its vague timetables, this sham solution. 


From 93 onwards, we were conducting a struggle on two fronts. One was 
against the Occupation, which was now reinforced behind the decep- 
tive facade of ‘peace’, with new outposts, new checkpoints all over the 
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country. Between the signing in 1993 and the outbreak of the second 
Intifada in 2000, they built 102 new settlements and redoubled the size 
of the existing ones. Contrary to what many believe, Israel introduced its 
checkpoint policy during the Oslo period—before the Madrid negotia- 
tions, one could travel freely in and out of Jerusalem or Gaza. Now there 
are 703 checkpoints. 


At the same time, we had to struggle internally, against the Authority. 
Not only were our leaders completely inept at negotiating with Israel, 
but they were rapidly transforming themselves into a gigantic security 
apparatus—56,000 policemen out of a total 140,000 pa employees, 
consuming 34 per cent of the budget. Compare this to 8 per cent for 
health, and 2 per cent for agriculture. So it was necessary to foster a new 
movement, one which would continue the struggle for an independent 
Palestinian state, of course, but which would also have a social dimen- 
sion, a clear programme of action on health, education, taxation. 


The installation of the pa jeopardized many of the independent cam- 
paigns and networks that had been developing before the Oslo period. 
The Authority has functioned along the same lines as the totalitarian 
Arab governments that gave it refuge. It’s tried to control every aspect of 
life—forbidding internal elections for the trade-union leaderships, for 
example. When teachers went on strike for the right to elect their own 
union leadership in 1998—99, the pa smashed the strike and had the mili- 
tants put in prison. Lots of teachers lost their jobs. They’ve taken most 
of the ngos under their wing, to keep charge of the money. Virtually all 
the political parties have been co-opted by the Authority, including the 
so-called opposition. They're all dependent on the pa to finance their full- 
timers. Our wing of the Palestine People’s Party [the former pcr] fought 
for an alternative line, for building a popular democratic movement in 
opposition to the Authority. But the Party’s old guard wanted to collaborate 
with the pa, and Arafat was keen to co-opt them. The Secretary-General 
actually became the pa Minister for Industry in 1996, though he fell ill 
soon after. The only parties that don’t take money from the Authority 
are Hamas and ourselves, the Palestinian National Initiative. Hamas is 
very rich, they get money from abroad. We're very poor, but that’s not a 
problem. It means no one comes to us out of opportunism. 


What is your view of Fatah? From the outside it appears an amorphous neb- 
ula in which opposite tendencies coexist. The majority seems to stand behind 
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Arafat and the Authority, but other factions carry out suicide bombings, which 
the pa condemns. It tilted left when the left was strong, and now seems to be 
tilting right, towards Hamas’s positions, especially on women. 


Fatah is not a homogeneous movement, it is composed of many ele- 
ments ranging from the extreme right to—let’s say, to the extreme centre! 
It used to have a powerful left wing but that was gradually eliminated, 
especially after the pa was installed in 1993. Since then, Fatah has merged 
into the Authority, it’s become a government party. That’s the reason for 
its double discourse, for you cannot be a national liberation movement 
and an Authority under occupation at the same time. It creates all kinds 
of insoluble dilemmas. I wouldn't say Fatah is leaning towards Hamas; it 
has adopted Hamas’s methods because it felt threatened from that side. 
Fatah’s popular support has dropped from 6o per cent in 1994 to 24 per 
cent today; however inaccurate the opinion polls, the trend is clear. With 
Fatah and the pa seen as collaborating with the Israelis, Hamas could 
present itself as the only force of resistance. Fatah then found itself under 
great internal pressure to carry out actions like those of Hamas—yet 
another wrong turning. On the other hand, both rely on the most tradi- 
tionalist sectors of Palestinian society. They compete for the same voters. 
When Fatah denounces women’s quotas and certain democratic reforms, 
it’s so as not to lose ground among the most conservative layers. For all 
these reasons, it’s difficult for Fatah to be consistent. Is it a movement 
of national liberation, or is it negotiating the transformation of Palestine 
into Israeli bantustans? Do you agree to collaborate with the Occupation, 
or do you refuse, and so lose your status as the Authority? Fatah has 
always tried to do both at once, with one very right-wing component bent 
on negotiating with Israel whatever the cost, and another lot who are seen 
to be heroes of the armed struggle. This double discourse is untenable. 


During the present Intifada two mistakes, for which Fatah bears heavy 
responsibility, have seriously damaged our cause. The first is militari- 
zation, the second is this dual language—to condemn suicide attacks, 
but to carry them out; to condemn Israel’s political moves, but to hold 
talks with Israel. We have fought to get a formal rejection of Sharon’s 
plan for a so-called ‘disengagement’ from Gaza from them, since it’s so 
clearly contrary to Palestine’s interests—another attempt to split us up, 
to institutionalize a fragmentation, as they want to do with the diaspora 
Palestinians in Lebanon, Jordan, the Gulf. The pa doesn’t dare reject it, 
they want to ‘keep that option open’. This is not flexibility, it’s indecision, 
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derived from the need to satisfy so many disparate tendencies, not least 
in the Arab countries. Behind the slogans, there’s no clear line. This is 
why Fatah is losing out to Hamas—not because Palestinian society is 
becoming more fundamentalist. 


What about Hamas? 


During the 1980s, Israel encouraged the growth of fundamentalism, 
especially in Gaza but also in the West Bank, as a way of undermining 
secular resistance movements. Islamists were free to move around and 
their charities could operate openly, while we had no official existence. 
Some groups were even subsidized. By building up Muslim fundamental- 
ism, the Israelis hoped to undermine the pio. The same thing happened 
in Egypt and other Arab states—a gamble which soon backfired. Hamas, 
an acronym for ‘Islamic Resistance Movement’, was founded in the 
spring of 1988. It was an offshoot of the Muslim Brotherhood, a rela- 
tively moderate, traditional movement, unlike many Shi'ite groups for 
instance; in Egypt and Jordan it formed a fairly mild opposition which 
did not challenge the nature of the government, as Islamic Jihad did. 


Hamas became radicalized by the brutality of the Occupation, by the 
violence used to repress the first Intifada, by the deteriorating economic 
conditions and the disappearance of hope. But it should nevertheless 
be included in the democratic process, and invited to participate in 
elections. As doctors, we know how easily people mix up causes and 
symptoms. Violence, extremism, fundamentalism and suicide attacks 
are symptoms. As time goes by, people become ever more despairing 
and violent, but the causes of it are occupation, oppression and injus- 
tice. We shouldn’t exaggerate Hamas’s power. Its support has risen since 
1994, but only from 8 to 24 per cent. Hamas chose to boycott the 1996 
elections, as did the prip and Democratic Front, but the turnout was 73 
per cent of registered voters. It called for no negotiations, yet 92 per cent 
of the population backed the Madrid talks. Hamas was opposed to the 
Oslo accords, as were we, but 63 per cent of Palestinians backed them, in 
the hope that Israel was finally going to give us something. 


Are you in contact with them? 


Of course. We talk to them, try to persuade them to do this, not that. 
Hamas is much more than a breeding ground for kamikazes. It maintains 
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a highly developed social network, and provides many services in health, 
housing and education, even if it does exploit them for political ends. 
But the most salient trend in Palestinian politics over the last decade has 
been the spectacular rise in those who don’t identify with any existing 
movement—up from 9g per cent in 1994 to around 45 per cent today. 
These are people critical of the Authority’s corruption and disorder, their 
capitulations to Israel, but who reject the fundamentalism of Hamas. 
This is the constituency that our movement, Al Mubadara, aims to 
address, with a programme resolute about Palestinian independence but 
also about democracy. 


What are the origins of Al Mubadara, the Palestinian National Initiative, 
and what forces does it mobilize? 


Its origins lie in the uprising of September 2000, the second Intifada. 
When it broke out, we were in the streets arguing that this was the 
Independence Intifada—whereas Hamas called it the Al-Aqsa Intifada. 
The ppp leadership didn’t understand the importance of this distinction, 
this affirmation of secularity. Sadly, the Party seemed to have turned into 
a group of commentators on events, rather than participants. They would 
criticize this or that, but when you asked them what they would do on 
the ground, they didn’t know what to say—whereas our line was getting 
more and more of a hearing. Along with that of Marwan Barghouti, it 
was our position that had the most impact at that time. 


So I decided to go ahead, to found an alternative democratic opposition 
without the Party. I got in touch with Abd al-Shafi, Ibrahim Dakkak and 
Edward Said, who became a very close friend during his last years. It was 
obvious that we needed a renaissance of the Palestinian movement, on 
a footing that the outside world could understand. In October 2000 we 
published our manifesto: a secular programme for a non-violent, non- 
militarized Intifada, signed by 10,000 supporters. This was the start of 
Al Mubadara—the Initative. It was officially founded in June 2002, at 
the time of the Israeli re-invasion. Five hundred major figures joined us 
immediately. At that point, Arafat offered me a ministerial post in his 
government. He put pressure on the ppp, which in turn pressured me to 
accept. So in April 2003, I resigned from the Party. 


Al Mubadara is a democratic coalition, open to the whole range of secu- 
lar left-wing individuals and groups—unions, the women’s movement, 
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civil-society organizations—though so far we've mostly been approached 
by individuals. We hope to become an umbrella for various movements. 
We undertake joint actions with the prip, and would welcome them ina 
democratic alliance. People from Fatah come to see us too, and even reli- 
gious individuals who are uncomfortable with fundamentalism because 
they are democrats. One of our main leaders in Qalqilya used to belong 
to a religious group. But when recruiting we enforce one uncompromis- 
ing rule: we will only accept groups that are completely independent, 
both from Hamas and other fundamentalist movements, and from the 
Authority. People come along saying they'd like to work with us, but 
remain within the Authority. That’s not possible. You can’t be part of a 
democratic opposition and in the government. You have to choose. 


How would you define Al Mubadara’s strategy? 


Our aim is to reactivate the popular resistance movement that was extin- 
guished by Oslo. We also need to reconstitute the links between the 
Occupied Territories and the diaspora. During the Oslo period, many 
Palestinians outside the country felt betrayed, thinking the Authority 
had forgotten them. Finally, it’s imperative to establish points of contact 
with Israelis. We've worked with a variety of Israeli groups—Women in 
Black, Gush Shalom, Yesh Gvul, Ta’ayush—demonstrating against the 
invasion of Iraq or against the apartheid Wall. 


Our strategy is to try to link popular struggle against the Occupation with 
action on the ground designed to help people stay where they are—for if 
they stay, Israel has failed; whereas if they go, it’s we who are defeated. 
That is why mobilizing in the community is so important to us, work- 
ing in health, agriculture and education to assist the local inhabitants. 
Secondly, we need to rebuild international support and solidarity. This 
is vital on two counts: for the direct assistance it provides, and also for 
its support in our struggle against the fundamentalists. They say: ‘We 
are alone, everyone is against us, all the Jews are against us, Europe is 
against us.’ This sense of isolation nourishes fundamentalism. I’ve often 
argued over this with them at meetings, and it puts them in a quandary: 
how can they be against those foreigners who come to help us break the 
curfew, who act as human shields to protect us, risking their own lives? 
In fact, many Hamas members join in demonstrations with us and our 
international supporters. 
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We don’t call for a boycott, but for sanctions against the state of Israel 
for having violated the Geneva Conventions and international law. 
Specifically: suspension of the zu—Israel accords, which Israel has broken 
by its failure to respect human rights; stopping all military co-operation 
with Israel, now one of the world’s biggest arms exporters; a halt to 
investment in Israel; cutting off cultural relations at government level. 


You stood as the Al Mubadara presidential candidate in the January 2005 elec- 
tions. But can free elections take place under the current Occupation, with the 
Israeli army omnipresent, and polling stations banned in East Jerusalem? 


That’s exactly why the elections are so important: they are an instrument 
in the non-violent liberation struggle. The Israeli government has always 
sought to decide who should lead us, what accords we had to accept. The 
only way to have valid negotiators on the Palestinian side is for them 
to be regularly elected and accountable to the people, ejectable if they 
trample on the people’s rights. It’s especially vital now, when Israel is 
trying to install a new layer of sub-contractors to govern Palestine, a 
security apparatus staffed by collaborators, ready to defend Israeli inter- 
ests against their own people. 


Our campaign encountered huge obstacles: the prejudice of the world’s 
media in favour of Mahmud Abbas (Abu Mazen), the illegal channelling 
of the pa’s financial resources and its whole bureaucratic network in 
support of him, plus the massive endorsement from the Israelis and the 
Americans who, having made him their candidate, moved heaven and 
earth to impede our progress. Hamas's decision to boycott the elections 
also worked indirectly in favour of Abbas, for the movement's leaders 
instructed their militants not to vote for me. 


As presidential candidate, I was harassed by Israeli soldiers on seven 
occasions during the campaign, and was twice arrested in Jerusalem to 
prevent me from speaking. But my greatest shock was to see the attitude 
of the allegedly ‘professional’ Arab tv stations: they too, under heavy 
political pressure no doubt, backed the Fatah candidate. All the same, 
we managed to bring together a solid democratic coalition in support 
of the Al Mubadara campaign: the prip, independent unions, workers’ 
committees, eminent figures of the democratic left such as Abd al-Shafi, 
moderate Islamists including Abd al-Sattar Qassem and many group- 
ings from Palestinian civil society. Thousands of volunteers came to 
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help, and numerous private donors contributed funds. In the end, we 
obtained close to 25 per cent of the overall vote, reaching 30 per cent 
in major cities like Hebron, Nablus and Beit Jala. According to the exit 
polls, our principal support came from women, young people, gradu- 
ates, non-PA employees and those most deeply involved in the struggle 
for Palestinian rights. In a less oppressive atmosphere, we could no 
doubt have obtained even better results. 


What sort of solutions to the Palestine—Israel conflict would you envisage? 


There are two choices. The first is obviously an independent Palestinian 
state. Ata minimum, this would be within the 1967 frontiers—only 23 
per cent of historic Palestine—and would have East Jerusalem as its 
capital. All settlements, without exception, would have to be dismantled. 
Their occupants could stay if they wished, since we want no more expul- 
sions, but it must be under Palestinian sovereignty. Personally I would 
see no objection to this state being demilitarized, on condition that there 
was an international force to protect us. But the borders must comply 
with international decisions. 


If Israel sticks to its current policy, if it persists in the attempt to impose 
a series of bantustans, beginning with Gaza and continuing through the 
West Bank, if it leaves the apartheid Wall standing, then there is no phys- 
ical possibility of a genuine state. At that stage, the only other solution 
would be a single democratic state, in which all citizens are equal. Of 
course, such a state could no longer be exclusively Jewish, it would have 
to be both Jewish and Palestinian. It is hard for many in Israel to con- 
template that outcome. The Israeli government has sought to trap the 
Palestinians into a corner of the chessboard where there’s no longer any 
choice. If we agree on a two-state solution, we are offered bantustans. 
And if we say that in those conditions, we'd prefer a single, bi-national 
state, then we are accused of wanting to destroy Israel. But the present 
us-Israeli policy of forcibly imposing an unjust, Oslo-style solution can 
only lead to the rise of fundamentalism in the Occupied Territories. If 
Palestine becomes a bantustanized police state, the outcome will be a 
disaster—for both peoples. 





This ts an edited extract from Mustafa Barghouti, Rester sur la montagne: Entretiens 
sur la Palestine avec Eric Hazan, to be published by Editions La Fabrique, Paris. 
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YANG LIAN 


DARK SIDE OF THE CHINESE MOON 


A growing literature in recent years has documented the disparity between 
rural and urban living standards in China, and the deteriorating situation 
of the country’s goo million peasants. Li Changping’s bestselling Telling 
the Prime Minister the Truth, He Qinglian’s Modernization’s Pitfall and other 
pathbreaking works have explored the social costs of China’s headlong econ- 
omic development. Intellectual journals and the popular press alike have 
devoted acres of space to the crisis in the countryside. Amid this ferment, 
Chen Guidi and Wu Chuntao’s Survey of Chinese Peasants stands out for 
its vivid narratives of peasant life and for the real voices of the toilers that 
speak from its pages. Not only does it name the names, one after another, of 
the petty local tyrants whose abuses and brutalities make these agricultural 
labourers’ lives a living hell. The Survey also raises the underlying political 
question of how this situation came about. 

Chen and Wu—they are husband and wife—both come from peasant 
backgrounds, in Anhui and Hunan Provinces respectively, although they 
have made their careers as writers in the city. Wu had wntten warmly of 
her village childhood in an earlier essay, ‘Cherishing a Faraway Place’, while 
Chen, a novelist, had written on environmental questions. On 1 October 
2000 they set out from Hefei, the provincial capital, some 500 miles south 
of Beijing, to explore the conditions of peasant life throughout the fifty-plus 
counties of Anhui, from the floodplains of the River Huai to the Yangtze 
Valley, travelling by bus or even on foot to reach the remotest villages. They 
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describe the New China from below, documenting mud-hut hamlets where 
average annual earnings amount to 270, yuan, barely $30 a year; where the 
toilers depend on giving blood to make a living; where, with a carbootful of 
onions selling at 2 yuan, less than 25 cents, the peasants who grew them 
would explain that they could not afford to eat any themselves. And at the 
same time, the brand new, two-storey houses of the village cadres, their cars, 
mobile phones, their growing retinues, all needing salaries, bonuses, good 
meals and office space that must be paid for by taxes extracted directly from 
the peasantry. They show that, beneath the soaring new skyscrapers, the 
spreading highways, the luxurious nightclubs and Karaoke bars and the 
thundering Formula 1 racing track, there hes a foundation of flesh and blood. 
The ‘silver coins’ whose jingling lights up the brightly coloured coastal cities 
are forged from the sweat and toil of hundreds of millions of peasants. This 
is the dark side of the legendary Chinese Moon. 

The Survey details innumerable cases of abuse: if the peasants have no 
money to hand, the village Party Secretary’s ‘tax collection team’ will confis- 
cate their pigs, furniture, grain and machinery. If they meet with resistance 
they may call in the security forces and have the peasants beaten up, arrested 
or imprisoned. Thuggish behaviour and outright intimidation are common- 
place: the son of a village Party Chairman in Jiwangchang District would 
drive up with an escort of the People’s Militia and, if the peasants tried to 
hide indoors and not hand over the money he was demanding, 


would have the door knocked down, get the peasant to pay up and also to 
reimburse him for the costs incurred in breaking down the door. After he 
had collected all the money, he would take his gang off to a restaurant for an 
enormous meal, which he would later demand be paid for by village funds. 


The Party Secretary in Linquan County sent a 300-strong team to ‘investi- 
gate’ the family-planning situation in one village: 
Many of these officials were poorly educated and behaved very badly. They 
targeted innocent people and demanded they pay fines. If the people refused 
to pay, the officials would confiscate their pigs, sheep or furniture. The 
‘investigators’ then split the money they had raised from the fines between 
themselves, and demanded that the villagers pay for all their living and travel- 
ling expenses during the trip. 


During the course of a single year, three government cadres from Sunmiao 
village, Lin Ming, Ai Zhidong and Li Peng, arrested over 200 villagers from 
the surrounding area for ‘violation of the family-planning regulations’ and 
kept them locked in a windowless detention centre until their families had 
come up with a hefty fine. 
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There were no lights ınside the detention rooms so during the day it was as 
dark as night. There were no toilets, so prisoners had to use the floor. There 
were no beds, so they had to sleep on the filthy floor as well. Diao Xiying, Wang 
Qin and Shao Shi were locked up for over a month because their daughters- 
in-law had failed to have their family-planning check-ups on time. A woman 
called Li Ying, who suffered complications during her labour and had to be 
sent to the county hospital, was arrested for ‘failing to give birth on tme’. Qiu 
Xumei was arrested for ‘getting pregnant too soon after marriage’. 


Chen and Wu sketch a brief history of peasant taxation in China, citing the 
seventh-century Emperor Tang Taizong’s warning on the subject: The water 
can make the boat float, but it can sink it too’. High levels of local govern- 
ment corruption and thuggishness helped fuel the peasant unrest of the 
1930s and 4os that brought down the Nationalists, they argue. With the 
collectivization of agriculture after Liberation, and then the further consoli- 
dation into People’s Communes, the scale of the peasants’ contribution to 
urban industrial development was ‘camouflaged’; yet the famine of 1960 saw 
millions of deaths in the countryside as production plummeted. The intro- 
duction of the Household-Contract Responsibility System in 1979, under 
which the peasants were free to sell the remainder of their produce after 
they had fulfilled the government and collective quotas, brought measurable 
improvement. Peasant incomes and agricultural production began to rise, 
while local government was still financed from above and remained thinly 
staffed; collectively owned town and village enterprises began to flourish. 
With the abolition of the People’s Communes in 1984, however, the focus of 
the reforms shifted to the cities and industrialized regions, leaving a policy 
vacuum in the countryside. Land titles were transferred not to the peasants 
but to the township governments. These were now permitted to levy their 
own funds, but without any mechanism of accountability or transparency 
being set in place, let alone any system of controls from below. 

As a result, the expansion of local bureaucracy has led to a vast prolifera- 
tion of taxes levied directly from the peasantry, no longer in goods or corvée 
form but in ready cash, and more or less at the whim of the lower-level 
cadres, Chen and Wu attempt to enumerate these fees—g3 are charged by 
various government departments and an additional 293 are legally payable 
to township or county bodies—but finally admit defeat, concluding that the 
peasants were paying, as they put it themselves, ‘more taxes than there are 
hairs on a cow’. These included levies for the village office-block construction 
fund, the school construction fund, the medical centre construction fund, 
the Party members’ social club construction fund, the family-planning propa- 
ganda centre construction fund, the village enterprise construction fund, the 
environmental improvement fund and the crime prevention fund. There 
are education fees (for extra teachers’ salaries, building repairs, library and 
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equipment costs), family-planning fees (for child-health protection, post- 
abortion nutrition, officers’ salaries), People’s Militia fees and public welfare 
fees. In addition there are charges for road repairs, housing construction, 
veterinary services, vermin eradication, and police uniforms, motorbikes 
and megaphones. Pig fees were charged—for pig reproduction, pig slaugh- 
ter and the birth of piglets—whether the peasants own pigs or not. And on 
top of this, peasants have to pay ‘administration fees’ for travel expenses and 
any other costs incurred by Party members or People’s Congress delegates 
when attending official events or political meetings. 

The situation worsened with the implementation of the 1994 ‘tax-sharing’ 
reforms, which split fiscal planning into disconnected levels—‘dividing the 
kitchen to cook separate meals’. The various administrative strata (China’s 
32 provinces are each further divided into districts/municipalities, counties, 
townships and villages) were urged to ‘stimulate their economies to increase 
revenues’ or ‘cut spending and practise austerity’, according to free-market 
discipline. The central authorities cut down their own budget by giving the 
green light to the local administrations to levy as much as they liked. But 
the cost of feeding the lower-level officials—leave alone their innumerable 
relatives, filling the ever-expanding local bureaucracies—had to be spread 
among the peasants: ‘dozens of big hats ruling over a straw hat’, as they 
complain to Chen and Wu. In practice, lower-level government debts soared, 
rising from 42bn to 820bn yuan ($5bn to $100bn) between 1993 and 1995, 
leaving the peasants to bear the additional cost of snowballing interest pay- 
ments to local-government creditors, who are once again often Party cadres 
themselves. At the same time the privatization of successful town and village 
enterprises, from 1997 on, deprived the localities of an important source of 
revenue. Meanwhile, as the leading sociologist Lu Xueyi explains to Chen and 
Wu, the disparities between rural and urban development, locked in place 
from 1958 by the household registration system, have worsened dramati- 
cally since the late 19808. Average income ratios between town and country 
are now around 6:1. But while city dwellers pay average annual taxes of 37 
yuan per capita, peasants pay an average 146 yuan—four times as much. 

As the Survey points out, the Chinese government is well aware of the 
level of peasant discontent, and since the early 1990s the official posi- 
tion of both the Central Committee and the State Council has been for a 
reduction of rural taxation. Yet the louder the central authorities bang the 
drum against excessive peasant taxes, the more they rise. In 1996 the State 
Council sent a large team of top officials from all the most important govern- 
ment departments to Henan, Hunan, Hubei, Anhui and Shanxi provinces 
to ensure that the tax reduction directive was being properly implemented; 
that year saw rural tax levels rise to record-breaking levels. In May 1997 the 
Central Committee issued four separate documents on the problem, but the 
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level of peasant taxes rose even higher, although the prices of agricultural 
produce had dropped. In fact, the Survey suggests, the government's tax- 
reduction proclamations are as empty as the white-painted character slogans 
that adorn every wall in the countryside, proclaiming ‘The People’, or ‘For 
the People’, or ‘The People Work for Themselves’: 


Most of the cadres had two ways of speaking: ‘reduce taxes’ and .. . ‘reach 
targets’. They would criticize those who were dragging their feet, saying ‘Why 
aren’t you reaching the targets, when the rest of us are managing to?’ Leaders 
were awarded prizes, promoted and dubbed ‘pioneering government cadres’ 
for building new highways and office blocks The targets were always set 
from above ... No one asked where all the money had come from, whether 
it had been extorted from the peasants or taken out as loans that the leaders 
had no intention of repaying 


Chen and Wu offer warm support to the peasants who dare to resist these 
mafia-style expropriations—the villagers of Duzhuhu in Huangyu district, 
for instance, who have a set of signals for when a tax collection team is spot- 
ted coming towards the village. If the team is approaching from the west, the 
peasants on that side of the village bang a copper cymbal; if from the east, the 
villagers over there blow a whistle. At the sign, all the peasants grab hold of 
any weapons they can, sticks or knives, and run out to attack the tax collectors. 
Often it is villagers who have travelled to the cities or those with some educa- 
tion who take the lead, submitting written statements appealing for help from 
higher levels of government when they cannot bear such robbery any longer. 
The Survey opens with the story of Ding Zuoming, a young peasant from 
Luying village in Anhui’s Lixin County, who followed the Central Committee 
debates on reducing rural taxation on the radio, and wrote a leaflet explain- 
ing to his neighbours that the fees for the village-development fund which 
the local officials were levying were far too high—'propaganda work similar 
to that undertaken by the underground Communist cells in Nationalist- 
controlled areas before the Liberation’, comment Chen and Wu. 

Ding led a delegation of peasants to the village Party committee, and 
fired off a series of letters to the higher authorities. Before long, some of the 
village cadres picked a fight with him, then had him charged with assaulting 
them. When Ding refused to pay the fine they demanded, he was locked up 
in the village police station, tortured and beaten to death. An angry crowd 
of villagers set out from Luying to the county capital, growing to a noisy 
demonstration thousands strong, with tractors, tricycles, farm trucks, carts 
and rickshaws by the time it reached Jiwangchang. Alerted by a Xinhua 
News Agency reporter, the central authorities knew of the protest almost 
before the Lixin Party Committee. They also knew that tens of thousands of 
peasants had just been clashing with the police in demonstrations against 
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excessive taxes in Renshou County, Sichuan province, and wanted to make 
sure the situation did not escalate. A Central Committee team was sent to 
Lixin to discipline those responsible for the ‘Ding Zuoming affair’. But travel- 
ling to Luying village eight years after Ding’s death, Chen and Wu discover 
that his family has still not been paid the compensation stipulated at the 
trial. Ding’s children have had to leave school early to help their impover- 
ished mother in the fields. 

While the Survey's tales speak of great courage among China’s peasants, 
they also show the many weapons that the authorities have at their disposal. 
In the case of the murderous brutality of Zhang Guiquan, the Deputy Party 
chairman of Xiaozhang village in Anhui’s Guzhen County, these include 
both the Tv and the courts. When over-taxed peasants demanded an invest- 
igation into the Xiaozhang village accounts, Zhang and his thuggish sons 
launched a knife attack on the local investigators, killing four of them. 
Under instructions from the Guzhen County Party committee, the local 1v 
station reported the killings as the result of ‘an argument’, with no men- 
tion of Zhang’s record of crime and extortion. When the victims’ families 
marched to the County capital to complain, they were warned by the local 
cadres to keep their mouths shut: it was illegal to send reports to the higher 
authorities or spread rumours about the case. The relatives of the victims 
were not notified about when the murder case was going to be heard at 
the municipal court, and found out too late to get lawyers. No officer had 
been sent to Xiaozhang to interview the witnesses. None of the victims’ 
relatives had seen the bill of indictment, which made no mention of the tax- 
investigation team. Hurrying to the court, they were told they could listen 
but would not be allowed to speak. When they tried to appeal against the 
lenient sentences passed on some of the murderers, their application was 
quashed. When Chen and Wu visited Xiaozhang in 2001 the families were 
living in fear, with one of the murderers still at large. 

A village delegation from Wangying in Anhui’s Linquan County travelled 
to Beijing in an attempt to get the official tax-reduction policies implemented 
in their locality, when local protest demonstrations against the extortionist 
practices of Zhang Xide, the County Party Secretary, only produced more 
threats. Though the three villagers were sympathetically received at the State 
Council's Department of Agriculture, and the County authorities were obliged 
to send an investigation team to Wangying, on their return one (Wang Junbin, 
a former soldier and Party member) was sacked from his post at the local Land 
Bureau, while the other two (Wang Hongchao and Wang Xiangdong) were 
beaten up by the municipal authorities. After security officers sent to arrest 
the three Wangs in the middle of the night were chased away by angry peas- 
ants, Zhang Xide sent eight trucks of heavily armed security forces to crush 
the resistance. During the mass arrests that followed, Wang Hongchao and 
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Wang Xiangdong were dispatched to jail in Taihe, Zhang Xide’s home county, 
where they were kept for two months with their hands tied behind their backs 
24 hours a day, forced to eat from a bowl kneeling down on the floor like 
pigs. When finally brought to trial, mass protests outside the Linquan County 
Court won them light sentences, and Zhang Xide was transferred to another 
county. Wang Junbin, however, was won over by the authorities. His Party 
membership reinstated, he was appointed Wangying Village Secretary. By 
2001—"“as if the rural Party system in China were a magic lake, and anyone 
dipped in it must suffer a change of character’, as Chen and Wu wonderingly 
comment—Wang Junbin was being accused by Wangying peasants of having 
pocketed the village drought-relief funds for himself. 

The problems of the countryside are often discussed as though they 
had nothing to do with the central leadership, but were purely a matter of 
local corruption. Any attentive reader of the Survey will learn that the super- 
exploitation of the peasantry is a deliberate policy choice on the part of the 
Chinese authorities. Protests in the cities are far more threatening for them 
and are far more likely to get national and mternational media coverage, 
resulting in a negative impact on the ‘investment environment’. The West 
shares the same agenda—indeed, Western capitalists fear China falling into 
‘instability’ even more than the Chinese Communist Party does. They need 
the authoritarian rule of the Party to safeguard their billions of dollars of 
investments, and for this reason are prepared to shut their eyes to any crrmes 
it may commut against its own people, first delinking human-rights violations 
from trade and now keeping silent about the numerous bans on critical works 
and the suppression of the Fa Lun Gong. The wealth created by the blood and 
sweat of Chinese peasants is extracted by corrupt officials or sent abroad, via 
Beijing’s use of their pitiful but numerous savings to buy us Treasury bills, to 
ensure that Western stomachs can continue their unending consumption. 

Nor does the new Chinese elite show any concern for the plight of the 
peasants. When I wrote, ın the aftermath of Tiananmen Square, that ‘The 
same people weeping now will soon start laughing at those who cannot 
laugh’, I had little idea of how quickly the words would turn into reality. Many 
of those who went through the hardships of being sent down to the country- 
side, and once fought fiercely against political oppression, have changed their 
stance over the last few years. It is not that they are unaware of the suffering 
of Chinese peasants, nor that of workers being made redundant, or resi- . 
dents forced to move to clear land for developers. But perhaps the conflicting 
desires became too burdensome for them; or they convinced themselves that 
nothing in their lives would, or could, ever be worth more than the title, car 
and house that the Party had bestowed; and that the quickest way to release 
the pressure of inner anxiety was simply to accept the status quo. Having 
done that, what would stop one from going further, climbing all the way up 
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the ladder of power and playing an active role in the battle to redistribute 
social wealth? Of all the successes of the Party, number one is the creation 
of this breed of thoroughly shameless ‘idealists’. A close second are those 
honourable ‘sea turtles’ who know all about world economic trends and who, 
having suffered from fierce competition abroad, are returning to China’s 
shores to flaunt themselves in official circles, foreign passports hidden in 
their pockets. Their noisy talk of patriotism and heavy hints about ‘descend- 
ants of famous ancestors’ cannot conceal their true identities as soulless sales 
assistants for multinational brands. Others, waving the international hard- 
currency banner of post-colonialism, condemn with great moral indignation 
the injustices between rich and poor countries and the iniquities of the wro, 
while keeping silent about the happenings under their own eyes. 

Yet if the Chinese authorities succeed in imposing their ‘order’ on the 
peasantry, they will only be hastening the coming agricultural crisis. As the 
Survey puts it: 


We often state proudly that we are able to feed a1 per cent of the world’s 
population by cultivating just 7 per cent of the world’s land . . . but we fail 
to understand that, in fact, we rely on 40 per cent of the world’s peasant 
population to feed that ar per cent. . . This 1s an indication of how back- 
ward our agriculture still is, and how poor the standard of living of most of 
our peasants. 


China’s agriculture has been stagnant for years. In 2003, grain production 
levels were lower than they had been in 1990, while peasants’ per capita 
average farming income has fallen by 6 per cent since 1997; given the rising 
costs of health and education, their real purchasing power has dropped still 
further. Rather than attempting to raise rural living standards and minimize 
the divisions between industry and agriculture, the central authorities are 
continuing to drive them down. The granaries stand empty and foodstuffs 
are increasingly being purchased abroad. The vast new consumer market 
remains a figment of Western capitalist dreams: over half the Chinese popu- 
lation falls into the World Bank’s ‘Fourth World’ category, with the per capita 
purchasing power of the lowest-income countries. Thanks to the greed and 
short-sightedness of its leaders, China is entering the world economy with 
one hand tied behind its back. 

There are alternatives. While the first four chapters of the Survey explore 
specific cases, and the central section considers more general aspects of the 
tural crisis (interviewing Lu Xueyi, Li Changping and other experts), the 
final chapters discuss attempts at reform. Chen and Wu give a detailed and 
sympathetic account of the work of He Kaiyin, whose insights point up some 
of the contradictions between land privatization (benefiting capitalist devel- 
opers) and peasant land rights. He Kaiyin has argued for a properly targeted 
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‘agricultural-rural plan’ that would centrally address peasants’ needs, whereas 
his opponents aim at a more general policy of ‘local economic development’, 
often a veil for official control of resources. But peasants need political rights 
as well as land titles: the right to form their own organizations and elect 
their own recallable representatives would give them real leverage over local 
officials and the rotten court system. 

In one memorable scene, the Survey of Chinese Peasants describes how 
officials in Anhui’s Nanling County scrambled to prepare for Premier Zhu 
Rongji’s visit in 1998, to inspect the results of his grain-purchase policy. 
Since prices had plummeted and the county’s barns were empty, 1,000 tons 
of grain had to be trucked in, with lorryloads arriving all through the night. 
The grain-centre workers were sent packing and local officials took their 
place, having learnt by heart the details of the State Council’s directives and 
a list of false statistics, ready for any question the Chinese Premier might 
put. As the tv cameras rolled, Zhu struggled to the top of the grain mountain 
with the help of his bodyguards and postured on its summit, highly satisfied 
with his policy’s success. Although Chen and Wu do their best to look for 
positive signs of rural reform, and report glowingly on Wen Jiabao’s deter- 
mined attempts to break through local officials’ obfuscation and find out 
the truth about peasant conditions, the publishers of the Survey of Chinese 
Peasants were instructed to stop printing as the book hit the bestseller lists 
in March 2004. As Chen has said, ‘It is really sensitive when you write that 
the top leadership of the Communist Party does not know what’s happening 
in the country’. 

An estimated 8 million copies of the Survey have now been sold in pirated 
form. Though Chen and Wu were allowed to collect an international prize 
in Berlin in October 2004, they were subsequently sued for libel by Zhang 
Xide, the former Linquan County Party boss—clearly with official backing. 
Their witnesses were subjected to the same well-calibrated mixture of bribery 
and repression that the Survey reveals to be a mainstay of the Party’s contin- 
ued rule over hundreds of millions of angry and impoverished peasants: 
‘Though their numbers are vast, they are not united, and are unable to com- 
bat the many pressures they face. But the rural cadres are, on the contrary, a 
very well-organized force’. When Chen and Wu petitioned for the trial to be 
moved to a neutral location rather than Zhang's home district, where his son 
is a judge, their appeal was rejected. In March 2005 they were found guilty 
and given heavy fines. The suppression of the Survey of Chinese Peasants is 
surely as good as a confession, confirming who the real criminals are. 
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The nature of us nationalism is an unjustly neglected topic. Few citizens of 
the us would own to being ‘nationalist’. But ‘patriots’ are not hard to find, 
nor are those who fly the flag from their porch. Europeans, inhabiting coun- 
tries that have been devastated by wars that killed 100 million over the last 
century, and citizens of states that have been forced to withdraw their own 
imperial projects, now have a more chastened sense of national destiny 
and national self. 

Anatol Lieven is convinced that the strength of the nationalist reflex in 
the United States helps to explain the belligerent and unilateralist cast of us 
policy under George W. Bush. He is worried that, in conjunction with the 
damage wrought by globalization inside the United States itself, American 
nationalism could breed further aggression and arrogance. In the name 
of spreading ‘the flame of freedom’ the us actually extends its own crass 
material interests and military domination. This is bad for Americans and 
dangerous for everyone else. He believes that after the attacks of September 
II, 2001, the United States ‘had the chance to create a concert of all the 
world’s major states—including Muslim ones—against Islamic revolution- 
ary terrorism’. But Washington ‘chose instead to pursue policies which 
divided the West, further alienated the Muslim world and exposed America 
itself to greatly increased danger’. The White House exploited the wave of 
nationalist fear and anger to pursue long-pondered projections of us mili- 
tary power. In Lieven’s view, American patriot ideology is peculiarly ill suited 
to the situation and responsibilities of the world’s sole superpower. 
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America Right or Wrong is addressed, first and foremost, to the ‘us politi- 
cal classes’—politicians, policy experts and opinion formers—and is a plea 
to them to renounce the hardline rightwing nationalism which stretches 
from the Bush White House, via columnists like Charles Krauthammer, 
Robert Novack and William Safire, to many past and present members of 
the Democratic party. Lieven believes these ‘classes’ are prone to revel in 
us power and to imagine that other peoples can be brought by means of 
aerial bombardments to shake off their backward ways and conform to the 
American recipe of capitalism and democracy. us politicians, syndicated col- 
umnists and aspirant political strategists achieve advancement by currying 
favour with lobbyists, securing the backing of rightwing media empires and, 
above all, pandering to the proud ignorance and curdled sense of national 
injury characteristic of the American heartland. September 11 gave to this 
sense of injury a fiery emblem: ‘there is probably no more dangerous ele- 
ment in the entire nationalist mix than a sense of righteous victimhood. In 
the past this sentiment helped to wreck Germany, Serbia and numerous 
other countnes, and it is now in the process of wrecking Israel.’ us citizens 
saw the slaughter of those in the Twin Towers as validating an escalating 
series of unilateral military initiatives against the supposed authors of the 
terrorist act. A sense of intense vulnerability goes far to explain, he believes, 
the widespread support for the war policy in Congress and among voters. 
But he also explores the historical roots of the sense of special national 
destiny and pride. 

Lieven argues that us nationalism comprises, firstly, the ‘thesis’: namely 
the ‘American Creed’, which stresses the centrality of liberty and equality of 
rights to national identity, and America’s duty to spread this to every part of 
the globe. Secondly, us nationalism includes the ‘antithesis’, which cherishes 
us folk traditions nourished by white Southerners and Midwesterners— 
often contradicting the universalism of the American Creed, with its vaunted 
willingness to give asylum to the oppressed and persecuted, the ‘huddled 
masses’ of other lands. 

A writer of Russo-German and Irish extraction, Anatol Lieven covered 
Afghanistan and the former Soviet Union for the British press in the 1980s 
and 1990s. He has spent the last few years mainly in the United States 
researching and writing for us foreign-policy think tanks and research cen- 
tres. America Right or Wrongis a readable, timely and courageous work whose 
challenging perspective derives from its author's outsider status. It bristles 
with original reflections. Some are flawed or one-sided, but its readiness to 
confront shibboleths of the us foreign-policy establishment is a tonic, and 
amply compensates for a few missed opportunities. 

The organizing dichotomy of ‘thesis’ and ‘antithesis’ sometimes hints at 
the possibility that the American Creed itself contains the healthy impulses 
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needed to contain and suppress the aggressive chauvinism of the ‘anti- 
thesis’. Lieven writes that: ‘imperialist tendencies in the United States have 
been restrained by the belief, stemming from the Creed, that America does 
not have and should not have an empire; as well as by isolationism and an 
unwillingness to make the sacrifices required to have an empire.’ He is not, 
however, claiming that the ‘Creed’ is a reliable source of anti-imperialism— 
rather the opposite, as we shall see—and though he does nod towards other 
possible sources of anti-imperial sentiment, such as isolatonism or aver- 
sion to sacrifice, these also turn out to be flawed and weak. 

Historically, the Creed played some role in limiting the amount of 
foreign real estate that the us acquired—Puerto Rico and a formidable 
global network of bases, but nothing resembling the colonial empires of 
yore. Thus in the aftermath of the Spanish-American War in 1898, a size- 
able Anti-Imperial Movement arose demanding an end to the occupation 
of Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines. Among a range of arguments 
it appealed to something like the American Creed. Of course, the original 
declaration of war against Spain had itself invoked the cause of colonial 
freedom, championing Cubans against Spanish tyranny. In the short run 
Cuba alone obtained a circumscribed freedom—but it was saddled with the 
Platt Amendment, giving the us a right of military intervention, and was 
obliged to lease the harbour of Guantánamo back to the occupier. Spain’s 
attempts to crush the Cuban insurgency had so devastated the island that 
Us terms and conditions were accepted with little opposition. In the longer 
view the us was to abstain from acquiring further colonies and to recognize 
Philippine independence—with, once again, a huge military base as a part- 
ing guarantee. us strategists liked bases and trade concessions; but once the 
sparsely populated regions of North America itself had been absorbed, they 
rejected responsibility for administering territory. 

The naive universalism of the Creed—the view that American institu- 
tions and values have universal applicability—is portrayed by Lieven as the 
wellspring of imperial action and aspiration. He argues that the Creed actu- 
ally defines the United States just as Communism did the Soviet Union. 
As a country composed of wave after wave of immigrants, the United 
States is held together by principles and a Constitution, not by ethnicity. 
In Lieven’s view, even supposedly sophisticated and liberal proponents of 
the us vocation for spreading democracy fail to register the impossibility of 
‘nation-building’. He argues that the only us success in spreading democ- 
racy manu militari were the occupations of Germany and Japan, but both 
were already established ‘nations which had embarked on modernization 
long before. For Lieven, the crusading simplicities of us foreign policy are 
too often buttressed by ngos which fail to appreciate the need for stability 
and strong states as the basis for freedom and democracy. 
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The us impulse to global domination not only owes much to the ‘national 
messianism’ of the American Creed but also, for Lieven, derives popular 
backing from the fears and phobias of the ‘antithesis’. In the nineteenth 
century most patrician New Englanders had little stomach for continental 
expansion and, as he shows, it was Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, 
appealing to the South, the West and the frontiersmen, who supplied the 
leadership for continental expansion. In subsequent periods many of the 
empire’s foot soldiers, and not a few of its generals, have come from the 
states of the former Confederacy. Lieven is good at showing the ways in 
which the resentment and bitterness of domestic losers can be channelled 
into new imperial missions. Over the last twenty years the Republican party 
learnt how to harness the sense of humiliation and betrayal felt by many us 
workers as they find their prosperity blighted by declining wage rates and 
outsourcing. us nationalism comprises both the Creed and the antithesis, 
just as conservative versions of French or Indian nationalism manage to 
combine traditional and modern motifs. 

America Right or Wrong focuses mainly on clusters of ideas and senti- 
ments that help to generate popular support for empire, and much less on 
the motor forces of imperial expansion itself. In The Sorrows of Empire (2004), 
Chalmers Johnson has supplied a magisterial account of the impulses 
behind the construction of the extraordinary global network of us military 
bases and facilities. Johnson conveys a sense that there 1s a logic to power 
such that if a large state can seize an advantage, then it will be tempted to 
do so. He also shows how the military themselves will never feel comfort- 
able unless they can pre-empt any potential rival. While they may not press 
for conflict in the first place, the mulitary will always be happy to see their 
global reach extended. In a similar ven Lieven argues that the confronta- 
tions of the Cold War bequeathed a paranoia about security threats from the 
East and a rooted suspicion of Russia and China which still inform the us 
military’s resolve not to allow any ‘peer competitor’ to arise. Prior to 9/11 this 
was Washington’s chief preoccupation and the justification for the revival of 
the ‘Star Wars’ programme. The War on Terror did not mean the abandon- 
ment of this perspective, but allowed it to be pursued by other means. It is 
certainly a breakthrough for us domination that the Pentagon has been able 
to establish new bases not only in the Middle East but also in Afghanistan, 
Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan. 

America’s heavy dependence on oil, and mcreasing dependence on 
imported supplies, is briefly invoked as a factor informing us foreign policy 
and military objectives. In the first three decades of the twentieth century 
the American consumer’s taste for sugar, coffee and bananas was also a 
factor, along with strategic concerns and debt-collecting, in a string of us 
military interventions across the larger Caribbean zone. As regards oil, many 
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citizens of the us know that without cheap fuel their life—including access 
to employment and shopping—would be more difficult. But if us depend- 
ence on oil is not in doubt, why cannot such a rich country rely on normal 
commercial exchanges to obtain it? On the one hand, producers want to sell 
their oil to whoever is willing to pay for it; on the other, endless wars and 
occupations put up the price. If the us could be brought to abandon all its 
overseas military bases and facilities, the defence budget could be cut in half 
and the purchasing power of the us consumer would, if anything, be even 
greater. Europe and Japan are far more dependent on imported oil supplies, 
yet this has not crippled their economies. 

The strength of much of Lieven’s analysis resides in his keen sense of the 
outlook and impulses that animate the us foreign-policy establishment and 
wider political elite. But this focus can be a limitation, too, as he rarely con- 
siders popular forces which might restrain rather than encourage bellicose 
tendencies. His scrutiny of potentially anti-impenal traditions in us history 
is somewhat cursory and mainly invokes ‘the tremendous resilience and 
dynamism of American society, American values and American democratic 
traditions’. He does not examine past occasions when belligerent or impe- 
rial impulses were subdued. For example, the us withdrawal from Vietnam 
was prompted as much by collapsing support for the war at home as by 
the tenacity of the Vietnamese resistance. Anti-war sentiment took several 
years to develop, eventually reaching levels at which it made continued pros- 
ecution of the war politically impossible. Arguments from the American 
Creed—comparing Ho Chi Minh with Washington—were heard but there 
were many other sources of objection, notably pacifism, whether ethical or 
prudential, and the right to national self-determination. Throughout vs his- 
tory there have been significant currents that opposed expansionism without 
necessarily invoking the American Creed, rather because they thought mil- 
itarism would be too costly or would boost the most regressive forces in 
us society. William Lloyd Garrison opposed the Slave Power but was dis- 
trustful of the Creed, famously insisting in the antebellum period that the 
Constitution was a ‘covenant with death and an agreement with hell’. At 
later periods some African Americans, Jewish Americans and Puerto Ricans 
have opposed us national aggrandisement and militarism, not in the name 
of nationalism but precisely because they did not really share, or trust, the 
patriot ethos. 

Iam not arguing that the ‘American Creed’, as defined by Lieven, is wholly 
reactionary or that its tenets do not sometimes run counter to particular acts 
of empire, such as the detentions in Guantánamo. The resonant clauses of 
the Declaration of Independence are the first substantial embodiment of the 
ideal of popular sovereignty; even if white males, most of them gentlemen, 
were assumed adequately to represent ‘the people’. Lieven’s notion of the 
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Creed includes an ideal of racial equality that had a bnef and precarious 
moment of glory during Reconstruction in the late 1860s, but was soon 
overwhelmed by the reintegration of the Southern planters as a subordinate 
component of the national elite. While Lieven gives a thoroughly historical 
account of the ‘antithesis’, the Creed, as he portrays it, has a somewhat time- 
less character. He observes that it ‘comprises the set of great democratic, 
legal and individualist beliefs and principles on which the American state 
and constitution is founded’. He has encountered the Creed during his 
sojourns ın Washington, where it is complacently and ritually invoked by 
columnists, pundits and wonks of every description. But this formidable 
consensus gives little clue as to what has shaped the Creed in the past—and 
mught do so in the future. As Howard Zinn and Eric Foner—among many 
others—have shown, the Creed has always been very much a contested and 
changing entity, not a fixed set of abstract principles. Its dominant form has 
often been conservative and reactionary, with the eventual accommodation 
to more generous or liberal tenets being the work of outsiders—slave rebels, 
abolitionists, anarchists, suffragists, labour organizers, Reds and social 
movement activists. 

Racial equality was not incorporated in the official doxa until very 
recently—the aftermath of the civil rights movement of the mid-twentieth 
century. This ideal did not naturally unfold by some mner logic of the Creed 
but was established by means of repeated, and unfinished, social struggles 
and thanks to a global context of de-colonization and Cold War competi- 
tion, in which the persistence of white supremacy and segregation became 
a serious liability. Those who fought for civil rights—they included some 
very patriotic Communists—were more likely to be animated by a sense 
of justice and human rights than by nationalist or patriotic piety. However, 
power-holders who eventually conceded may well have felt that to do so was 
consonant with the Creed. 

Sometimes it seems that the terms of Lieven’s analysis rely upon 
an unduly restncted definition of us nationalism: ‘Periods of intense 
nationalism—such as the panic leading to the passage of the Aliens and 
Sedition Act in the 1790s, the Know-Nothings of the 1840s, the anti-German 
hysteria of World War 1, the anti-Japanese chauvinism of World War 11 and 
McCarthyism in the 1950s—have been followed by a return to a more tol- 
erant and pluralist equilibrium.’ Several of the episodes mentioned were 
to be succeeded by periods which, in a different way, were surely just as 
formative for us nationalism. The panic of the 1790s was an expression 
of the social fear unleashed by the French Revolution, rather than simply 
of nationalism as such. It was followed by the far more successful Anti- 
Federalist campaign waged by Jefferson and the Democratic Republicans. 
Jefferson’s victory in 1800, the Louisiana Purchase, the War of 1812 and the 
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disintegration of Federalism laid the basis for what was in many ways the 
first real surge of American nationalism, a moment captured in the compo- 
sition of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’. The Republican Party of the 1850s took 
on the Know-Nothings of the American Party and asserted a nationalism 
that was willing to wage a protracted and bloody conflict to save the Union, 
a quintessentially nationalist goal. The aftermaths of the two world wars 
witnessed waves of intolerant suppression of those deemed to be subversive. 
And it was defeat in Vietnam which did more to curb imperial practices than 
revulsion against McCarthyism. 

The United States is not really the ‘young country’ its cheerleaders some- 
times claim: Lieven notes that, as an entity with a continuous political history 
and tradition, it is one of the oldest states in the world. The only major dis- 
ruption in this history was a Civil War that did not, in the end, much qualify 
or dilute its ethno-religious core, and actually strengthened the definition of 
the Creed. While many us citizens believe that the term wasp (White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant) is now redundant, Lieven points out that to date, only 
one man has been elected to the presidency who was not a wasp, and he did 
not finish his term. Daniel Lazare’s striking analysis of these issues in The 
Frozen Republic (1996), a work that does not appear in Lieven’s generally 
very helpful bibliography, focuses on the cult of the Constitution which is 
central to the Creed. He shows that the us political system, with its ancient 
first-past-the-post, winner-takes-all structure, and its over-representation of 
small, rural states, has—at least up to now—conferred a sort of veto power 
on the nationalist ‘heartland’. And all Americans, however un-wasp by birth 
or inclination, are locked into an embrace with this deeply entrenched 
national structure. 

In his chapter on ‘American Nationalism, Israel and the Middle East’ 
Lieven identifies a rare case where the United States has allowed an alliance 
to determine the objective, rather than, as Rumsfeld prefers, the objective 
determining the alliance. Unwavering support for Israel has been central 
to us foreign policy. The'resolute alignment with all Israeli governments 
has created more problems than it has solved for us imperial interests ın 
the Middle East. Israeli military power no doubt intimidates Arab states but 
Israel could not, for obvious reasons, openly join the coalition against Iraq. 
us supporters and clients in the Arab world have been repeatedly under- 
mined by their patron’s refusal to discipline its ally. 

us support for Israel has stemmed not only from the considerable power 
of arrac, but also from the support of the Christian Coalition and the neo- 
cons. On balance big oil ‘and the Pentagon have found the alliance with 
Israel more of a liability than an asset. Lieven suggests that many in the 
Christian Coalition have theological reasons for supporting Jewish settlers 
in the Holy Land, so that, as Jerry Falwell puts it, ‘the Bible belt must be 
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Israel’s security belt’. Lieven also reminds us of how recently much of the 
Midwest was cleared of its native peoples, and how this memory has been 
kept alive in song, story and film. He is not surprised that one group of set- 
tler colonialists can empathize with another. The us political system gives 
great leverage to regionally concentrated lobbies and allows them to project 
their special concerns on the global stage with superpower clout. The Cuban 
Americans of Miami and the Polish Americans of the Northwest have done 
likewise. Lieven points out that the expansion of naro into Eastern Europe 
was prompted by such lobbies, rather than by a strategic assessment of how 
to promote disarmament and demilitanization. 

Lieven believes it to be a us delusion that it can repeat in the Middle East 
something like the chain of revolutions which threw off Soviet power in 
Eastern Europe. He argues that the analogy simply does not hold, because 
nationalism in the Middle East is anti-Western, or at least anti-American. 
The United States, having backed local dictatorships and condoned Israeli 
expansionism, will be the target rather than the beneficiary of any ground- 
swell of Arab nationalism. us corporations seeking resources or contracts 
will not be welcome, and the values of Hollywood and Madison Avenue will 
yar. So far as it goes, the argument from Middle Eastern, presumably Arab, 
nationalism is a convincing one. 

Though he is not uncritical of the European states and Union, most of the 
comparisons Lieven draws between the us and Europe are favourable to the 
latter. Europeans are less nationalistic and bellicose than Americans, espe- 
cially Texans and denizens of the Anglo-Saxon us ‘heartland’. The individual 
European nations harbour nationalist phobias and demons which are just as 
dangerous as those of their American counterparts, as witness the impact of 
Le Pen or Haider. But Europe as a whole has no equivalent to the ‘antithesis — 
to ‘love it or leave it’ or ‘America Right or Wrong’. And the universalism of the 
European ‘thesis’, such as it is, takes a less determinate form. 

Despite outbursts of nativism, the dominant ethos of the United States 
has been more welcoming to the 1mmigrant, provided he or she 1s willing 
to embrace the American Creed and ‘way of life-—though admittedly this 
welcome has not extended to many Hartian refugees. Europe discourages 
immigrants, and openly racist politicians have gathered greater support. But 
the European Union ‘thesis’ cultivates a different sort of ‘multiculturalism’, 
based on collectivites rather than individuals. It is multilingual as well as 
multicultural. The former Communist states of Eastern Europe have joined 
or—like Turkey—are applying to join the European Union. The us is not 
looking for new member states, distrusts all supra-national bodies and will 
not surrender an iota of sovereignty. 

Lieven is nght to draw attention to the way in which a messianic, narcis- 
sistic and self-interested great power provokes a nationalist reaction. But the 
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dilemmas of us power go deeper than this: substantive issues of political 
economy and of class are also at stake. Democratic forces in the Middle East 
will not favour the alienation of local resources, and are deeply suspicious of 
the backstairs deals with mullahs, whether in Iran or elsewhere, which have 
smoothed the invaders’ path. In Iraq the us occupation authorities sought 
to ban Al Jazeera, one of the few signs of the emergence of a democratic 
civil society in the Middle East. Indeed the United States remains the natu- 
ral ally of local elites, however repressive, corrupt or fanatically Islamicist, 
and not of the democratic middle class, let alone the toilers and the dispos- 
sessed. The workers in the cotton fields of Uzbekistan or Tajikistan, and the 
oil fields of Saudi Arabia or Iraq, may demand not only the vote—important 
as that is—but also a tangible transformation in their condition. 

Class forces are by no means entirely ignored. Indeed, Lieven invokes 
them in his conclusion when he warns: ‘If the [us] middle classes con- 
tinue to crumble, they may . . . take with them one of the essential pillars of 
American political stability and moderation.’ Like other ‘anti-imperialists’ 
before him, including J. A. Hobson in his classic study Imperialism, Lieven 
sees the imperial project as inimical to the interests of most citizens of the 
metropolis. He urges a curbing of the brazen inequalities of us capitalism 
and better guarantees of social security. He believes that a more regulated 
capitalism is possible, offering a decent existence to all, whereas empire 
actually places heavy burdens on the us taxpayer. But to persuade the us elite 
and ‘political classes’ of all this will require the sort of popular pressure and 
crisis of power that helped to bring about withdrawal from Vietnam. 

When it was suggested that the eagle should be adopted as the centre- 
piece of the seal of the new republic, Benjamin Franklin famously riposted 
that if a bird was required for this role, a turkey would be far more appro- 
priate and desirable. While Lieven furnishes a generally excellent critique 
of mainstream vs political culture, he overlooks the irony and sarcasm of 
subaltern cultures—from, Michael Moore to the Simpsons, from Chomsky 
to Counterpunch—that might also help to puncture imperial and nationalist 
pretensions. Nonetheless, America Right or Wrong triumphs as a sustained 
essay in comparative pe and a pathbreaking study of a demiurge of the 
modern world. 
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Amid the recent outpouring of books and articles rehabilitating the purposes 
and practices of empire, two works have stood out for their unflinching scru- 
tiny of British colonialism in Kenya. David Anderson's Histories of the Hanged 
and Caroline Elkins’s Britain’s Gulag provide complementary accounts of the 
Mau Mau Emergency, the former an overall study of the rebellion, the lat- 
ter focusing on the Kikuyu experience of repression, and in particular on 
the mass detention camps through which at least 160,000 Africans passed 
between 1952 and 1960. Anderson, a British Africanist, has mined the sub- 
stantial body of court records of the Mau Mau trials preserved in the Kenya 
National Archive and reconstructs a detailed account of the rebellion, pro- 
viding a vivid portrait of the struggle for Nairobi. His Histories of the Hanged 
is the best book to appear on the Kenya Emergency so far. Elkins, at Harvard, 
had originally intended to write ‘a history of the success of Britain’s civilizing 
mission in the detention camps of Kenya’ as her doctoral thesis; finding that 
British official records had been systematically destroyed on Kenyan inde- 
pendence in 1963, she was driven to attempt an oral history of the Emergency 
from the Kikuyu side. In her interviews with some three hundred men and 
women, which provide the bulk of the material for her trenchant book, she 
discovered an appalling catalogue of hardship, abuse, torture and murder. 
Anderson and Elkins are not, to be sure, the first to reveal the scale and 
horror of the British response to the rebellion, under the governorship of Sir 
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Evelyn Baring, scion of the banking dynasty and son of the British Consul- 
General in Egypt. In terms of imperial brutality, it was on a par with the 
suppression of the United Irishmen in the r7gos and Indian mutineers 
in the 1850s. As well as informing such works as Ngiigi wa Thiong’o’s 
A Grain of Wheat, the Emergency has been the subject of much scholarly 
investigation, above all in Kenya, over the past few decades. But whereas 
studies such as Robert Edgerton’s excellent Mau Mau: An African Crucible 
(t990) passed virtually unnoticed in mainstream consciousness at the time, 
the two volumes under review have received considerable coverage. What 
accounts for the shift? Much of the contemporary resonance of Anderson’s 
and Elkins’s books must stem from the renewed awareness of imperial- 
ism created by the Blair government’s participation in the invasion of Iraq. 
Abu Ghraib, Falluja and British troops’ brutalization of prisoners in Basra 
all haunt these pages, in which the Empire’s disgraceful record in Kenya 
receives the scrupulous attention it deserves. 

The Mau Mau revolt was in large part a response to white land-grabbing 
in Kenya. Settlement had been accelerated after 1902 as a means of repaying 
the exorbitant cost of the Mombasa—Lake Victoria railway, through the devel- 
opment of commercial agriculture in the colony. The British had established 
the East Africa Protectorate in 1895, and instituted direct rule in 1920. Asian 
immigrants had built the railway and provided the empire with dependable 
clerical staff and service-sector workers. But as in Rhodesia, white settle- 
ment was the core of imperial policy. It increased steadily after the First 
World War and accelerated sharply after 1945, the settler population going 
from 21,000 in 1938 to 40,000 in 1953, with about 2,500 white-owned 
farms. Astonishingly, the settlers’ numbers doubled during the course of 
the Emergency—making it plain that the Colonial Office had no intention 
of abandoning white rule. London’s arms-length system of government and 
investment in racial hierarchy had made the white settlers the most power- 
ful actors in Kenyan politics, blocking any concessions to the black majority 
whose land they had expropriated. The ethnic group most affected by white 
settlement were the Kikuyu, who numbered 1.4 million by the late 1940s, 
and had increasingly been subjected to land hunger and wage squeezes as 
white settlement displaced them from their fertile highlands. Prevented 
from owning land outside the Native Reserves, as of the early 1930s most 
Kikuyu faced a choice of three forms of destitution: to return to the depleted 
soils and land shortages of the Reserves; work Europeans’ land outside the 
Reserves as insecure tenants; or join those flooding into Nairobi’s Eastland 
slums in search of employment. 

The settlers’ stranglehold on the political system was strengthened by 
an agricultural boom during the Second World War, making less likely any 
compromise with the moderate nationalist movement that had emerged in 
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the 1920s, led by such figures as Jomo Kenyatta. By the early 1950s, a space 
had been created for the development of the mass revolutionary movement 
among the Kikuyu that has become known as Mau Mau—the British label 
stuck, though ıt had a number of names and was often referred to by its own 
members simply as ‘the Movement’. Trade union activists were among its 
key protagonists, especially around the time of the 1950 general strike, anda 
prominent role was played by ex-servicemen, radicalized by the anti-colonial 
movement in India during the Second World War. (Waruhiu Itote, better 
known by his nom de guerre ‘General China’, recalled in his memoirs that he 
had also been influenced by the Haitian Revolution, recounted to him by an 
African American soldier.) 

The Movement derived support from three overlapping sources. In 
the Reserves, there was bitter resentment against both the settlers and the 
British-appointed chiefs, who prospered through their collaboration with 
the authorities. A second strand consisted of the ‘squatters-—Kikuyu fami- 
lies who had moved to the white farms of the Rift Valley or White Highlands 
as tenant farmers, but were gradually pushed out, evicted or forcibly ‘repatri- 
ated’ from the 1940s on, their wages and living standards falling dramatically. 
They were to form the backbone of the insurrection in the countryside, where 
guerrilla forces were known as the Land and Freedom Army. These were 
complemented by a third, urban component—the Kikuyu living in Nairobi, 
either unemployed or working as railwaymen, street-vendors, taxi-drivers, 
porters. Activists here ensured that Nairobi was, in Anderson’s words, ‘the 
Mau Mav's beating heart’, 

The rebels’ distinctive mode of recruitment was the practice of oathing— 
a Kikuyu tradition designed to enhance solidarity in times ofhardship, which 
had been taken up by squatters resisting eviction in the mid-4os. It had then 
spread to Nairobi and the Reserves, and was in the process transformed into 
an oath of fidelity to the anti-colonial resistance, broken on pain of death. 
British propaganda subsequently made much of the ritual elements of the 
oathing ceremony, as atavistic throwbacks among a semi-savage people; 
Anderson in particular draws attention to the often coercive nature of the 
oaths. But it is clear that by 1951, the Movement enjoyed broad mass sup- 
port among Kikuyu; its militants soon wrested control of the Kenya African 
Union from the moderates and began to acquire weapons and cash, often 
by criminal means, to prepare for armed anti-colonial struggle. The govern- 
ment responded to raids and attacks on collaborators by levying punitive 
collective fines on villages, and violence escalated during 1952; in October of 
that year, the assassination of Paramount Chief Waruhiu prompted Baring, 
the colony's newly arrived Governor, to declare a state of emergency. 

The British were confronted with an underground revolutionary move- 
ment about which they knew very little, and which had already enlisted 
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the great majority of the Kikuyu in its ranks and was looking to extend its 
influence to other tribal groups. Baring adopted the settlers’ line, identify- 
ing any African nationalists as ‘Mau Mau’—and immediately imprisoning 
Kenyatta as the man behind the rebellion, when he was in fact one of its 
leading opponents. Though the British initially thought cordon-and-search 
operations combined with mass arrests would decapitate the movement and 
bring about its speedy collapse, their hopes for a return to normality were 
soon dashed. For the moment, the Movement held the initiative in Nairobi, 
dominating the African districts of the city and organizing boycotts of public 
transport and collaborationist businesses. Anderson describes how urban 
militants ‘had taken their message to the mass of unskilled and illiterate 
Kikuyu’, appealing to ethnic solidarity, ‘but also to the embryonic class- 
consciousness of the unemployed, the disadvantaged and the dispossessed’. 
This proved ‘a potent mix’. One of the great strengths of Anderson’s account 
is his ability to get down to street level. We encounter Kariithi Muthomo, an 
activist arrested on his way to carry out an assassination in January 1954, 
and Hussein Mohamed, the Special Branch informer who betrayed him for 
‘a handsome retainer of up to 100 shillings each month’ (the average African 
wage was 77 shillings). Mohamed was shot in broad daylight for his treach- 
ery and left to die in the gutter, Muthomo, by contrast, when sentenced to 
hang for possession of a firearm, defiantly told the judge: ‘I am dying for my 
land and I am not afraid to die for that.’ 

The man who broke the rebellion in Nairobi was General George Erskine, 
who had served in Palestine against the Zionist insurgency. Operation Anvil 
began on 24 April 1954 and continued for a month. British troops and 
men from the Kenya Police Reserve—in which settlers were prominent— 
rounded up and screened the city’s African population, with over 24,000 
Kikuyu being detained in hastily erected barbed-wire enclosures. This was, 
as Anderson observes, ‘a simply astonishing number: nearly half the total 
number of Kikuyu in the city had been imprisoned without trial’, for lack of 
identity papers or for carrying a union card, or else after being picked out by 
hooded informants. The crackdown came before the Movement was strong 
enough to sustain such a blow and, though it still had sufficient support 
to pose a continued challenge in the countryside, it was never well-enough 
armed or organized to have any serious prospect of victory. By 1957 the Land 
and Freedom Army was pinned down in the central forests, and militarily 
all but defeated. 

Operation Anvil was the turning point in the struggle, and Anderson 
does it full justice. Less adequate is his account of the ‘villagization’ cam- 
paign which began in June 1954; though he acknowledges it was the ‘most 
punitive measure’ carried out by the British, he devotes less than half a page 
of text to it. This is a very serious gap but, fortunately, it is filled by Elkins, 
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who identifies forced resettlement of the Kikuyu as a key element of the 
counterinsurgency. Here the British drew on the Malayan experience, dupli- 
cating General Templer’s methods against the communist guerrillas. By the 
end of 1955, over a million Kikuyu had been marched out of their home- 
steads and resettled behind barbed wire in 804 villages, in an attempt to 
isolate anti-colonial fighters from their supporters, a decade before Samuel 
Huntington introduced ‘strategic hamlets to Vietnam. Ruth Ndegwa told 
Elkins of the experience: 


We had not been given any warning beforehand that our houses were going 
to be burned. No one in the whole ndge knew that we were to move. The 
police just came one day and drove everybody out of their homes, while the 
Home Guards burned the houses right behind us. Our household goods 
were burned down, including the foodstuffs like maize, potatoes and beans, 
which were in our stores. Everything, even our clothes were burned down. 
One only saved what one was wearing at the time. 


She was transported to the ‘protected village’ of Kiamariga, having been 
separated from her children in the process, only to find that she and the 
other new villagers were expected to construct it themselves. These Kikuyu, 
mostly women and children, were used as forced labour to build their 
own huts—until they had done so, Elkins was told, they ‘just slept on the 
ground’—and to erect perimeter fences intended more to keep them in 
than rebels out. They found themselves subjected to a police regime more 
restrictive than anything in apartheid South Africa. Dissent was inevitably 
punished by beatings, rape, torture and murder. The new villages were 
stalked by hunger and disease. This, Elkins discovered, was the reality of 
Britain’s ‘civilizing mission’. 

Elkins’s title, however, comes not from these prison-villages, but from 
the network of detention and hard-labour camps that Baring’s administra- 
tion had established by 1955, known simply as ‘the Pipeline’. Here a truly 
horrific system of re-education was instituted under the inspiration of the 
anthropologist Louis Leakey and the ‘ethnopsychiatrist’ Dr J. C. Carothers. 
The Mau Mau oath, Leakey claimed, could be dissolved by a process of 
confession, followed by a ‘cleansing ceremony’. Detainees were supposed 
to progress along the Pipeline from the initial hard-core screening centres, 
where they were tortured until they admitted taking an oath, to rehabilitation 
through hard labour—though their recalcitrance could reverse the proc- 
ess. The systematic destruction of records for Kenya at the Colonial Office 
makes it impossible to say how many camps there were or how many people 
were detained. Elkins concludes that there were over a hundred camps, but 
acknowledges that individual loyalist chiefs and white settlers also main- 
tained their own punishment and interrogation centres. At the height of 
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the Emergency nearly 80,000 Africans—overwhelmingly Kikuyu, but there 
were also Masai and Kamba detainees—were being held without trial; but, as 
Elkins observes, this was the greatest number at one time and not the overall 
figure, which she estimates at anywhere between 160,000 and 320,000. 

The tortures to which many of those detained were routinely subjected 
were extreme. Several of the former settlers whom Elkins interviewed spoke 
of brutally maiming, even castrating and torturing to death detainees with as 
much concern as they talked about the weather. The British security forces 
were never held to account for actions which could replicate those of the 
Gestapo at its worst. A brief attempt was made to clean up the Kenya Police 
in 1954, with London police commissioner Arthur Young brought in to 
reorganize the force as he had done Malaya’s; but he resigned within a year 
in disgust at both the xp’s methods and Baring’s support for them. One of 
Young’s subordinates privately told Labour mp Barbara Castle that conditions 
in the internment camps ‘were worse than he himself had ever experienced 
in the Japanese prisoner of war camps’. Castle, together with a number of 
other backbenchers, attempted to confront a Conservative government that 
effectively condoned the conduct of the security forces and was engaged in a 
determined cover-up. They received little support, however, from the Labour 
front bench—after all, Attlee had been keen to reconsolidate rather than let 
go of the Empire after the loss of India, and it was not only Conservatives 
who felt the need to cover Britain’s colonial tracks. 

The detention camps and barbed-wire villages by no means exhausted 
the British repertoire of repression. The second great strength of Anderson’s 
account is his devastating examination of the judicial massacre carried out 
in Kenya between 1952 and 1960. Altogether 1.090 men were hanged for 
‘Mau Maw’ offences during the Emergency. Of these, 346 were executed for 
murder, 472 for possessing arms or ammunition, 210 for consorting with 
rebels and 62 for administering illegal oaths. Baring had wanted to include 
possession of flammable materials ın the schedule of capital crimes, but 
Churchill, then Prime Minister, had objected that men would be hanged 
for carrying matches. Anderson puts names to many of these victims— 
Wakianda Gachunga, hanged for possession of two rounds of ammunition, 
and Karanja Hinga, for thirteen rounds—and tells of eight detainees at 
Embakasi camp who, having overpowered their guards and escaped, were 
recaptured and hanged for possession of the guards’ weapons. But more 
than these details, it is the scale of the hangings that is striking: as Anderson 
points out, in Kenya there were ‘more than double the number of executions 
carried out against convicted terrorists in Algeria, and many more than in all 
the other British colonial emergencies of the postwar period—in Palestine, 
Malaya, Cyprus and Aden’. 
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The rebellion in Kenya needs to be set in this wider context. It coincided 
with an upsurge of national liberation movements across Africa, resulting in 
independence for the bulk of the continent's colonies by the early 1960s— 
first Sudan in 1956, then Ghana in 1957, with much of British and French 
Africa following in 1960. The exceptions to this pattern were largely states 
with significant settler populations—Angola, Mozambique, Zimbabwe— 
where protracted wars were fought into the 1970s, and sovereignty not 
gained until 1975 in the case of the former two, and 1980 in the latter. In this 
sense, Kenya’s independence might be regarded as having come relatively 
early, in 1963. But perhaps a closer and more telling comparison is Algeria, 
where there were also a large number of settlers, and where an armed revo- 
lutionary movement forced the retreat of the colonial power in 1962. 

Anderson attempts a certain relativization of the British atrocities through 
comparison with the Mau Mau killings. But important as it is to analyse crit- 
ically the conduct of insurgent forces—including the brutal Lari massacre 
of 1953—the scale is simply incommensurate. Thirty-two white settlers were 
killed during the Emergency, and roughly 1,800 pro-government Africans. 
But as Anderson suggests, the number of Mau Mau rebels killed in combat 
was almost certainly over 20,000, and Elkins argues on the basis of census 
projections that some 130,000 Kikuyu lost their lives. Would white-settler 
rule have survived, as in Rhodesia, if the Movement had not taken up arms? 
Certainly no British government was ever going to dismantle it of its own 
volition. Indeed it was the Movement, against all the odds and in the face 
of horrific repression, that forced the British to withdraw support from the 
white settlers and eventually hand the country over to moderate nationalists. 
Kenyatta, whose Kanu party won the elections of 1963 by a landslide, was 
keen to ensure that the spectre of Kikuyu rebellion did not rise again—above 
all because his regime’s key personnel, and main beneficiaries, were those 
who had been loyal to British rule. (Anderson expresses a certain sympa- 
thy for the latter throughout, in contrast to Elkins’s more uncompromising 
tone.) The official line in Kenya for years echoed Kenyatta’s words in 1968, 
when he wrote that ‘Mau Mau was a disease which has been eradicated and 
must never be remembered again’. 

Nevertheless, the graves of anti-colonial fighters continued to be sites of 
pilgrimage, and rebel veterans’ associations gradually emerged into public 
life; since the 2002 election of Mwai Kibaki, whose family reportedly had 
connections to the Movement, the issues of how to commemorate the dead 
and compensate survivors have been the subject of widespread discussion. 
Needless to say, this has not been the case in the former imperial metropole, 
where amnesia about British crimes in Kenya has been all but total, and the 
outcry at the time of the repression relatively muted—though the killing of 
detainees at Hola camp in 1959 was condemned even by Enoch Powell. To 
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explain this, both Anderson and Elkins point to the government’s success 
in demonizing its opponents, portraying them as savages against whom 
any methods were justified; race, too, would seem to have been an impor- 
tant factor. Even so, the way that all knowledge of the Emergency in Britain 
disappeared in subsequent years is quite astonishing—most people, includ- 
ing those on the left, knew considerably more about the misconduct of the 
French in Algeria and Americans in Vietnam than about that of their own 
authorities in Kenya. 

What explains this myopia? One of the most persistent myths about the 
British Empire concerns its end, now often recalled in a nostalgic haze as a 
dignified, peaceable retreat, and certainly a far cry from the mélées accom- 
panying French withdrawal from its colonies. Obliterated from view have 
been, among others, the catastrophe of Partition in India, the brutal repres- 
sion of insurgency in Malaya and the vicious campaign against the liberation 
movement in Kenya. Anderson and Elkins have painstakingly recovered 
much important material, and it is to be hoped that their work will make 
such omissions impossible in future. Both books perform a valuable service 
in confronting neo-imperial mystifications with the real casualties and costs 
of decolonization. 
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SUSAN WATKINS 
Editorial 


CONTINENTAL TREMORS 


URO-TREATIES have been rejected before, but this season’s 

unscheduled irruption of mass discontent into the internal 

processes of the Union is unprecedented. The repudiation 

of the Ev constitutional treaty in the 2005 French and Dutch 
referenda had quite 4 different character to that combination of apathy 
and disgruntlement which saw Ireland vote down the Nice treaty of 
2001, or Denmark the euro in 2000. There were high turnouts in both 
the Netherlands and: France—63 and nearly 70 per cent, respectively. 
In both countries, relatively marginal forces of the unofficial left played 
a central role in galvanizing the arguments against the treaty. In both, 
the poll had a clear class character: a majority of lower-income work- 
ers, Labour (PvdA) and Socialist supporters voted No, against their party 
leaderships. The young were solidly opposed. 


Developments within the Fu rarely follow a single logic: the multiple 
interactions between, rival state interests, political fortunes, divergent 
economies and outside forces make it particularly prone to the law of 
unintended consequences. The outcomes of this summer’s upsets for 
the future functioning of a 25-state su and for further enlargement 
are unlikely to be an exception. Nevertheless, the first reactions to the 
results from Eu leaders have been predictable enough: fewer votes, more 
marketing. But how to sell their model for Europe remains a problem. 
Founded in the postwar era of Social and Christian Democracy, the EU 
has mutated and dilated into a different sort of institution in the age 
of liberal hegemony, Better than any Eurobarometer poll, the 2005 
referendum campaigns have laid bare the continent’s new political 
landscape. They reveal not only the gulf between electorates and elites, 
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widely remarked, but also the problems of envisioning a politics beyond 
the neoliberal order. 


The Yes camp 


Yet at first sight, the official case for the constitutional treaty seemed 
attractive and plausible enough, and had the overwhelming backing of 
the political and media establishments. Although ‘not perfect’, the treaty, 
it was argued,’ would make the £u more democratic, more efficient, 
more streamlined, more transparent. It would empower the European 
Parliament, limit the use of the single-state veto to essential decisions, 
and lay the basis for a common foreign and defence policy. The result 
would be a stronger Europe, able to exercise a moderating influence on 
the imperial ambitions of the United States. Without it, Timothy Garton 
Ash warned readers of Le Monde on the eve of the vote, the American 
superpower would again be ‘tempted to go it alone’. 


In France, the Yes campaign was launched with a glittering display 
of unanimity at Versailles on 28 February 2005, when Senators and 
Deputies assembled at a special session of Congress to ratify the treaty. 
The media, in full battledress, took up the campaign. Serge Halimi has 
described how, on France Inter, ‘Stéphane Paoli would hand over to 
Bernard Guetta, who would hand over to Pierre Le Marc, who would 
hand over to Jean-Marc Sylvestre’, without a single dissenting voice.? In 
an exemplary mobilization of what Perry Anderson has called the union 
sucrée, the President of the Republic, the leaders of the ump and Socialist 
Party, editorialists from Figaro and L’Express to Le Monde, Libération and 
Le Nouvel Observateur, newscasters and talk-show hosts were joined in 
the Tv studios by a galaxy of celebrities, film stars and footballers, all 
in favour. The Prime Minister of Spain, the President of Poland and 
the German Chancellor flew in to give Chirac their support. A suppos- 
edly neutral government information leaflet mailed to the voters was 
straightforward pro-treaty propaganda, as were the school brochures 


1 In Le Monde, Libération, nrc Handelsblad and Volkskrant, as in El Pais, Corriere della 
Sera, Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, the Guardian, Independent and Financial Times; 
not to mention the New York Times and Washington Post. To 1ts credit, the Economist 
maintained its ultra-liberal scepticism on the treaty throughout. 

> Serge Halimi, ‘Médias en tenue de campagne européenne’, Le Monde diploma- 
tique, May 2005. 

3 Perry Anderson, ‘Union Sucrée’, London Review of Books, 23 September 2004. 
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sent out by the Education Ministry. The Caisse d'épargne mutual-fund 
chairman announced that, ‘thanks to Europe’, he would be increasing 


rates for savers. 


When, despite all this, the No vote began to climb ahead in the polls, the 
tone grew more menacing. Those opposing the treaty were xenophobes, 
racists, anti-Turkish, anti-Pole, anti-Europe. The pages of the liberal 
press filled with transatlantic voices urging the importance of a Yes vote 
to build a ‘European alternative’ to the American superpower. An appeal 
to ‘Our French Friends’ appeared in Le Monde, signed by Wolf Biermann, 
Jürgen Habermas, Alexander Kluge, Günter Grass and others, arguing 
that a No would condemn France to ‘fatal isolation’, with ‘catastrophic 
consequences’ for the central European countries and for relations with 
the United States. A Yes vote was a moral duty: ‘We owe it to the millions 
and millions of victims of our senseless wars and criminal dictator- 
ships.’ Such hysteria notwithstanding, the treaty was ee on May 
29th by 55 to 45 per cent. 

In the Netherlands, the mechanisms of hegemony took a more homely 
form. The press, the party political leaderships, the churches, trade- 
union leaders, employers’ associations, even the Touring Club called for 
a Yes. The Dutch parliament, which had initially called for the referen- 
dum, endorsed the constitutional treaty by 85 per cent. Again, the official 
rhetoric took an increasingly apocalyptic turn as defeat loomed. Premier 
Balkenende raised the spectre of Auschwitz, the economics minister 
spoke of ‘the lights going out’, the justice minister of balkanization and 
war. The vote on June Ist went against the treaty by 62 to 38 percent. 


Reading the treaty 
In both countries, a'key factor in the initial mobilizations for a No vote 


was the treaty itself. The Dutch campaign was largely animated by the 
40,000 militants of the Socialist Party,’ whose signature flying-tomato 





+ ‘A nos amis francais’, Le Monde, 2 May 2005. 

5 Formed ın 1972, with roots in Maoism and the Dutch Communist movement, 
the Socialist Party shifted to a left-social democratic stance in 1991, organizing 
extra-parliamentary campaigns around working-class issues and running its own 
health-care service and. ‘environmental alarm team’. See www.international.sp.nl; 
Servaas Storm and Ro Naastepad, ‘The Dutch Distress’, NLR 20, March-April 2003, 


P. 147. 
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posters attacked both bureaucratism and free-market policies. In the 
Netherlands, the sp pointed out, those claiming a ‘good knowledge’ of 
the treaty opposed it by 85 per cent. The French debate, described by 
Bernard Cassen below, was fuelled by an intensive education campaign 
which reversed the initially favourable majority. The establishment 
message—a more democratic, efficient, transparent Europe, bet- 
ter able to offer an alternative to the us—was in jarring contradiction 
to the text itself. 


For the treaty maintained, virtually unchanged, the uniquely opaque and 
undemocratic architecture of the Eu as it had developed since 1957. The 
supranational Commission, with a monopoly of legislative initiative, 
was still to be appointed by diplomatic bargaining among member-state 
governments; European electorates were denied any right to determine 
the composition of the Union’s executive body. The increasingly power- 
ful heads-of-government summit-meetings of the European Council, 
a European Court of Justice mainly taken up with commercial cases, 
the Central Bank and the intergovernmental Council of Ministers 
comprised the other features of this neo-feudalized institutional land- 
scape. The European Parliament would remain largely consultative, 
with no meaningful power to resist or initiate legislation, although it 
would now be able to propose amendments, which the Commission 
could take up or ignore as it saw fit (this was the ‘more democratic’ ele- 
ment). ‘Streamlined’ referred to the deal cut on the weighted votes of the 
various countries in the Council of Ministers—essentially, an increase 
for Germany at the expense of France, and a slight downward adjust- 
ment for Spain and Poland on the proportions agreed in 2000. Beyond 
the change in Javier Solana’s job description from High Representative 
to Minister for Foreign Affairs, backed up by a diplomatic corps, and 
the appointment of an ex-prime minister to serve for thirty months as 
president of the Council of Ministers, rather than an acting one to serve 
for six, the constitutional treaty contained little new. 


6 Alain Supiot has described the Commussion as ‘a new clergy of technocrats, doc- 
tors of the single-market law’, and the Council, ‘playing the role of Estates-General 
under the ancien régime, charged with a qualitative representation (of member-state 
weightings) rather than a quantitative one, through universal suffrage, of the peo- 
ples of Europe’. Alain Supiot, ‘Anatomie d'un refus’, forthcoming in Sekai. Rather 
than “We, the People’, the constitutional treaty was proclaimed in the name of ‘His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians, the President of the Czech Republic, Her Majesty the 
Queen of Denmark and so on, through the twenty-five assenting heads of state. 
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This was not the ‘political act of foundation’, for which Jiirgen Habermas 
once hoped.” Nor was it a constitution, in the sense of a legal frame- 
work within which different policies may be debated and decided upon; 
instead, the treaty decreed in fine detail what those policies were to be, 
down to the micro-operations of free trade in goods and services. The 
Commission, the European Court and Central Bank were charged with 
driving this neoliberal programme through. Far from laying the basis 
for an independent foreign and defence policy, capable of opposing the 
us, it subordinated all security questions to NaTo’s leadership and main- 
tained the single-country veto on foreign affairs; the ux, or Latvia, could 
shoot down any strategy inimical to Washington. 


The treaty would, im fact, ensure that Europe never had a democratic 
constitution, federal !or otherwise. Rather, it codified afresh the whole 
post-Cold War evolution of the £u, via Maastricht, Amsterdam and Nice: 
the drive towards monetary union; the use of £u law to push through 
the free-market agenda; the practical definition of a ‘common foreign 
policy’ through the wars in Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Iraq; the expan- 
sion eastward and tHe remaking of Europe’s relation with Washington, 
after the fall of the Soviet bloc. A Yes vote would effectively be a retro- 
spective ratification of these developments, which the treaty sought 
to constitutionalize. 


The Twelve 


The new formula for the legitimization of the Eu project carried no 
conviction. But nor could the old ones be stretched to cover what now 
exists. The European Community of the late 1980s had been a peculiar 
hybrid: the Single European Act of 1986—Europe’s narra—decreed the 
transformation of the old customs union into a free-trade area, opening 
the markets of the twelve member states to the unfettered movement of 
goods, capital, labour and services. The fiscal discipline of the European 
Monetary System geared national economies toward public-sector cuts 
and the privatization of state assets. Yet ideologically, Jacques Delors’ 
Commission managed to sustain a vague but lofty vision of prosper- 
ity, security and progress, combining a quasi-Kantian teleology of 
peaceful union, technocratic expertise and the social solidarities of the 


7 Jürgen Habermas, ‘Why Europe Needs a Constitution’, NLR 11, September—October 
2001, p. 6. ‘ 
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cp-sp tradition. It was assumed that the economic and political union 
that was to be the (eventual) end of this process would be democratic, 
and would therefore endow a European Parliament with real legislative 
power. During the 1980s this ideological formula proved very success- 
ful in the zc’s restructuring of the statist dictatorships in Greece, Spain 
and Portugal—countries with strong communist parties and revolution- 
ary traditions—into liberal capitalist democracies, safely docked within 
Western security alliances. 


From 1989, the geopolitics of Europe were in flux. At issue was the 
emergence of a reunited Germany: as the world’s third largest economy 
it would dominate a Mitteleuropa of some 150 million people and could, 
theoretically, negotiate on its own terms with Moscow. Secondly, as Soviet 
tanks rolled back towards the Urals, there was no longer a clear argument 
for NATO’s presence in Europe. Finally, the collapse of Comecon and the 
Warsaw Pact left a swathe of states appealing to the West for economic 
aid and security guarantees. For the us, faced with imposing its order 
in new forms all across the Cold War marchlands—central Europe, the 
Middle East, central Asia, the Korean peninsula—the immediate priori- 
ties in Europe were to prevent any possible rapprochement between Bonn 
and Moscow, by binding Germany more tightly to its Western allies; to 
ensure there were no serious moves towards an independent European 
security policy; and to get the zc to undertake (and fund) the work of 
retooling the central European economies as open capitalist markets, as 
it had done so successfully along the Mediterranean. Promoting politi- 
cal and economic reform in the east was ‘a natural vocation’ for the Ec, 
James Baker told European leaders. The us could position itself as the 
central European countries’ major ally by backing their claims for Ec 
entry, at no cost to itself. Better, enlargement to the east would preclude 
political integration, and therefore the Ec’s emergence as independent 
geopolitical power, by overstretching its feeble federative structures and 
bringing a herd of new wooden horses inside the city walls. 


Kohl was willing to pay dearly for the other powers’ diplomatic assent 
to immediate German reunification; the renunciation of the deutsch- 
mark was not too much. A united Germany would offer to be bound 
by steel threads of monetary and political union for the common good, 


3 ‘A new Europe, a new Nationalism’, Vital Speeches of the Day, 15 January 1990, 
p. 197. 
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so its strength could be ‘beneficial to all’. In December 1989, Delors’ 
Committee of Central Bank governors presented a plan and timetable 
for EMU, which would be amended over the next two years to form the 
basis for the Maastricht treaty. The logic seemed inescapable: monetary 
union would have to entail some sort of political union, and with it an 
increased degree of accountability. The Commission prepared further 
blueprints on foreign policy and home affairs, as ‘pillars’ for what would 
become the European Union. 


Maastricht and Sarajevo 


But political union after 1989 would have to resolve the danger that 
a reunified Germany might dominate any democratic federation of 
European states by its demographic size and economic weight. The 
French elite baulked at this task. Given Britain’s opposition to closer 
federalization, this meant that any genuine process of moving towards 
the political unification of Europe was off the agenda, and with it any 
chance of constitutional democracy. 


Europe’s first steps towards a ‘common foreign policy’ demonstrated a 
similarly provincial outlook, at a time when the cables of Washington’s 
New World Order were being laid across the globe. In January 1991 
Britain and France trooped loyally behind Desert Storm, as the effects 
of American firepower went on display in the Gulf. In Yugoslavia, shock 
therapy implemented by the federal government on World Bank instruc- 
tions had caused over half a million redundancies in 1989, handing 
victory to nationalists in subsequent elections throughout the republics 
of the federation. Germany and Austria, looking for Catholic client states 
in the Balkans, encouraged Croatia and Slovenia to secede, although it 
was Clear that minorities in the multi-ethnic republics would oppose the 
breakaways. When heavy fighting broke out in August 1991 between 
Croatians and the Yugoslav People’s Army, and between Croatian forces 
and Krajina Serbs, Kohl and Genscher pushed for immediate Ec recogni- 
tion of Croatia rather than calling for a comprehensive Yugoslav political 
settlement, which might have safeguarded the minorities’ rights. During 
an all-night pre-Maastricht bargaining session in December 1991, Kohl 
succeeded in securing British backing for Croatian independence by 
offering Major opt-outs on European monetary union and the Social 
Chapter. Similarly, longstanding French proposals for a Eurocorps of 
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some 35,000-50,000 troops, independent of Nato, were temporarily 
given German support.? 


The us moved swiftly to crush any notion of an independent Eurocorps 
and by December 1992 had extracted an agreement from France and 
Germany that any such force would, in practice, be under NATO com- 
mand. But the Ec’s role in encouraging the first steps in the break-up 
of Yugoslavia opened the way for the Clinton Administration to launch 
a concerted diplomatic campaign for the recognition of Bosnian inde- 
pendence, over which even Kohl and Genscher had hesitated. Croatia’s 
war of independence had resulted in some 200,000 refugees, 350,000 
displaced persons and 20,000 dead. Between 1992 and 1994, the war 
in Bosnia produced nearly 2 million refugees or displaced persons and, 
on the most conservative estimates, 70,000 dead." Ideologically, this 
was the end of the European Community’s self-proclaimed mission 
to put an end to war on the old continent. Strategically, the effect of 
the bloodshed was to reveal the powerlessness of European leadership. 
The siege of Sarajevo saw French, British, German and Italian liberals 
crying out for American intervention. Only the threat of Narto fire- 
power, they now argued, could knock some sense into the combatants. 
Albright united Croatian and Bosnian state forces against the Bosnian 
Serbs, backed up by Nato jets. Germany’s Basic Law was amended to 
allow Luftwaffe pilots (under us command) to enforce the no-fly zone. 
In April 1993 Paris and Bonn signalled that, despite the disappearance 
of the Soviet threat, European foreign and security policy would remain 
subordinate to NATO. 


Euromoney 


European monetary union thus proceeded with political union ruled 
out and foreign policy subordinate to Washington’s veto. In this 
sphere, despite the squabbling, Europe’s rulers have found it rela- 
tively easier to unite around a programme of shared interests. Wynne 
Godley has eloquently described the types of economic management 
that were renounced under the Maastricht plan—the role that national 


9 Susan Woodward, Balkan Tragedy: Chaos and Dissolution after the Cold War, 
Washington, pc 1995, pp. 184, 464. 

1° According to Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger, Washington was concerned 
that Germany was ‘getting out ahead of the us’: Woodward, Balkan Tragedy, p. 196. 
= Woodward, Balkan Tragedy, pp. 464, 283, I. 
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governments might! play in determining the optimum level of public 
provision, the burden of taxation, the allocation of expenditures, the 
extent and financing of deficits; interest rates, exchange rates, inflation, 
growth, employment, and the distribution of income and wealth. 


The incredible lacuna i in the Maastricht programmes that, while it contains 

a blueprint for the establishment and modus operandi of an independent 

central bank, there 1s no blueprint whatever of the analogue, in Community 

terms, of a central government. Yet . . . without such institutions, EMU 

would prevent effective action by individual countries and put nothing 

in its place.” 
In effect, rather than a political federation, Europe's elites have opted 
for an unspoken policy union. The rigid fiscal and exchange-rate caps 
of the single currency system, Maastricht ‘convergence criteria’ and the 
Stability Pact rule out the options of devaluation and deficit funding, 
leaving the twelve disparate economies of the eurozone with no other 
mechanisms for cyclical and other adjustments than to wring conces- 
sions from labour. Ultimately, the largest eurozone economies, Germany, 
France and Italy, would be forced to adjust to the Anglo-Saxon share- 
holder agenda of low-wage, unprotected labour and marketized services. 
Even during recessions, European Central Bank interest rates have been 
held at ‘anti- inflationary’ levels, whose only discernible logic appears to 
be grinding down the stubbornly resilient Rhenish model. In Germany, 
domestic demand has remained depressed, unemployment high and 
growth low. The introduction of the new currency itself in January 2002 
was accompanied by.a further downturn. 

' 

This is the context fot the sharp class divisions over the ‘neoliberal treaty’ 
that manifested thernselves in the French and Dutch referenda. In the 
Netherlands, 58 per cent of Labour voters turned against their party 
leadership. Measured by educational attainment, 71 per cent of those with 
‘lower’ and 64 per cent with ‘middling’ qualifications voted No, compared 
to 52 per cent of ‘higher’ . Under Wim Kok’s Labour-led governments 





™ Wynne Godley, ‘The Hole in the Treaty’, in Perry Anderson and Peter Gowan, eds, 
The Question of Europe, London 1997, pp. 174-5. Godley continues: ‘I sympathise 
with the position of those . . . who, faced with the loss of sovereignty, wish to get 
off the Emu train altogether. I also sympathize with those who seek integration 
under the jurisdiction of some kind of federal constitution with a federal budget 
very much larger than that of the Community. What I find totally baffling is the 
position of those who are arming for economic and monetary union without the 
creation of new political institutions (apart from a new central bank).’ 
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in the 1990s, and under Balkenende since 2002, the Netherlands has 
become more Anglo-Saxon than the ux in terms of its real-estate bubble, 
stockmarketization of household wealth, and the replacement of indust- 
rial and public-sector jobs by a low-wage service sector.” The result has 
been increasing polarization between winners and losers, and growing 
social tensions. In the wealthy enclaves of Heemstede and Bloemendaal 
the national percentages of the Dutch referendum on the Eu treaty were 
reversed: 57 and 61 per cent voted in favour. 


In France, 56 per cent of Socialist Party supporters voted No, as did 79 
per cent of blue-collar workers and 71 per cent of the unemployed. In 
the poorest parts of Marseilles and the mining districts of the Nord—Pas 
de Calais, the Nos were respectively 78 and 84 per cent. In households 
with an income of under €1,500 per month, 66 per cent were against the 
treaty. The majority of No voters, 52 per cent, gave ‘discontent with the 
current economic and social situation in France’ as a principal reason for 
their vote (compared to 35 per cent who opposed Turkish membership of 
the Ev). The notion ofa ‘French social model’ can be misleading. Jospin 
and his finance ministers Strauss-Kahn and Fabius privatized high-profile 
public assets, slashed top income-tax rates and business surcharges and 
held down public spending.’ Raffarin continued the process. Though 
there is more statutory labour-force protection, trade-union membership 
is far lower in France than in the ux; both Fpr and labour productivity 
rates are notably higher. Above all, the high unemployment rates firmly 
associated with the anti-labour project of the zu’s economic policy have 
hit hardest the lower-income earners and the young. By contrast, the 
French upper-middle classes have done very well out of neoliberalism; in 
central Parisian arrondissements, where property prices have soared, the 
Yes vote was 66 per cent. Among those earning over €4,500 a month, 74 
per cent were in favour. In Neuilly the figure was 82.5 per cent. 


Europes of 2003 


The raison d'être for the constitutional treaty was ru enlargement. If 
this was initially an American policy, it was championed by Germany 
and Britain from early on. In 1993 the Commission set the bar low on 
criteria for accession: a functioning market economy, stable institutions, 


5 Storm and Naastepad, ‘The Dutch Distress’, NLR 20. 
4 ‘Le Sondage sort des urnes’, www.ipsos.fr. 
15 Sebastian Budgen, ‘The French Fiasco’, NIR 17, Sept-Oct 2002. 
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ability to adhere to Eu rules. During the course of the 1990s, as inter- 
governmental quarrels broke out over which countries should be 
favoured, implementation of the 97,000-page acquis communautaire of 
EU law was added to the list. With no agreement on how to revise the 
treaties for an expanded £u, core countries pushed through a possible 
‘enhanced cooperation’ option in Amsterdam in 1997, permitting multi- 
speed integration. The decision on voting procedures after enlargement 
was rescheduled forthe Nice Intergovernmental Conference in 2000. 
! 

In the run-up to Nice, the three major member states set out their posi- 
tions. Speaking at Humboldt University in May 2000, Fischer called for a 
democratic federation of Europe’s nation-states; a Europe-wide parliament 
with ‘real legislative powers’; a second chamber, consisting of elected 
members from national parliaments; a federal government and president, 
with executive powers; and a founding constitution. Chirac responded 
in June, in a speech, to the Bundestag: opposing a federal government, 
proposing a stronger union of nation-states with decision-making based 
on majority votes. He seconded the call for a new constitution. It might 
be drafted by a Convention, similar to the body that was then drawing 
up a charter of fundamental tights for the Eu (an attempt to polish up 
Brussels’ image after the entire Commission under Jacques Santer had 
been forced to resign in 1999 over charges of corruption). Blair, striving 
for an equally symbolic podium, delivered his intervention at the Warsaw 
Stock Exchange. In Britain’s view, a constitutional debate need not neces- 
sarily end with an actual constitution; a treaty of treaties could be just 
as good. Most importantly, the veto-granting European Council should 
retain the political direction of the xu. In December 2000 the Nice rcc 
agreed vote weightings for a 25-state Eu, and set 2004 as the deadline for 
a final treaty ‘establishing a constitution for Europe’. By then, the three 
Baltic republics, Poland, Hungary, the Czech republic, Slovakia, Slovenia, 
Malta and Cyprus would have joined. 


Propelled forward by the ambitions of small-state prime ministers, the 
Convention on the Future of Europe assembled in the Eu Parliament 
building in Brussels in February 2002. But just as war in the Gulf and 
the Balkans had been the backdrop to the Maastricht negotiations, so 
now the deliberations of Giscard d’Estaing and his colleagues were played 
out against the bombardment and occupation of Afghanistan and Iraq. 
While Youth and Civil Society made their depositions to the Convention, 
Guernica was shrouded, wmMp mythology confected, a battle-fleet 
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assembled in the Mediterranean. Over a million people in London, two 
million in Madrid, three million in Rome might march against the inva- 
sion of Iraq, but Aznar in Spain, Berlusconi in Italy, Barroso in Portugal, 
Blair in Britain, Rasmussen in Denmark, Medgyessy in Hungary, Miller 
in Poland and Havel in the Czech Republic trumpeted their support for 
it in a joint statement to the Wall Street Journal. 


This was the occasion for Jiirgen Habermas and Jacques Derrida’s joint 
appeal for a ‘core Europe’.” Evoking the ‘morally obscene’ preparations 
of the war machine, and the ‘civilized barbarism’ of coolly planned 
death and destruction—‘of how many residential districts and hospi- 
tals, how many houses, museums and markets?’—the two philosophers 
explained that ‘the war has made Europeans conscious of the failure 
of their common foreign policy’. The worldwide debate over the legal- 
ity of the us invasion had, they felt, sharpened faultlines between the 
‘Anglo-American countries’, the central and eastern European countries, 
and ‘Old Europe’. If the Eu was not to fall apart, the countries of its 
humanitarian core should make use of the mechanisms for ‘enhanced 
cooperation’ agreed at Amsterdam and once again become the zU’s loco- 
motive, moving forward to determine a European foreign policy that 
would be based on the norms of international law. 


In fact, of course, the core countries had already shown their hands. The 
enlargement over which they had presided—the accessions of the new 
countries had been formally agreed in October 2002, a month before 
unsc Resolution 1441—had permanently altered the balance of power 
within the zu. De Villepin’s sonorous remonstrations in the Security 
Council were accompanied by assurances from the French ambassador 
to Washington that a second un resolution was anyway unnecessary, 
and Chirac’s offer of free passage for us bombers through France’s air- 
space. The following spring, bicentenary of Toussaint L’Ouverture’s 
declaration of Haitian independence, Chirac and De Villepin sealed 
their reconciliation with Bush and Powell in a joint invasion of Port-au- 
Prince. While the Convention in Brussels proclaimed the promotion of 


© Retort’s Afflicted Powers, London 2005, is one of the best evocations of the time. 
7 Jurgen Habermas and Jacques Derrida, ‘February 15, or, What Binds Europeans 
Together: Plea for a Common Foreign Policy, Beginning in Core Europe’, ın Levy et 
al, eds, Old Europe, New Europe, Core Europe, London 2005. 

18 The Turkish parliament’s rejection of the Pentagon's demand to use their coun- 
try for a land attack on northern Iraq had much more impact on the course of 
the invasion. 
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peace as Europe’s Number One objective, Schroeder was preparing to 
make Germany the second biggest force in nato-occupied Afghanistan, 
replete with its American torture chambers. 


Blair and Chirac : 


At the Convention for the Future of Europe, London had once again taken 
charge of the drafting. John Kerr, former head of the British Foreign 
Office, ran the Convention Secretariat and penned successive versions 
of the constitutional treaty." Unsurprisingly, the British press could 
announce in December 2003 that the end product changed almost noth- 
ing: the European Council’s rule was upheld; the veto maintained on tax, 
social security policy, foreign policy; ‘enhanced cooperation’ could not 
apply to areas with defence implications; even workers’ right to strike, 
though enshrined in the charter, was granted only ‘in accordance with 
national laws’. 


Meanwhile, the details of the zu accession deal were agreed elsewhere. 
The new member states would be given second-class status: direct pay- 
ments under the Common Agricultural Policy would apply to them at 25 
per cent of western rates, labour mobility would be limited and Structural 
Fund payments set at less than half those of Greece, Spain, Portugal and 
Ireland. Negotiations over vote weightings remained deadlocked—two of 
the huits mercénaires, Spain and Poland, refusing to give up their favour- 
able allowances from: Nice—until the bombings at Atocha Station, and 
Aznar’s exploitation of them, brought Zapatero’s Socialist government 
to power in the March 2004 elections. One of Zapatero’s first acts was to 
offer to reduce the Spanish vote. 


It was at this point that Blair, rattled by the ux tabloid press, announced 
that he would put the constitutional treaty to a referendum (after the 
British general election of 2005) and Chirac decided to make good his 
own pledge, given in 2002. The Maastricht treaty only just scraped 
through on the last referendum France had held on zu matters. But then 
the establishment had been split, with powerful opposition to the treaty 
from the Gaullist Right, led by Séguin. Now it appeared to be united 
around the Anglo-French pabulum Giscard brought home from Brussels. 
Initial polls were Favourable, Chirac’s calculation looked safe enough. 


19 Peter Norman, The Accidental Constitution, and ed., Brussels 2005, pp. 32-3. 
Thatcher’s protégé Arthur Cockfield had drafted the Single European Act, and Leon 
Brittan the 1993 Copenhagen Criteria for su admission. 
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But a decade had gone by since Maastricht had been put to the vote. In 
the interim, popular anger at everything that it represented, or which 
had been imposed on the country by successive governments in its 
name, had been steadily deepening—to a point where even the conform- 
ist ranks of the ps leadership could not be held together. Once Fabius, 
sensing the mood from below, and hoping to topple his rival in the party, 
opted to defy the line, the consensus of respectable opinion was broken. 
The mobilization of arrac and its allies, extraordinary in scale and ingen- 
uity, did the rest. 


Barbarians inside the gates 


Media reactions to the French and Dutch referenda demonstrated, 
once again, a striking unanimity. The No voters were irrational, if not 
pathological—motivated by ‘pain, fear, anguish, fury’, according to 
Libération. Le Monde thought the vote expressed ‘a deep regression’; it 
was ‘an identity crisis’ to the New York Times. For the Guardian, France 
was ‘deeply divided, ill-at-ease, fearful and mistrustful . . . agonised and 
unhappy’. In the eyes of Timothy Garton Ash, it was ‘a no of fear. Fear 
of immigration. Fear of change’. Although it was clear that the majority 
against the treaty were Socialist supporters, broadly of the centre-left, 
they were driven by ‘nationalism, xenophobia, dogmatism’ (Le Monde), 
by ‘unthinkable xenophobia’ (Libération); it was ‘France for the French’ 
(Guardian). At the same time, they were ‘infantile’, ‘regressive’. ‘It was 
the politics of Peter Pan’, according to one Guardian columnist. ‘Foucault 
would have appreciated the correlation between knowledge and power’, 
Alain Badiou has suggested: ‘The oui was the choice of enlightened opin- 
ion (experts of all stripes, including the journalists), the non was that of 
the ignorant. Criticisms of Chirac’s decision to hold a referendum took 
up the same argument: matters as important as Europe should not be 
entrusted to an ignorant mass.’ In this context No voters, whether of left 
or right, would inevitably be labelled as ‘barbarians’. 


For Anglophone commentators, Chirac and the French political leader- 
ship were much to blame. It was not just that their economic reforms 
were behind schedule; after all, Berlusconi’s were more laggard still. The 
key point was that they had failed to inculcate their electorate with the 
conviction that there is no alternative. But for tough-minded neoliberals 
there was a silver lining. The French Centre-Left was in crisis: not only 





2° Alain Badiou, 18 May 2005, unpublished text ın circulation. 
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had most of the leadership of the ps been abandoned by most of its vot- 
ers, but on 4 June Francois Hollande and Dominique Strauss-Kahn, 
expelling Fabius and his associates from the executive committee of the 
party, deepened the split within it. The crisis of the Centre-Right ump is 
just as acute as that of the ps. But if Washington’s candidate of choice, 
Nicolas Sarkozy, can break free of the lame-duck Chirac—De Villepin 
government, and Schroeder, for all his reforming merits, is ousted by 
the cpu in Germany; by 2007 the leadership of Europe could be recast 
with a more trustworthy pro-American trio in Paris, London and Berlin. 
A smoother period of transatlantic relations should ensue. 


How reliable would 4 Merkel or Sarkozy government prove? The spp’s 
loss of North Rhine-Westphalia in May 2005 was due as much to absten- 
tions by social-democrat voters, unimpressed by Schroeder's tax-breaks 
for companies and benefit cuts for the unemployed, as to a swing to the 
cpu. Merkel is a more ideological Atlanticist than Schroeder, but her 
party bloc has close ties with the middle-sized German companies at 
the heart of the Rhenish model. If he wins in 2007, Sarkozy will still 
have to face the problem of a French electorate that has punished every 
deregulating, privatizing government of the past two decades by ejecting 
it from office at the end of one term. May 2005 saw another genera- 
tion of French youth secure a political education for itself in the cafés, 
streets and meeting halls. Ejecting the barbarians from the city may not 
be such an easy task.' The real fear we are dealing with,’ Slavoj Žižek 
has commented, 


is the fear that the No itself provoked within the new European political 
elite. It was the fear that people would no longer be so easily convinced 
by therr ‘post-political’ vision. And so for all the others, the No is a mes- 
sage and expression of hope. This is the hope that politics is still alive and 
possible . . . There was a positive choice in the No: the choice of choice itself; 
the rejection of the blackanail by the new elite that offers us only the choice to 
confirm their expert knowledge or to display one’s ‘irrational’ immaturity." 


Faltering hegemony.: 


What conclusions should be drawn from the demise of the ‘European 
Constitution’? First, the illusion that the ru—or even its core—could 
still emerge as an independent power, offering a more humanitarian, 
social-democratic alternative to the us, should be laid to rest. For it to do 





~ Zizek, ‘The constitution is dead. Long live proper politics’, Guardian, 4 June 200 5. 
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so now would require a tectonic shift comparable to the end of the Cold 
War. From the quasi-Thatcherite Single European Act onward, European 
elites have deployed the £u’s legislative and executive powers to gut the 
social-democratic legacy of the postwar years: marketizing the public 
sector, flexibilizing the labour force, opening the national economies to 
global finance capital. In the process their ‘Europe’ has become a socially 
empty vessel. 


The corollary has been the acceptance of American global leadership, 
on the terms Washington has dictated. The Eu’s course of development 
since 1989 has followed, by and large, the Anglo-American prescrip- 
tions. Liberalization and enlargement have created a sprawling, spineless 
entity, assiduous in its attentions to the us corporate lobby in Brussels, 
ruthless in its disregard for its citizens’ wishes. The ‘multi-speed’ £u that 
has emerged over the last fifteen years—the Eurozone Twelve, the NATO 
Nineteen, the differential status of the 2004 accession states—is a meas- 
ure of the failure of European integration. It also offers a wide choice 
of coalition vehicles for Washington to pick from. Currently the Eu3, 
Britain, France and Germany, are attempting to strong-arm Iran into 
renouncing a programme that is child’s play compared to the nuclear 
arsenal of Israel, which they sedulously protect. 


In trade wars the EU may return punch for punch over American jumbo- 
jets or Chinese T-shirts. But ın terms of geopolitical power, the post-Cold 
War era has seen it locked into a subordinate role within the us hegem- 
onic system. One of its functions there has been to provide a proliferation 
of clean-up and regime-creation services in the Balkans, the Caucasus, 
eastern Europe and Asia Minor; often in the wake of us military dep- 
redations or its own. Typically, these operations bypass representative 
structures in favour of planting key advisors in the core ministries and 
substituting externally funded ngos for elected local or public-service 
government. The past decade has seen the application of the Ev’s ‘natu- 
ral vocation’ for social engineering—disciplining labour forces, coaching 
elites, opening up markets to American and European capital—extended 
across a broad swathe of its periphery: the ‘imperialism of neighbours’, 
in Robert Cooper's commendation.” In this process, the hope of eventual 
ru membership has played a crucial role in persuading Turkish workers 
to accept a higher retirement age, Poles to forego their pensions. 


22 Robert Cooper, ‘The Next Empire’, Prospect, October 2001 
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Could the faltering of EU hegemony in its own heartlands presage a 
weakening of its role as free-market management-training team? One 
of its senior practitioners noted with alarm the celebrations that greeted 
the Euro-referenda results in Belgrade, and the sentiment that Serbs no 
longer had reason to ‘mindlessly meet every demand from Europe’.® 
Fittingly, the week ofithe French and Dutch repudiation of the constitu- 
tional treaty saw the arrival of an ZU team in Baghdad to play its part in 
drafting a parallel document for occupied Iraq. It is to be hoped that the 
Iraqis will send their charter and its military backers the same way as its 
Brussels predecessor. 


Popular rejection of the xu treaty raises the possibility that the general 
political narcosis induced by Brussels may now be failing. The xu as a 
social-disciplinary force can no longer draw on the ideological capital of 
the Delorsean era, long since squandered in marketization, restructuring 
and wars. The teleology of social progress has vanished; how can there 
be a better future when there is no alternative? Mass media, consumer- 
ism and apathy were ‘supposed to bridge the gap. ‘It is the zu that has 
given you your mobile phones and cheap air fares’, Sarkozy told a young 
French audience in May. Their No recalls the small coins flung at depart- 
ing Italian politicians during the Tangentopoli crisis. The extent of the 
revolt should not be exaggerated. In Britain, Poland, Ireland, Denmark, 
electorates have meekly accepted the cancellation of their referenda. Yet 
the gap between European electorates and neoliberal elites has never 
been so large; Blair won the support of only 21 per cent of ux voters in 
May 2005. Aimed above all at the ‘economic and social’ aspects of Eu 
rule, the No vote once again lays bare the crisis of representation on the 
Left, with PvdA and Socialist leaders squarely opposed to the majority 
of their electorates, leaving the field to marginal forces. In doing so, it 
revealed how far off the construction of an alternative overall programme 
to the neoliberal project still remains. But in illuminating its absence, 
the summer lightning of 200 5 also flickered forth for a moment a future 
horizon under which it might exist. 


\ 


3 Carl Bildt, ‘Europe must keep its “soft power”’, Financial Times, 1 June 2005. 
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JEAN BAUDRILLARD 
Holy Europe 


THE INTRIGUING THING about the trompe I’oeuil Euro referendum is 
the No that lies beyond the official No; beyond political reason. This is 
the No that resists. There must be something very dangerous about 
it to have mobilized all the authorities so determinedly behind the 
Yes. Such defensive panic ıs a sure sign of a corpse in the wardrobe. 

This No ts clearly an instinctive reaction to the ultimatum that 
the referendum has been from the start. A reaction to the compla- 
cent coalition around an infallible, universal Holy Europe. A reaction 
to the Yes as a categorical imperative whose backers did not dream 
for a moment that it might be seen as a challenge, and a challenge 
to be met. It does not therefore say No to Europe, it says No to 
the unquestionable Yes. 

There is always something galling about the arrogance of a vict- 
ory assumed a priori, whatever the reasons. The outcome has been 
decided in advance, and all that is sought is a consensus. ‘Say Yes to 
Yes’: this now commonplace formula conceals a dreadful mystifica- 
tion. Yes no longer means yes to Europe, or even yes to Chirac, or to 
the neo-liberal order. It means yes to Yes, to the consensual order; it 
Is no longer an answer, but the content of the question itself. 

Our Europositivity is being put to the test. And by a reflex of 
both pride and self-defence, the unconditional Yes spontaneously 
calls forth an equally unconditional No. The real puzzle is why there 
has not been an even bigger, more violent reaction against this 
mindless yes-ism. 

The No reflex does not require political consciousness. It is an 
automatic return of fire against the coalition of all those who are on 
the side of universal good, while the rest are relegated to the twilight 
of History. What the forces of Good failed to anticipate was the per- 
verse effects of their own declared superiority. They underestimated 
that unconscious lucidity which tells us that those who say they 
are right are not. Since Maastricht and the 2003 elections, political 
correctness—whether of the right or of the left—has not wanted to 
know about this silent dissidence. 

This No from the depths should not be seen as ‘work of the 
negative’, or of critical thought. It is a pure and simple challenge to 
a hegemonic principle imposed from on high, to which the will of 
peoples is a matter of indifference, if not an obstacle to be cleared. 




















For this Europe as:simulation, to which all must adapt, this faithful 
replica of the world power system, populations are merely manipu- 
lable masses to be’ deployed as alibis for the project. The authorities 
are quite right to be wary of referenda and of every direct expression 
of a political will which, given the chance of genuine representation, 
might turn out badly for them. Parliaments are normally charged 
with laundering the operation and ratifying Europe on the quiet. 

But we are well-accustomed to this embezzlement of public 
opinion. Not so long ago the Iraq War took place thanks to an inter- 
national coalition of all the powers against massive and spectacular 
expression of the will of all the peoples. Europe is being constructed 
on exactly the same model. | am surprised that the No camp has 
not made more use of this striking example, this grande première of 
total contempt for the voice of the people. 

All this goes far beyond the referendum. It signifies the breakdown 
of the principle of representation, inasmuch as the representative 
institutions no longer function in the ‘democratic’ direction—from 
the people and the citizens towards the authorities—but in reverse: 
from the authorities down, by means of a booby-trapped consul- 
tation and the circular game of questions and answers, where the 
question only answers Yes to itself. 

The breakdown of democracy, then. And if the electoral system, 
already sapped by abstention, has to be saved at all costs (even 
before voting Yes, the categorical imperative is to vote), it is pre- 
cisely because it functions as the opposite of real representation, 
with the forced induction of decisions taken ‘in the name of the 
people’ even when, secretly, the people think the opposite. 

Having failed to invent another set of rules for the game, Europe 
has no other solution than to distend and aggrandize itself through a 
series of annexations, mirroring the superpower. Behind the refusal 
of this ‘there-is-no-alternative’ Europe lies the presentiment of a 
more serious annihilation than that threatened by the market and 
the supranational institutions: the liquidation of all real representa- 
tion; after which Europe’s peoples will find themselves irrevocably 
consigned to the role,of extras, requested to supply a rubber stamp 
from time to time. 

Whatever the result, this referendum is no more than an epi- 
sode, as Europe itself is only one more episode among others on the 
road to a greater loss of collective sovereignty. Beyond the figure of 
the passive or manipulated voter stands that of the hostage-citizen, 
taken captive by the ruling powers; in other words, a democratic 
form of state terror. . 
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ATTAC AGAINST THE TREATY 


6 HE REJECTION OF the constitutional treaty in the Dutch 
and French referenda has put in question the fundamental 
structures of the European Union. They will need to be razed 
to the ground in order to build a democratic, social Europe, 

truly independent of the United States, that will maintain relations of 
solidarity with the rest of the world and with the generations to come.’ 
This was the burden of the 5 June 2005 declaration, ‘For the Democratic 
Refoundation of Europe’, by the Administrative Council of atrac.! 


ATTAC was justly charged by the French media with spearheading the No 
campaign against the xu constitutional treaty, which turned France into 
a vast popular-education forum during the spring of 2005. Thousands of 
citizens followed a crash course on the history of the zu, the workings of 
its institutions, the content of preceding treaties, especially that of Nice, 
and the prospects opened by the ‘constitution’. The two hundred-odd 
local arrac committees played a decisive role, both in analysing the terms 
of the constitutional treaty, explaining its content and the issues at stake, 
and mobilizing support on the ground. The campaign itself brought a 
new dynamic into play, unifying activists from anti-globalization move- 
ments, trade unions, grass-roots associations, political groups and 
thousands of unaffiliated citizens. This coming together produced its 
own elan which was central to the final result. 


The collective appropriation of the treaty also had the effect of ‘naturaliz- 
ing’ the European question, long considered beyond the scope of national 
politics. For the first time, the link has been made between neoliberal 
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policies formulated at £u level and those pursued ‘at home’. There are 
very few fields now, especially in the twelve countries that make up the 
Eurozone, in which national legislation retains any degreee of independ- 
ence. On the whole, domestic policy is no more than the application in a 
national context of decisions taken either by the twenty-five member gov- 
ernments, or by autonomous bodies such as the European Commission 
or the Court of Justice of the Eu. The notion that ‘Europe’ is something 
external is fast losing ground. 


A handle on Europe 


Why has it taken so long for the peoples of Europe to break the silence 
over mechanisms of rule that make such a mockery of democracy? Three 
reasons suggest themselves. First, the political processes involved derive 
from a different logic to that of national decision-making, confounding 
normal reference points. Legislation, for example, is largely the task of 
the Commission, which has a monopoly on initiating bills; the European 
parliament can only participate in law-making in those areas where it has 
been granted powers of co-decision; and a considerable amount of the 
legislative process falls exclusively upon the Council, that is, upon mem- 
ber governments. It is no easy matter to distinguish the legislative from 
the executive in such a jumble of genres. Secondly, for those who run the 
governments and media in most of our countries, the notion of Europe 
is sacrosanct. Any serious critique of its anti-democratic character is said 
to give ammunition to the Euro-sceptics. There is some truth in this: 
a comparison between the institutions of any member state and those 
of the zu can only reflect badly upon the latter, the zu famously fails to 
meet its own membership criteria on democratization. In fact—and this 
is the third reason for the silence—our rulers are eminently comfortable 
with the Ev arrangements, in which the combined national executives 
constitute the legislature. The dream of every government to lay down 
the law without interference from elected representatives becomes real- 
ity at European level. 


The classification of £u business as foreign affairs is an additional boon 
for European rulers since it ensures that its agreements are governed 
by diplomatic procedure. Heads of state or prime ministers retain the 





1 For the full text of the Declaration: www.france.attac.org. The Association pour la 
Taxe Tobin pour l'aide aux Citoyens was founded in 1998, in response to an appeal 
that first appeared in Le Monde diplomatique. See Cassen, ‘On the Attack’, NLR 19, 
Jan-Feb 2003. 
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discretionary power to sign EU treaties, even though these are usually 
more concerned with regulating the daily lives of the national popula- 
tions than relations with other states. Thus the free-market provisions 
of Maastricht or the Single European Act have the same legal status as 
the Treaty of Versailles. Parliamentary ratification normally presents no 
problem, if the government holds a majority. But referenda are more 
unpredictable. Neither Chirac nor Jospin were prepared to risk putting 
the treaties of Amsterdam and Nice to the sovereign judgement of the 
people, after the Maastricht Treaty only scraped through the 1992 refer- 
endum in France by 50.5 per cent. How long will it be until Europeans 
are next allowed to cast a vote on an EU agreement? 


The effect of successive Eu treaties since 1986 has been to accelerate 
the homogenization of social and economic policies throughout the 
member states. Theoretically there were two possible approaches: an 
upward harmonization of norms, which could have extended social 
gains, or their levelling down by market forces. The second course was 
chosen. The outcome, was facilitated by the anti-democratic nature of 
the Eu structures—the Commission’s monopoly over proposing legisla- 
tion and the Council’s power of decision over it; that is, governments 
acting free of any effective parliamentary controls. With the zeal of the 
converted, Europe’s centre-left parties have protected themselves against 
any social-democratic temptation by signing up to the Single European 
Act and the successive treaties, from Maastricht on, that have enshrined 
neoliberalism as the EU’s guiding principle, and the Court of Justice 
as its watchdog. 


These mechanisms have been particularly successful in generalizing 
neoliberal policies because they can build on the ideological convergence 
between the executive in Brussels and the national governments. For the 
Commission, European unification should take place first and foremost 
through economic integration, through the market, and thus through 
the primacy of ‘free and undistorted’ competition over all other consid- 
erations. Since the early 1980s European governments have adopted 
the same approach, but'through a sleight of hand they have managed to 
pass off the policies as ‘Europe’s’, despite the fact that ‘Europe’ is consti- 
tuted by themselves. On pensions, education, health or public services, 
national governments present themselves as compelled to implement 
policies which they had already drafted and adopted at gu | 
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The Yes campaign of the French Socialists made much of the supposedly 
democratic procedures under which the ‘constitution’ was elaborated. 
Their trump card was that the 105 members of the Convention on the 
Future of Europe* would be hearing from the representatives of Civil 
Society—in this instance, some trade-union officials and leaders of citi- 
zens’ associations. It was clear from the start that the recommendations 
of the Convention would not be binding on the ministers of the Twenty 
Five. Had they deliberately set out to create the impression of a consulta- 
tive fig leaf, £u leaders could hardly have done better. The analogy with 
the 1787 Philadelphia Convention, as several American commentators 
have pointed out, was risible. 


To call the outcome of these labours a ‘constitution’ in the generally 
accepted sense is an abuse of the term. The election ofa constituentassem- 
bly is the first step of any democratic constitutive process. Furthermore, 
a constitution ordinarily stipulates the framework within which vari- 
able, indeed contradictory, policies may be implemented. But Part 111 
of the text, setting out Eu policies, ruled out any alternative to the neo- 
liberal programme, even if it were to be called for by a majority of the 
citizens of the member states. Its status as a treaty ensured that, once 
ratified, any amendment would again require the unanimity of the 
twenty-five signatories. 


Part 111 was not made public until two months after the other parts of the 
constitutional treaty were unveiled at the Thessaloniki European Council 
meeting in June 2003, although it contained 322 of the final text’s 448 
articles. Yet in its definition of zu principles and policy guidelines, Part 
111 stood as an ideological manifesto. ‘Free and undistorted competition’ 
is enshrined as the prime instrument for the allocation of resources. All 
other policies were to be subordinated to this principle. This applies to 
public services as well, now demoted in community jargon to ‘services of 
general economic interest’. Article 111-156 flatly forbids any restrictions 
upon ‘the movement of capital and on payments between member states 
and between member states and third countries’. Any Eu country wish- 
ing to introduce a levy on speculators’ profits along the lines of the Tobin 
tax would find it blocked on ‘constitutional’ grounds. 








2 The 105 comprised 15 representatives of the heads of state of the current mem- 
ber nations, 30 delegates from national parliaments, 16 members of the European 
Parliament, 2 members of the Commission, and 39 non-voting delegates from can- 
didate countries. 
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The treaty also set im stone the role of the European Central Bank and 
the Stability Pact in budgetary and monetary policies. In contrast with 
the us Federal Reserve, which is also charged with stimulating growth, 
the zcx’s sole mission is defined as price stability. Its independence is 
underscored: no authority may criticize or even influence the xcz; no 
majority can control it. 
\ 

As for the claim that this marked an advance towards a ‘strong Europe’: 
the treaty consecrated NaTo as a constitutive part of European identity, 
despite the fact that it includes two non-European powers (the us and 
Canada) and leaves out several members of the xu (Austria, Cyprus, 
Finland, Ireland, Malta, Sweden), while three of its European mem- 
bers are not part of the Union (Iceland, Norway, Turkey). A common EU 
security and defence policy must be compatible (Article 1-41) with Nato 
guidelines. Its implementation, based on European Council unanim- 
ity, would be ‘consistent with commitments under the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation’, which remains ‘the foundation of their collec- 
tive defence’. In other words Washington, via NATO, retains a veto on 
European security and:defence. In this field ‘Europe is Nato’, as Donald 
Rumsfeld put it. 


A 


The Socialist Yes 
\ 

For the Socialist Party leadership, committed to neoliberalism by stealth, 
the mass political debate around the constitutional treaty proved a disas- 
ter. Hollande, Strauss-Kahn, Lang and others of the oui de gauche could 
only gesture towards the generalities of Parts 1 and 11—liberty, democ- 
racy, rule of law, tolerance, justice, solidarity—while the right-wing Yes 
was pointing to the concrete, legally binding elements of Part 111: the 
privatization of services, the prohibition of state aid and budget deficits, 
freedom of capital movements, and so forth. The anti-neoliberal No 
campaign—which mobilized a majority of Socialist and Green voters, 
as well as the Communist Party, far left, and arrac—was subjected to an 
unprecedented onslaught from the media. Neoliberal broadcasters and 
the press developed a whole bestiary of insults. No voters were ‘black 
sheep’, ‘trained monkeys’ , ‘snakes’. 


Such tactics could not conceal the fact that the centre-left Yes campaign 
was forced onto the defensive, compelled either to retreat from ‘treaty- 
in-hand’ debates, or to fight back, against the grain, on terrains imposed 
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by the treaty’s critics: social justice, public services, democracy and inde- 
pendence from Washington. Most of the bodies that campaigned for a 
Yes (the trade unions, for example) had been careful to avoid prelimi- 
nary consultation of their rank and file, preferring to take the decision 
at the top where there would be no nasty surprises. The exception was 
the Socialist Party, which consulted its membership in December 2004, 
amidst a media bludgeoning for a Yes. The gap between Socialist vot- 
ers and the 130,000 party activists, many of them on administration 
payrolls, tells its own story. If the final outcome of the referenda struck 
a blow for democracy, the vote also testifies to the profound crisis of 
political—and of mediatic—representation. 


French No campaigners were conscious of the vanguard role they were 
playing for Europe as a whole. Outside France and the Netherlands 
there has been little chance for public debate on the issues raised by the 
‘constitution’. In general, Europe’s ruling parties—Socialists, Liberals, 
Christian Democrats or Greens—entered into a holy alliance to con- 
ceal its neoliberal character, and took the safer route of parliamentary 
ratification. In some countries—Germany is a case in point—there are 
indications that this was in defiance of national opinion. arrac demanded 
that a genuine national debate around the constitutional treaty be held 
in every EU member state, with a popular referendum in every country 
whose laws allowed it, and the rest undertaking to amend their constitu- 
tions so as to introduce the possibility. 


Refounding Europe 


The unprecedented turnout in the 2005 French and Dutch referenda 
shows that the citizens of Europe are no longer willing to accept their 
destinies being decided by £u political mechanisms over which they have 
no real purchase. Well aware that the neoliberal policies implemented 
at national level and those adopted by the Commission and European 
Council over the past two decades are one and the same, they wanted to 
block their advance. The majority of those who have borne the brunt of 
those policies, in the form of mass unemployment, poverty and insecu- 
rity, understood the historic character of the vote on May 29th and June 
rst. The same goes for the young, two-thirds of whom voted No. Despite 
the arsenal deployed to defend it, the ideology of neoliberalism has been 
rejected at the polls. 
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In its 5 June 2005 Declaration, the Administrative Council of atrac pro- 
posed that the local committees should collate their own diaries of the 
No campaign, as counter-testimony to the media’s misrepresentation. 
Accounts of actions of every kind, leaflets, posters, exhibitions, round- 
tables, meetings, rallies, interventions, will be assembled for future 
publication. The Council declared that ‘A new hope has been born, 
reaching far beyond the bounds of France. The primary task of all those 
who contributed to the triumph of the democratic, anti-neoliberal and 
pro-European. No is to live up to its challenge—that of the democratic 
refoundation of Europe.’ 


The first step should be to demand that the European Commission 
withdraw its proposed directives on services, working hours, state aid to 
businesses and the ‘railway package’. Second, there should be a signifi- 
cant increase in the European budget, so that structural funds may be 
used to raise the ten new ru member states to the average level of the 
rest as fast as possible. Levelling upwards is the only way to achieve the 
necessary fiscal and social harmonizations, rather than by using market 
pressures for a race to the bottom. Finally, strategies and perspectives for 
the future campaign, in particular on the zu institutions, will be debated 
at the Convention of European arrac groups in December 2005, and at 
the European Social Forum in Athens in April 2006. 
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history, ethics, and politics. 
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‘MATTHEW GANDY 


LEARNING FROM LAGOS 


FTER DECADES oF neglect, sub-Saharan Africa’s largest 

metropolis, has suddenly found itself under intense critical 

scrutiny. The new attention comes not so much from devel- 

opment specialists or Africa scholars but from a high-profile 
convergence of architectural and cultural theory and critical urban stud- 
ies, often focused around major international art exhibitions. Once 
known as the ‘Venice of West Africa’, Nigeria’s former capital—a smoky 
expanse of concrete and shanty-towns, sprawling for miles across the 
islands, waterways and onshore hinterland of the Lagos Lagoon—has 
become the subject of such mega-shows as Century City (2001) in London 
and Africas: the Artist and the City (2001) in Barcelona, and featured 
prominently in the 2062 Documenta 11 in Kassel. The Harvard School 
of Design’s Project on the City, led by the Dutch architect Rem Koolhaas, 
has announced its intention to produce a whole book devoted to Lagos.' 


In part this focus is the result of the initiatives, energy and imagination 
of a new generation of Nigerian intellectuals. Okwui Enwezor, curator 
of the 2002 Documenta quintennial, explained his decision to expand 
the already substantial Kassel exhibition by hosting a series of interna- 
tional ‘Platforms’ (conferences, workshops, public discussions, film and 
video projects) in the run-up to the show as having both political and 
aesthetic objectives in such ‘tense times’ as these, when ‘incertitudes... 
make deeper demands on the sunny projections of globalist progress’. 
Platform 4, held in Lagos in 2002 in conjunction with the Goethe Institut, 
was entitled ‘Under Siege: Four African Cities’. It brought together local 
advocates and a range of ‘African and European researchers and writers to 
provide a week-long forum, a manifestation of Documenta 11’s concern 
‘that the space of contemporary art, and the mechanisms that bring it 
to a wider public domain, require radical rethinking and enlargement’. 
For Enwezor, the crisis-ridden African mega-cities are ‘centres that still 
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hold great potential for human vitality, creativity and inventiveness.” 
Lagos has become both the venue and focus for a radical urban agenda. 


Model chaos 


Yet the current flurry of interest in Lagos masks divergent modes of anal- 
ysis and interpretation. Two approaches have dominated. The first 1s an 
eschatological evocation of urban apocalypse: poverty, violence, disease, 
political corruption, uncontrollable growth and manic religiosity; a city 
of between perhaps ten and fifteen million (the administrative means to 
take a reliable census do not exist), with minimal access to running water 
and sanitation, in which some 70 per cent are excluded from regular 
salaried employment. In this nightmare vision, the city is on the brink 
of a cataclysm brought about by civil strife and infrastructural collapse. 
Robert Kaplan’s treatment of Lagos in The Coming Anarchy would be one 
example of this genre; Pep Subirds’s ‘Lagos: Surviving Hell’ and much 
of the German press coverage of Documenta 11 another.* In these and 
other contemporary accounts by Western commentators, Lagos takes 
on the allure of a ‘new Bronx’: a wild zone of the urban imagination, a 
realm of irrationality beyond the reach of human agency or any realis- 
tic prospects of improvement. An inverse of the globalization thesis is 
presented, in which certain regions are seen as totally excluded from the 
reconfigured world economic system. 


‘ Other recent exhibitions devoted to Lagos include Depth of Field held at the South 
London Gallery in 2005 and Lagos: STADTanSICHTen held at the 1fa Galleries ın 
Berlin and Stuttgart during 2004/5. My thanks to Bayo Anatola, Tunde Atere, Suma 
Athreye, Laurent Fourchard, Maren Harnack, Hellen James, Koku Konu, Michael 
Muller-Verweyen, Gbenga Odele, Muyiwe Odele, Ayodeji Olukoju and Ben Page. 

z Okwui Enwezor, Carlos Basualdo, Ute Meta Bauer, Susanne Ghez, Sarat Mahara}, 
Mark Nash, and Octavio Zaya, eds, Documenta1i_Platforma. Under Siege: Four 
African Cities Freetown, Johannesburg, Kinshasa, Lagos, Ostfildern-Ruit 2003. 

3 Enwezor cited in Okechukwu Uwaezuoke, ‘The Siege, the Talk and the Solutions,’ 
Comet (Lagos), 26 March 2002. 

4 Pep Subirós, ‘Lagos: Surviving Hell,’ in Centre de Cultura Contemporània de 
Barcelona, Africas: the Artist and the City, Barcelona 2001, 34-45. See also Robert 
Kaplan, The Coming Anarchy, New York 2000, pp. 5-15; Peter Richter, ‘Flirt mit 
dem Desaster: Was macht die ‘documenta’ in Nigeria?’, Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 24 March 2002; Rudolf Schmutz, ‘Im Strudel. Lagos uberleben: Die vierte 
documenta-Plattform’, Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 26 March 2002. Exceptions 
would be AbdouMaliq Simone, For the City Yet to Come, Durham, nc 2004 and 
Hanno Rauterberg’s ‘Die Kunst im Chaos’, Die Zeit, 4 April 2002. 
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The second view, by contrast, is far more upbeat, focusing on the novelties 
of the city’s morphology. Exemplified by Rem Koolhaas and the Harvard 
School of Design’s Project on the City, this approach also emphasizes 
the seemingly chaotic aspects of Lagos’s development, but does so in 
order to highlight the homeostatic complexity of newly evolving socio- 
economic structures, with the city conceived as a series of self-regulatory 
systems.’ In this perspective, Lagos is seen not as a threatening anomaly 
but as the precursor to a new kind of urbanism, hitherto ignored within 
the teleological discourses of Western modernity; one which may be pe 
fectly adapted to the challenges of the twenty-first century. 


Koolhaas’s contributions on Lagos—in the Documenta 11 Under Siege 
volume and in the Franco-Catalan Mutations collection—form part of 
the Project on the City’s ongoing work on contemporary urbanism. 
Its mission, Fredric Jameson has argued, is ‘to explore a new reality’, 
rather than to propose solutions.® The interest of Lagos for this project 
is threefold. Firstly, of the 33 megalopolises projected to exist by 2015, 
the vast majority will be in poor countries; Lagos is predicted to become 
one of the world’s biggest cities, and may perhaps be taken as some sort 
of archetype for the urbanization process at work in the global South. 
Secondly, the intention is ‘to understand and describe how an African 
city works’, a goal driven by the realization that: 


The engrained vocabulary and values of architectural discourse are painfully 
inadequate to describe the current production of urban substance. They 





5 The approach may properly be described as neo-organicist, in comparison to 
the classic organicist texts'of urban discourse. Whereas the latter famously drew 
on metaphors of human biology to illuminate the different functions of the city 
(heart, lungs, alimentary system), the neo-organicist view 1s informed rather by 
images from rr, mathematics and the biophysical sciences. Thus in their contri- 
bution on Lagos to the Mutations collection, Koolhaas and his colleagues draw on 
cybernetic metaphors of urban space as a multiplicity of networks ‘rapidly expand- 
ing, transforming, and perfecting’, while the functioning of the Lagos megalopolis 
‘illustrates the large-scale efficacy of systems and agents’ considered informal or 
illegal; its survival strategy ‘might be better understood as a form of collective 
research, conducted by a tedm of eight-to-twenty-five million’. Koolhaas here seems 
to echo Joseph Beuys’s dictum, ‘everyone can be an artist’, Rem Koolhaas/Harvard 
Project on the City, ‘Lagos’, in Francine Fort and Michel Jacques, eds, Mutations, 
Barcelona 2001, pp. 652, 719. 

6 Jameson, ‘Future City’, NIR 21, May-June 2003, p. 66. The first two volumes in 
the Project on the City series are Great Leap Forward, on the development of the 
Pearl River Delta, and Guide to Shopping (both published Cologne 2002). 
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perpetuate an image of the aty which is essentally Western, and subconsc- 
iously insist that all cities, wherever they are, be mterpreted in that mage; 
they systematically find wanting any urban form that does not conform. 
Our words cannot describe our cities with any precision or pleasure.” 


But the fundamental conundrum of Lagos, as the Harvard Project sees 
it, is how it can continue to function as a city at all, given that it lacks all 
the basic amenities and public services deemed essential in traditional 
urban studies. Most Western planning experts have concurred that 
Lagos has ‘none of the infrastructures, systems or even environmental 
resources’ to support a population considerably below its current level.’ 


Koolhaas urges us not to ‘anguish over its shortcomings’ but instead to 
celebrate the ‘continued, exuberant existence of Lagos and other cities 
like it, and the ‘ingenious, alternative systems’ which they generate.’ 
With perhaps disarming candour, Koolhaas explains how the Project on 
the City discovered these. First attempts by the Harvard team to pen- 
etrate Lagos were not propitious: 


Our initial engagement with the city was from a mobile positon. Partly 
out of fear, we stayed in the car. That meant, m essence, that we were pre- 
occupied with the foreground . . . Lagos seemed to be a city of burning 
edges. Hills, entire roads were paralleled with burning embankments. At 
first sight, the city had an aura of apocalyptic violence; entire sections of ıt 
seemed to be smouldering, as if ıt were one gigantic rubbish dump. 


On a later visit, ‘we ventured out of our cars’ and discovered that there 
were in fact ‘a number of very elaborate organizational networks’ at work 
on the garbage heaps: 


The activity taking place was actually not a process of dumping, but more 
a process of sorting, dismantling, reassembling and potentally recycling. 
Underneath the viaducts there was a continuous effort to transform 
discarded garbage. 


Finally, on the third visit, ‘we were able to rent the helicopter of the 
President’. This allowed the team to swoop in comfort over the city’s 
slums, marvelling at the swarm of human activity below: 


7 Koolhaas, ‘Fragments of a Lecture on Lagos,’ in Enwezor et al, Under Siege, p. 175, 
see also Mutations, p. 6. 

5 Mutations, p. 718. 

9 Mutations, p 652. 

1 ‘Fragments of a Lecture on Lagos’, p. 177. 
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From the arr, the apparently burning garbage heap turned out to be, in fact, a 
village, an urban phenomenon with a highly organized community living on 
its crust... What seemed, at ground level, an accumulation of dysfunctional 
movements, seemed from above an impressive performance, evidence of 
how well Lagos might perform if it were the third largest city in the world.” 


Viewed from above, Lagos’s decrepit stretches of superhighway and 
crumbling cloverleaf intersections assume a new salience. The Harvard 
Project provides vivid documentation of the ways in which the margins, 
walls, supporting pillars and interstitial voids of these structures—as 
well as road embankments, railway tracks and the city’s multiple 
shorelines—have been ‘colonized by a host of secondary industries 
and services: cement) block factories, vulcanizers, roadside mechan- 
ics, hairdressers, markets, and so on’. Near Jankara, Lagos’s largest 
market, four cloverleaf exit ramps have been taken over as a recycling 
exchange. Beneath the' flyover, groups of young men assemble lanterns, 
cooking pots and other metal wares and ‘even the Lagos superhighway 
has bus stops on it, mosques under it, markets in it and buildingless 
factories throughout it.’ 


Not only dysfunctional transport infrastructure but traffic congestion 
itself becomes a slow-moving market space, as line of hawkers work 
their way between the'trapped cars of the interminable ‘go-slows’ and 
‘no-gos’, offering motorists and their passengers plastic sachets of ‘pure 
water’, roast peanuts, fake designer sunglasses, mobile phone top-up 
cards, cheap jewellery. Much of the ‘Lagos’ chapter in Mutations is taken 
up with striking aerial_photographs and elegant diagrams of the city’s 
major congestion points as seen from above. There is a faint resemblance 
here to a giant Mandelbrot, or perhaps a Deleuzian genetic algorithm. 
Measurements are given for the tailbacks leading to the vast evangelical 
centres: Winner’s Chapel, capacity 50,000, jam length 2km; Redemption 
Camp and Prayer City, capacity 400,000, jam length 2.4km. 


Lagos’s highway system is the work of the German macro-engineering 
firm Julius Berger, which won contracts to cover the city in a skein of 
flyovers, bridges and complex traffic intersections during the oil-rich 
19708: ‘Nigeria’s economy was stronger than that of South Korea; Lagos 
became a target’. But Koolhaas’s structural explanations for the city’s 





4 ‘Fragments of a Lecture on Lagos’, p. 177. 
2 Mutations, pp. 674, 686. 
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development peter out in 1980. What happened next? ‘Lagos was left to 
its own devices, then abandoned’.® The quadrupling of the city’s popula- 
tion over the next two decades appears to be simply an act of nature. 


With dubious logic, the Project on the City moves from the asymp- 
totic nature of Lagos’s statistics—every graph (‘resource usage, “urban 
safety”’) either explodes vertically off the chart or else is almost hori- 
zontal, tending towards zero—to conclude that ‘Asymptotic behaviour 
seems to indicate a terminal condition, a steady state, suggesting that 
the Lagos condition might simply be twenty, fifty or a hundred years 
ahead of other cities.’ In other words, rather than Lagos catching up with 
the West, the West may be catching up with Lagos: “To write about the 
African city is to write about the terminal condition of Chicago, London 
or Los Angeles.” Yet this is to occlude the fact that the very extremity 
of Lagos’s deterioration over the past quarter century has been linked, 
1n inverse proportion, to the capital accumulated in Chicago, London or 
Los Angeles. To treat the city as a living art installation, or compare it to 
the neutral space of a research laboratory, is both to de-historicize and to 
depoliticize its experience. The informal economy of poverty celebrated 
by the Harvard team is the result of a specific set of policies pursued 
by Nigeria’s military dictatorships over the last decades under mmr and 
World Bank guidance, which decimated the metropolitan economy. 


Swamp city 


As Enwezor notes, studies of the African city have long recognized the 
shift in the urban paradigm that took place when the old colonial spatial 
ordering—designed to exclude, to control, to occupy—became subor- 
dinated to the demands of postcolonial urban cultures. Nevertheless, 
some of the elements of the crisis confronting the Lagos metropolitan 
region can be traced back to the colonial era. The island principality 
of Oko, home to Yoruba fishermen and farmers, was developed into a 
busy slave-trade centre and gateway to Brazil by the Portuguese from the 
sixteenth century on, and renamed by them after its lagoon. British gun- 
boats seized the island in 1861. Lagos was governed as a Crown Colony 
for several years, while George Goldie’s United African Company estab- 
lished a monopoly over the Niger Delta, trading palm oil for gin. In 








» ‘Fragments of a lecture on Lagos’, pp 181, 183. 
4 Mutations, pp. 719, 653. 
5 Enwezor et al, Introduction, Under Siege, p. 13. 
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1884 the Berlin Conference conferred the protectorate of the region on 
Britain. By 1904, Frederick Lugard’s military excursions up the Niger 
had subdued the ‘middle belt’ and the northern caliphate of Sokoto. 
Lugard established an administration based on indirect rule, organizing 
durbars to introduce the portrait of Queen Victoria to the local Hausa— 
Fulani emirs; he found their hierarchical forms of social organization 
better suited to indirect colonial rule than the more decentralized Yoruba 
and Igbo power structures of the coastal south. In 1914, Northern and 
Southern Protectorates were forcibly amalgamated to create the unified 
colony of ‘Nigeria’, a name supposedly selected by Flora Lugard, the colo- 
nial administrator's wife. 


The disjuncture in living standards between colonial elites and the 
African majority in Lagos was always extreme. European villas with 
wide verandahs and sweeping gardens contrasted with the growing 
congestion of the ‘African quarter’, while the advanced gas, electricity 
and street lighting of the high-class commercial and residential districts 
compared favourably ‘with the colonials’ homelands. Profit margins 
from the palm oil and cotton trade increased the white demand for real 
estate, raising land prices and instituting a structural housing shortage 
that pushed most Africans into overcrowded conditions. Treasury dicta 
curbed spending on water supply, drainage and sanitation. Successive 
colonial administrations effectively absolved themselves of responsibil- 
ity for urban improvements in working-class areas. It took an outbreak 
of bubonic plague in the city to spur the creation of the Lagos Executive 
Development Board in the 1920s. But housing shortages and acute 
water-supply and sanitation problems continued to worsen, and plague 
and other eradicable diseases persisted. By the 1950s the LEDB was widely 
derided as little more than a vehicle for land speculation on behalf of the 
colonial administration and became a focus of mobilizations by the nas- 
cent Nigerian independence movement. 


By the time of their departure in 1960 the British had installed the 
rudiments of a parliamentary and municipal system. But their more sig- 
nificant bequest was a large, Sandhurst-trained officer corps, dominated 
by the Muslim aristocrats of the north. In the early 1960s, Lagos was 
a bustling capital of just under a million, with one of the most vibrant 





16 See Ayodeji Olukoju, Infrastructure Development and Urban Facilities in Lagos, 
1861-2000, 1FRA, Ibadan 2003. Lagosians’ critical responses to the LEDB appeared 
ın the Lagos Daily Service. 
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cultural scenes in sub-Saharan Africa. Yet Independence-era optimism 
could not mask the latent economic and political tensions. Fast growth in 
conjunction with minimum social investment led to overcrowding, exor- 
bitant rents and arduous commuting distances, worsened by a gradual 
deterioration in rail, tram and ferry services. A critical trend was the grow- 
ing dislocation between employment opportunities and the availability of 
affordable housing. By the mid-r96os land values in central Lagos neared 
those of similarly sized us cities and the little space available for develop- 
ment was consistently allocated to elite low-density developments, in a 
continuation of colonial housing policies. The new ruling class and their 
generally Western-educated architects, engineers and planners favoured 
prestige projects that could attest to their vision of African modernity; 
Lagos soon boasted one of the continent’s first skyscrapers. 


Hungover Monday 


In 1966 an attempt by junior Igbo officers to redress what they saw as 
the anti-southern bias of the military command structure resulted in 
a counter-coup by northern officers, who then reinforced their domi- 
nance by crushing the secession attempt by the Igbo of the Southeast 
in a 30-month civil war. By the time of the Biafran surrender in 1970, 
economic destabilization of the region had driven waves of migrants 
towards Lagos. The war also exacerbated social divisions in the capital, 
and contributed to a brutalization of everyday life as guns and other 
weaponry from the war zone circulated through the Lagos underworld. 


To forestall further secession attempts the Supreme Military Council 
under General Gowon re-carved the tripartite federation into 12 new 
states. Lagos City was now administratively integrated with its growing 
onshore hinterland—and, with the rise in oil prices from 1973, increas- 
ingly physically integrated too, as old working-class areas were flattened 
to make way for the concrete network of bridges, viaducts, flyovers 
and cloverleafs. Their crumbling remains represent perhaps the most 
striking legacy of the oil boom, when government revenues suddenly 
multiplied sixty-fold. These dilapidated structures now encircle much 
of the inner core of the city, casting their shadows across the shacks and 
stalls that have colonized every available space. 


For many Lagosians, the 1970s now seem like a halcyon age, when the 
naira was worth more than the dollar (its value is now less than a cent) 
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and middle-class Nigerians could fly to London for a weekend shop- 
ping spree. Fela Kuti’s 1975 song, ‘Monday morning in Lagos’, with its 
vision of a hungover city waking up to find that its credit had vanished 
was highly prescient. As in Venezuela during the same decades, the 
combination of oil wealth and entrenched elite rule led to a hollowing 
out of the Nigerian economy, with extreme income polarization, hyper- 
inflation, currency collapse and rising poverty and unemployment, as 
industrial and agricultural exports were devastated by the overvalued 
naira.” Critically for Lagos, at the height of the oil-boom hubris the mili- 
tary oligarchs decided to build a new capital in the centre of the country, 
closer to their own northern base. Henceforth, hundreds of millions of 
dollars would be poured into the glittering towers and air-conditioned 
offices of Abuja. 


In 1979, the us Federal Reserve's interest-rate hikes brought the decade 
of cheap loans and high oil rents shuddering to a halt. Nigeria, with 
other Third World borrowers, was plunged into a spiral of rising debt 
repayments. The onset of global recession in 1981 and the collapse in oil 
prices threw the imbalances of the Nigerian economy into stark relief. 
Through the build-up of arrears and penalties for missed payments, 
the country’s external debt rose from $13bn to $30bn between 1981 and 
1989. Many of the infrastructure programmes of the 1970s—ports, 
airports, roads, bridges, oil refineries, steel mills—were abandoned 
incomplete, or left to deteriorate beyond repair. Between 1979 and 1983 
the civilian government of Shehu Shagari, a millionaire crony of the 
military elite, presided.over an 8 per cent contraction of cpp, large-scale 
capital flight and high inflation. Growing protests against the Shagari 
government’s wage freeze were crushed with the return of military rule 
in 1983 under General Buhari, who imprisoned scores of trade union- 
ists, journalists, human-rights lawyers and activists in a two-year reign 
of terror. Among the casualties of the military dictatorship was a strate- 
gic plan for Lagos, completed in 1980 but torn up by the generals as a 
sign of contempt for civilian government. 





7 See Terry Karl, The Paradox of Plenty: Oil Booms and Petro-States, Berkeley 1997, 
ch. 9; Ike Okonta and Oronto Douglas, Where Vultures Feast’ Shell, Human Rights, 
and Oil, London 2003. 

3 Paul Okunlola, Guardian urban and environmental correspondent for Lagos, inter- 
view with the author, 1 May 2003. See the extraordinary two-volume Master Plan for 
Metropolitan Lagos prepared between 1974 and 1980 by Wilbur Smith and Associates 
in collaboration with the unpP Project Staff and the Lagos State Government. 
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The accession of General Babangida, who replaced Buhari in an inter- 
military coup in 1986, was warmly welcomed in Western capitals. 
Babangida has generally been hailed as a ‘liberal general’, in contrast to 
the unveiled brutality of Buhari and of Abacha, Babangida’s notoriously 
paranoid second-in-command and eventual successor. Arguably, how- 
ever, as one high-ranking official would put it at the end of the 1990s: 


Babangida was even worse than Abacha. Babangida went all out to corrupt 
society. Abacha intimidated people with fear. With him gone now, you can 
recover. But the corruption remains, and it is very corrosive to society ‘9 


Under IMF tutelage, Babangida immediately embarked on a full-spectrum 
Structural Adjustment Programme ‘with Nigerian characteristics’ — 
slashing tariffs and agricultural subsidies, devaluing the naira, stripping 
out what remained of public education provision, deregulating finance, 
selling off state-owned mmdustries and indulging in narco-profiteering 
on a massive scale. Nigeria was hailed as a model African economy 
by the World Bank, and Babangida banqueted at Buckingham Palace. 
Meanwhile, ‘extreme poverty’ figures for the country rose from 28 per 
cent in 1980 to 66 per cent in 1996. The small-farming sector, still 
Nigeria’s largest employer, was decimated. The population of Lagos dou- 
bled over the same period as migrants from the countryside flocked to 
the city, settling where they could get a foothold in the spreading shanty 
towns on the margins of railway tracks or highways, or in shacks precari- 
ously extended over the filthy canals, ditches and waterways. 


Debt space 


These are the living conditions that underpin the development of Lagos’s 
vast informal economy. With the high prices of imported food, clothing 
and other essential goods, and average earnings of less than a dollar a day, 
the day-to-day survival strategies of many households depend upon bar- 
ter and improvisation. Neighbourhood networks of families and friends 
co-operate to build shelters and share amenities; these can overlap with 
micro-trading networks, producing rivalries over resources or turf, and 
co-exist with more menacing chains of exploitation and control. The 
result is a volatile mixture that can easily explode into inter-communal vio- 
lence, especially in zones of intensive interaction such as market spaces. 
Like other admirers of the informal economy, Koolhaas seems to ignore 





9 M, D. Yusufu, former Inspector General of Police, cited in Karl Maier, This House 
has Fallen. Nigeria in Crisis, London 2002, p. 45. 
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1 
its highly hierarchical, often coercive structures, and does not differenti- 
ate between the mini (or even major) entrepreneurs and traders on its 
summits and the mass of those barely surviving at its base.*° 


The informal market enables a complex redistribution of resources 
among those locked out of the formal sector, but it does not necessar- 
ily lead to any wider process of accumulation and growth. Nor can it 
be abstracted from the broader economic and political context: the 
virtual disappearance of the manufacturing sector, the devastation of 
tural smallholdings, the plundering of oil rents by the military elites. 

According to an official report issued shortly after his fall, some $12bn 
from public funds went missing under Babangida.* Thatcher, a warm 
admirer, urged him to swap his military uniform for a business suit 
on her 1988 visit, but the general preferred to groom his long-time 
crony Moshood Abiola, a millionaire press magnate whose papers had 
given Babangida unconditional backing, as his successor in elections 
eventually held in 1993. Even as Abiola’s landslide was being tallied, 

however, Babangida changed his mind and annulled the vote in the 
name of ‘Nigerian unity’; a move widely interpreted in the south as 
a refusal by the northern elite to allow even a Muslim Yoruba to take 
office. Protests erupted across Lagos and throughout the Delta region, 
forcing Babangida from power. 


Taking over from his old friend Babangida in November 1993, General 
Abacha clamped down on the pro-democracy movement, targeting the 
oil workers’ union and the Lagos-based Oodua People’s Congress with 
particular ferocity. In the years that followed hundreds of demonstrators 
were shot dead. In prison, Abiola became an unlikely martyr, refusing to 
renounce his claim that he was Nigeria’s duly elected president despite 
pressure from the un Secretary-General and us State Department, right 
up to his sudden death in 1998. When Abacha presided over the hanging 
of Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight other Ogoni activists, who had called for 





2 Retrenched white-collar workers have been absorbed into the informal econ- 
omy, working in waste recycling, transport, security services, artisanal production 
and trade. See Babatunde Ahonsi, ‘Popular Shaping of Metropolitan Forms and 
Processes in Nigeria: Glimpses and Interpretations from an Informed Lagosian’, 

in Enwezor et al, Under Siege, p. 140. In general, the scholarly literature has yet 
to catch up with the realities of life ın the city; for a literary evocation, see Helon 
Habula, Waiting for an Angel, London 2002. 

a ‘Panel on the Reorganization and Reform of the Central Bank of Nigeria’, Okigbo 
Panel Report, September 1994. 
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more compensation for the hundreds of billions of dollars’ worth of oil 
siphoned out of the Delta by Nigerian generals and Royal Dutch/Shell, 
the Clinton Administration dismissed calls for oil sanctions against the 
regime as ‘unrealistic’. In a thieves’ bargain, Shell and the other com- 
panies blamed the corrupt local elite, and the Nigerian government the 
multinational corporations, for the ecological and social devastation of 
the oil-rich regions. Meanwhile, the squandering of oil revenue has left 
Nigeria’s four ageing refineries barely functional. As a consequence, the 
country faces incessant fuel shortages and has become reliant on expen- 
sive imports of petrochemical products despite its resources. 


By the end of the decade Nigeria’s foreign debt had risen to $36bn, 
equivalent to some 75 per cent of cpp and nearly 200 per cent of export 
earnings. The government is now spending more than three times as 
much on servicing its debt as on education, and fifteen times as much 
as on health—in a nation facing resurgent malaria, meningitis, rs and 
the spread of rv. An estimated 40 per cent of the total debt arises from 
loans to successive military dictators that were diverted into British, 
Swiss and us bank accounts. Before his death in 1998 in the arms of 
two Indian prostitutes—officially of a heart attack; some called it a ‘coup 
from heaven’—Abacha himself is thought to have pocketed more than 
$4bn, of which only a fraction has been recovered. 


The election of former General Olusegun Obasanjo as the country’s 
civilian president in 1999 was greeted by the international press as a 
step towards legitimacy on the part of the Nigerian oligarchs, although 
the military remain close to power. Obasanjo’s Vice President is General 
Abubakar, head of the military under Abacha; his campaign manager 
in 1999, Aliyu Mohammed Gusau, was the former chief of Military 
Intelligence and Babangida was the largest single donor to his cam- 
paign. Though himself a born-again Yoruba Christian, Obasanjo has 
done little to alienate the old Muslim elite. Despite proclamations about 
clean-ups and transparency, corruption has continued unabated. The 
Oputa Panel, established on the model of South Africa’s Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission, was denied powers of subpoena. The World 
Bank’s recommended method for ameliorating Lagos’s sanitation and 





22 Barclays, Citibank, usBc, Merrill Lynch and nearly a dozen other banks have been 
implicated in handling money stolen by the Abacha regime and their international 
accomplices: Kwesi Owusu, Drops of Oil in a Sea of Poverty. the Case fora New Debt 
Deal for Nigeria, London 2001. See also Maier, This House Has Fallen, pp. 4-5. 
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water-supply crisis was to offer increased incentives to private-sector 
contractors, who would supposedly install meters throughout the city to 
effect ‘full economic cost recovery’. Social conditions have continued 
to deteriorate: according to the Central Bank’s figures, the provision of 
hospital beds sank from one per 1,564 people in 1999 to 2,342 in 2003. 
School teachers and university lecturers have seen their socio-economic 
status severely downgraded in the last decades; their meagre salaries, 
often owed in arrears, are so insufficient that many are obliged to make 
them up by other means. In the circumstances, the proliferation of Neos 
under Obasanjo, whowas re-elected in 2003, is scarcely likely to produce 
any substantial alleviation in living conditions for the urban poor. 


Lagos provides ample evidence for Mike Davis’s contention that rapid 
urban growth in the context of structural adjustment, currency devalua- 
tion and state retrenchment has been a ‘recipe for the mass production 
of slums’.* Through the late 1980s and 1990s, civil war—often trig- 
gered by competition over scarce resources—and economic dislocation, 
exacerbated by Western agrobusiness dumping products on local farm- 
ers’ markets, sent millions migrating across West Africa towards cities 
already groaning beneath populations that they had neither the infra- 
structure nor the environmental means to bear. Vast areas of intense 
poverty developed around districts of Lagos such as Ajegunle, Ojota and 
Mushin. By the end of the decade there were over 200 distinct slum 
settlements spread across the metropolitan region. Rapidly growing 
shanty-towns along the Lekki peninsula shelter refugees from other West 
African states, Liberia and Sierra Leone in particular, who are entirely 
disenfranchised from the city’s political processes. These marginal com- 
munities, where settlers must self-organize every aspect of their needs 
from water to housing, are in constant danger from gangs of ‘area boys’, 
racketeers and criminal networks who seek to exploit their vulnerabil- 
ity. They also face the:threat of state violence—their fragile moorings 
bulldozed in ‘clearances’ on the whim of the military authorities. Whole 





* The Lagos State Water Corporation, however, broke off negotiations in 2002, 
having closely observed the outcomes of privatization debacles in Buenos Aires, 
Manila and elsewhere. Olumuyima Coker, Chief Executive Officer, Lagos State 
Water Corporation, interview with the author, 6 May 2003. 

4 Mike Davis, ‘Planet of Slums’, nır 26, March-April 2004, pp. 10-11 

35 Residents in the Ikota estate on the Lekki peninsula, for instance, reported that 
the Lagos State Water Corporation had attempted to extend water-pipes into the 
area, but that these were vandalized during the night by thugs acting on behalf of 
private water-traders: interviews with the author, May 2003. 
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districts of Lagos have been forcibly erased, most notably in Maroko— 
adjacent to the wealthy neighbourhoods of Victoria Island—where under 
Babangida the homes of some 300,000 people were destroyed to make 
way for lucrative real-estate speculation.*® 


Fewer than one in twenty Lagos households are directly connected to 
the municipal water supply, leaving the majority reliant on a combina- 
tion of boreholes, stand pipes, illegal connections (controlled by local 
gangs) or exorbitantly priced water from private vendors. Waste water 
is disposed of through the open drains that traverse the city with their 
foul-smelling soup. In many areas, buckets or pits are the only latrines, 
and contaminated water is a major cause of the gastro-intestinal diseases 
that kill untold numbers of infants every year. Much of the low-lying 
and poorly drained city is subject to flooding. The city’s mains electricity 
is notoriously erratic; private household generators supply most of the 
power. Kerosene lamps light the shelters and market stalls where the 
blare of music contends with the generators’ roar. Extremes of private 
wealth and public squalor co-exist. Most of the public street lights were 
stolen or destroyed years ago and at night the streets are eerily deserted, 
enveloped in darkness, save where illuminated billboards cast a faint 
glow across unmarked intersections, scattered with the debris of old car 
crashes. During heavy rain, the almost impassable roads leading to spec- 
ulative office developments can be temporarily cut off from the rest of 
the city by huge potholes, which quickly fill with water and become small 
lakes. Smoke from burning rubbish drifts across the city, a pungent fog 
that can limit visibility to a few metres. The highways are punctuated by 
informal roadblocks, where heavily armed policemen extort money from 
hapless drivers and their passengers. 


Bereft of state or municipal support, the crumbling concrete forms of 
the dilapidated cityscape have been complemented by elaborate defen- 
sive structures. It is no surprise that in the affluent enclaves of Victoria 
Island, Ikoyi or Victoria Garden City on the Lekki Peninsula, colour- 
ful carpets of bougainvillea should conceal spiked gates; permanently 
staffed sentry boxes provide a human shield of cheap labour that oper- 
ates in tandem with the underpaid security services of the state. But 
even the poorest communities have attempted to protect themselves 





25 Tunde Agbola and A. M. Jinadu, ‘Forced eviction and forced relocation in 
Nigeria: the experience of those evicted from Maroko in 1990’, Environment and 
Urbanization 9, 1997, pp. 271-88. 
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from the threat of violence: walls of breeze-blocks, barbed wire and 
broken glass dissect'and fragment urban space into individual plots, 
streets and districts, reminiscent of the ‘fortress-cities’ of Brazil.” The 
cellular pattern of the traditional Yoruba compound is combined with a 
contemporary architecture of fear.?® 


God’s town 
{ 

Since the early 1990s there has been an explosion of religiosity in Nigeria. 
While in the north this has taken the form of support for the shari‘a 
against the corrupt and semi-defunct judicial system of the Muslim elite, 
in Lagos it has been dominated by charismatic and Pentecostal strands 
of Christianity. Symbols of fervent evangelicalism dominate the city: bill- 
boards advertise salvation, bumper stickers proclaim ‘Only God can save 
Nigeria’, a zone of vast new churches is under construction at the urban 
fringe. The young novelist Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie has drawn 
attention to the link between the new brand of get-rich-quick evangelical 
religion, which has conquered large sections of the middle class, and the 
suppression of political alternatives since 1994: 


Amid the trauma of an annulled democratic election, in the face of a brutal 
government and an effete civil society, Nigerians turned to a new brand of 
Christianity. It was vibrant; it was intensely focused on material progress, 
with pastors quoting scripture that portrayed wealth as a spiritual virtue; 
and it was loud . . . Religion has become our answer to a failed economy. 
Christian and business self-help books sell because they sustain the status 
quo: the former affirm'that God wants you to make money while the latter 
teach you how to go about 1t.?9 


The Lagos architect Koku Konu has argued that this upsurge in religios- 
ity has worked against social solutions to the city’s problems by fostering 
‘religious-ethnic mistrust’ 3° Organizations such as the Oodua People’s 
Congress, outlawed under Abacha, have since taken an increasingly 





» Teresa Caldeira, City of ae Crime, Segregation, and Citizenship in São Paolo, 
Berkeley 2000. 

33 Tunde Agbola, The alanin of Fear, Ibadan 1997. 

»9 Adichie, ‘Blinded by God’s business’, Guardian, 19 February 2005. 

» Koku Konu, architect and director of dkr associates, interview with the author, 
21 February 2003. On the meaning and impact of contemporary religiosity see also 
Ogbu Kalu, ‘Harsh flutes: the religious dimension of legitimacy crisis in Nigeria, 
1993-1998’, in T. Falola, ed., Nigeria in the Twentieth Century, Durham, nc 2002; 
and Jeff Haynes, Religion and Politics in Africa, London 1996. 
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ethno-nationalist turn, promoting Yoruba supremacy and organizing 
violent attacks against Muslims and other perceived ‘enemies’ within 
the community. 


Amorphous urbanism 


Lagos is a city that is simultaneously growing, dividing, polarizing 
and decaying. For the most part, the metropolitan area has developed 
independently of the efforts of city planners, in a process that we might 
call ‘amorphous urbanism’. Public services such as road repairs, waste 
collection and water supply are so poor that municipal taxes can scarcely 
be justified. Eroded modes of service provision persist as a ghostly 
palimpsest of structures: rusted postboxes, the twisted remains of park- 
ing meters and other accoutrements of an abandoned modernity litter 
the urban landscape. Lagos is dominated by forbidding concrete struc- 
tures, devoid of the classic motifs of urban beautification or traces of 
nature. In fact, those aspects of nature most intimately connected with 
the everyday life of the city are largely iniquitous—such as the hazardous 
mosquito that breeds in its ditches and open drains. 


The scale of the city, its extreme poverty and ethnic polarization now 
present real obstacles to rebuilding its social and physical fabric. Though 
informal networks and settlements may meet immediate needs for 
some, and determined forms of community organizing may produce 
measurable improvements, grassroots responses alone cannot coordi- 
nate the structural dimensions of urban development. If Koolhaas and 
his colleagues, soaring over the city, can claim that the sight of the traders 
crammed beneath the Oshod: flyover is ‘proof and evidence’ that Lagos 
urbanism is ‘one that works’, the conclusion is inescapable: ın their per- 
spective, it is the city’s ability to sustain a market that is the sole signifier 
ofits health. In a final passage in Mutations, Koolhaas and his colleagues 
cite with approval Robert Kaplan’s call in The Coming Anarchy for ‘a new 
round of postcolonial “exploration”’ of West Africa, with ‘different inten- 
tions and a more intensive methodology’ than those of the roth century. 
But what intentions? In the r9th century, colonial campaigns aimed to 
impose new forms of power relations; is the goal of 21st century explora- 
tion nothing more than to celebrate the outcome of existing ones? 





3 Mutations, pp. 694, 718. 
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REGIS DEBRAY 


A Pope for All Channels 


THE GLOBAL MEDIA coverage of the death of Pope John Paul 1! 
evoked for some commentators the prophecy, attributed to Malraux, 
that ‘the 21st century will be religious or it will not be’. Yet which 
of the thirty centuries that have left a written record has not been 
religious? The enlightened 18th, perhaps; but only superficially. Like 
many atheists, Malraux himself was profoundly religious. He knew 
that science cannot create bonds between people; that the relation- 
ships between human consciousnesses are imaginary—or they 
are not. The resurgence of sacramental passions in the late 20th 
century should surprise only those who espoused the naive 19th 
century credo, that the progress of science and technology would 
drive away superstition and beliefs; that religion was a mere left- 
over, an Irrational residue which the future would erase. 

Neither juridical norms nor economic interests suffice to cre- 
ate a consistent collectivity, a sense of belonging or of a shared 
destiny. A unifying principle 1s required, whether divine or human, 
supernatural or mythological; one that is necessarily superior to the 
contingent plane on which we live. ‘What would become of us’, Paul 
Valéry asked, ‘without the succour of that which does not exist?” This 
is what 1s meant by communion, as a neutral term, neither good nor 
bad; a statement of fact. The revealed religions have provided only 
a late version of thts, a marginal one in historical terms. The unique 
and personal God only goes back 2,500 years. The earliest known 
burial ground, as a first indication of belief in the invisible, is from 
300,000 years ago. It is the sacred—whether secular or confes- 
sional, historical or supernatural—that is universal; not scripture, 
dogma, the clergy, revelation. 

The search for communion ıs what lies behind the current surge 
of religiosity: the joy of coming together, the happiness of melting, 
shoulder to shoulder, into a consciously structured crowd. The cere- 
monial deficits of our postmodern society create a void that needs to 
be filled. The philosophers of the last fifty years—individualists and 
libertarians, anti-totalitarians and liberals—have tended to describe 
this euphoria as an unpleasant froth. They speak of rights, gender, 
language, freedom, values, but never of fraternity. Communism Is a 
dirty word, not to speak of the Fatherland or the Party. Civic rites are 
on the wane. Sport and the Pope are all that is left, along with pop 

















concerts, as mini-substitutes for the young, or sects, for lost souls. 
The funeral of the Pope—simply as spectacle, without any personal 
commitment to the ceremony—gave every viewer the opportunity 
to slake that nostalgia for community, on a global scale. What else 
could compete? 

A missionary religion will inevitably deploy the media at its dis- 
posal. Roman Catholicism has been ultramodern in this sense since 
the 2nd century: the scroll, the painted image, the bound book, the 
digest, the stained-glass window. It is the only monotheism to have 
authorized the use of images—'The Bible of idiots’, in Gregory vil’s 
phrase, speaking of stained glass rather than tv. The idea was to 
use men’s weakness, their gaze, the better to save them. During 
the age of print, the graphosphere pushed to the fore Protestant 
reforms, founded just on scripture. ‘After the Pope, paper’, said 
Victor Hugo. But after paper, in the age of the screen: the Pope. The 
advent of the videosphere worked miracles for a sensuous religion, 
rich in rituals. But the icon bears a dangerously close resemblance 
to the idol. Instead ‘of venerating the invisible via its visible image, 
it is the image itself that is adored. The idol becomes a totem; the 
doctrine, a screenplay. John Paul 11 was a consummate actor-pope, 
highly gifted at staging a scene. In sanctifying, live on screen, its 
greatest champion, the videosphere sacralized itself. 

The Pope himself was also a screen, a mirror for projections 
of desire. But behind it the cracks have built up: fewer synods and 
episcopal conferences, theological research on a tight rein, ecu- 
menicism in crisis. Conduct and doctrine are not always aligned; 
they can have a schizoid relationship. Whether in Church or State, 
the hypervisibility of the Chief always has an authoritarian function 
in that it short-circuits the intermediary bodies. The regency of Tv 
enhances this tendency. Truth is no longer to be found in the scrip- 
tures or the institution, but in the person of the Chief. 

But the religions that are conquering the world today, Islam 
and neo-Protestantism, are without a church, leader, pomp or cere- 
mony; often lacking all visual ostentation. They offer a daily code of 
conduct rather than a theological tradition, a closeness and accessi- 
bility that make them warmer and more personal than Catholicism. 
The spectacle only governs the society of the spectacle; life and 
meaning are beyond it. The globe minus China, India, the Islamic 
countries and the Orthodox bloc is only a partial universe. Poland 
and Italy are not the navel of the planet. If, for a day or two, they can 
become the centre of a global network of images, it is because only 
the West can get itself taken for the whole world in that way—the 
miracle of hegemony. 
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In 1983, Elaine Bartlett was sentenced to twenty years in prison 
for a single sale of,cocaine. She was twenty-six years old, and 
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Released in 2000, Bartlett had no money and no job. She barely 
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EMIR SADER 


TAKING LULA’S MEASURE 


1 


HE MAIN LOCUS of resistance to neoliberalism over the past 

decade has been in Latin America. The Zapatistas’ call to 

arms was sounded in 1994, as NAFTA came into force. Since 

then, the continent has witnessed a series of left or centre-left 
victories—Chavez in Venezuela, Kirchner in Argentina, Lula in Brazil, 
the overthrow of Sánchez de Losada and Mesa in Bolivia and of Lucio 
Gutiérrez in Ecuador—and a resurgence of social movements, often led 
by peasants and indigenous peoples, from Chiapas and El Alto to the 
piqueteros of Argentina and Sem Terra farmers of Brazil. Eleven Latin 
American presidents have been ejected before the end of their mandates 
over the last fifteen years—not by the traditional process of us-backed 
military coup but through the action of popular movements against the 
neoliberal policies of their governments. The one old-style coup attempt 
of the period, against Chávez in 2002, was defeated. Chavez’s govern- 
ment has proved the most important—and unexpected—development 
on the continental left, moving rapidly from democratic and national 
platforms to embryonic anti-capitalist positions, in strategic alliance 
with Cuba. The latter has managed to overcome the appalling hardships 
of the Special Period after the fall of the ussr in 1991, and its economy is 
once again on an upward trajectory. 


One reason for this wave of rebellions is the extremity of the economic 
restructuring that the continent has undergone since the 1980s. Latin 
America was a favoured laboratory for neoliberal experimentation: 
Pinochet had applied the formulas of the Chicago School in Chile years 
before they were taken up as a global banner by Reagan and Thatcher; 
Jeffrey Sachs’ shock therapy was tested out by the former nationalist Paz 
Estensoro in Bolivia well before its implementation in the former Soviet 
bloc. Introduced by the‘right, the neoliberal format was subsequently 
adopted by traditionally nationalist forces (Peronism in Argentina, the 
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PRI ın Mexico) and then by the Centre Left: Chile, with the Socialist- 
Christian Democratic alliance, and now under Ricardo Lagos; Venezuela 
under Carlos Andrés Pérez; Brazil under Fernando Henrique Cardoso. 


The continent became a model for the application of Washington 
Consensus policies: development would be led by foreign capital, 
attracted by the privatization of industry and natural resources, import 
liberalization, high interest rates, fiscal austerity and, in many cases, 
pegged currencies. Predictably, after an initial period of euphoria in the 
late 80s and early 90s, crises ensued. Imports surged as tariffs were 
cut; overvalued currencies stymied exports; current-account deficits and 
foreign-debt payments rose; high interest rates choked off domestic 
investment and consumer demand, leading to recession, unemploy- 
ment and worsening inequality. By the mid-gos, rising us interest rates 
made foreign debt burdens unbearable, bringing about currency col- 
lapse: Mexico in 1994, Brazil in 1999, Argentina in 2001. 


But—unlike in Southeast Asia or West Africa—in Latin America the 
visible crisis of the neoliberal model intersected with longstanding tradı- 
tions of radical mass movements and political upheavals. Over the past 
half century the continent has experienced three major cycles of popular 
mobilizations and revolts by the Left. In the first, nationalist currents 
were usually hegemonic, with the communist parties often playing a 
central role: the regimes of Getúlio Vargas in Brazil (1930-45 and 1950- 
54), Perón in Argentina (1945-55), the Bolivian revolution of 1952 and 
the governments of Juan José Arévalo and Jacobo Arbenz in Guatemala 
dominated the 1950s, often ushering in a phase of intensive industrial 
development. The victory of the Cuban revolution in 1959 inaugurated 
a new period, which lasted through the 1960s and 1970s: socialism and 
armed struggle against the dictatorships became the order of the day, 
un the form of rural and then urban guerrilla warfare. The end of the 
dictatorships of the Southern Cone by the 1980s, followed by the West's 
victory in the Cold War, saw an unprecedented extension of representa- 
tive democracies on the continent. This is the context for the third—still 
ongoing—cycle for the Latin American Left, one marked both by insti- 
tutional practice and social resistance, within the framework of global 
liberal hegemony. 


In some respects, the victory of the Partido dos Trabalhadores’s Luiz 
Inacio Lula da Silva in Brazil’s 2002 presidential elections has marked 
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the high point of this process. Brazil's 177 million people make up nearly 
half Latin America’s total population. The pris generally judged the larg- 
est left party in the capitalist world, and the Movimento dos Sem Terra 
one of its most vital social movements. At city level, pr administrations 
had already introduced path-breaking participatory budgets and hosted 
the Porto Alegre World Social Forum, a meeting place for the ‘movement 
of movements’ of the globalized era. The direction taken by the Lula gov- 
ernment would inevitably have a significant impact on the dynamics of 
Latin American politics. Brazil’s weight could add critical mass to a con- 
tinental programme for socially redistributive policies, similar to those 
undertaken by Chavez in Venezuela. Or the economic model of Cardoso 
could be maintained, whether due to the global influence of liberalism, to 
the Left’s inability to articulate strategies for a rupture with Washington 
Consensus programmes, or to the lack of sufficient strength—social, 
political and ideological—to carry that rupture through. 


Brazilian development 


Any assessment of Lula’s record in power must start from an analysis 
of the origins and context of the Partido dos Trabalhadores’s formation. 
Until a few decades ago, Brazil’s left forces were relatively weak in com- 
parison to those of other countries in the region. Their special place on 
the present world stage is due to a combination of factors which have 
given the country what Trotsky called the ‘privilege of backwardness’. 
This trajectory is essential to any understanding of the significance of 
the pt’s rise to power, as well as of its limits and contradictions. 


Brazil's military coup of 1964 took place earlier than those of Latin 
American countries where the left was stronger, such as Chile, Argentina 
or Uruguay. Here the fragility of popular opposition, combined with firm 
support for the Army from the us—with strategic interests in Brazil’s oil 
and other natural resources—meant that the generals were able to topple 
the government of João Goulart with a lesser degree of repression than 
was later required in the Southern Cone. The judiciary and Congress 
were untouched by the dictatorship, but the unions were closed down 
and the left hit hard—making plain the class character of the coup. The 
final years of the long postwar boom, and an influx of Eurodollars, ena- 
bled the military regime ‘to preside over an economic expansion from 
1967 to 1973, with growth rates of over 10 per cent per year; thanks to 
a rigid wage policy and foreign capital, growth continued at 7 per cent 
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even after the world economy entered recession. But overseas capital 
increasingly came to Brazil not as investment, but in the form of loans at 
fluctuating rates of interest—a time bomb that was to explode after 1979 
with the global rise in interest rates. 


The dictatorship brought to a close the historic period of Communist 
hegemony over the Brazilian left. Both the Partido Comunista Brasileiro 
and the union leaderships allied to it were blamed for the impasse of the 
mid-2oth century popular movement and the failures of resistance to the 
coup. But the economic expansion of the late 6os and early 70s brought 
abouta shift in the composition of the labour force, laying the basis for the 
emergence of a new left movement. Much as in Argentina, injections of 
foreign—above all American—capital had led to the establishment of an 
automobile industry centred on São Paulo. At the same time, in the wake 
of severe droughts on the sertão hundreds of thousands of northeastern- 
ers gravitated to the south-central region, and especially metropolitan 
São Paulo, now the country’s economic and financial centre. 


Since the regime’s economic model was based on exports and the 
luxury-goods sector, much of the growth of the late 60s was concen- 
trated in automobile and domestic appliance manufacturing—which in 
turn increased the weight of working-class fractions in the ‘anc’ zone, 
consisting of the districts of São André, São Bernardo and São Caetano 
do Sul, on the periphery of São Paulo. It was here that a grass roots 
trade unionism developed during the 1970s, despite the military ban, 
and at the end of the decade—under the leadership of a new generation 
of trade-unionists, including the northeasterner and former car-worker 
Lula—carried out a series of strikes that broke the regime’s wage policy. 


Dictatorship and opposition 


The pt, founded in 1980, grew principally from a base in this new 
trade unionism, as activists in São Paulo’s automobile industry were 
joined by unionists from the oil and banking sectors, and by a range 
of social movements—women’s groups, ecologists, indigenous peo- 
ples, Afro-Brazilians—and former militants from the armed struggle 
of the 1960s. The Catholic Church also played a key role, in commu- 
nity organizing inspired by liberation theology. Initially confined to 
São Paulo, the pr extended its influence into the countryside through 
the activities of the two largest social movements linked to it, the msr 
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and the cut (Central: Unica dos Trabalhadores, the more dynamic and 
radical of the country’s two major labour federations). Its heterogene- 
ous origins notwithstanding, the party’s ideological identity was from 
the outset largely conditioned by the outlook of its Paulista trade-union 
core. This cohort had: been educated politically by the struggle against 
the dictatorship, with the repressive guise in which the state primarily 
appeared to them informing their anti-statist line. (Though Brazilian 
trade unionists had criticized the state in the past—notably after 
Vargas’s introduction in 1943 of a corporatist Labour Code, borrowed 
from Mussolini’s Italy, which blocked off union autonomy.) Indeed, the 
new union leaders had less antagonistic relations with business groups, 
with which they conducted negotiations—often broken up by police 
raids, after tip-offs from the entrepreneurs themselves—than they did 
with the state, whose rigid national security doctrine labelled the strike 
movement as ‘subversive’. 


Liberal ideology grew to dominate the opposition to the dictatorship 
after the defeat of armed resistance movements in the late 1960s. A 
leading role was played by the legal opposition party, the PMDB (Partido 
do Movimento Democrático Brasileiro), flanked by social and civil 
movements and NGos of a liberal-democratic stamp. The ideology of 
this oppositional front was provided by the theory of authoritarianism, 
in the version propounded by Fernando Henrique Cardoso. Common 
to all these elements was a strong anti-state sentiment, founded on the 
concept of an antagonism between state and civil society. It was in this 
period that the Brazilian left began seriously to address the question 
of democracy, previously marginalized by the pcs in favour of national 
and social concerns. Yet the left’s re-evaluation of democracy took place 
within the framework of'the liberal hegemony over the anti-dictatorship 
opposition, which also affected the pc. As a result, democracy was 
incorporated into left debates at the expense of its class nature; capital- 
ism as a general historical scenario disappeared altogether. 


Eurocommunism in the tropics 


The key ideological text of the Brazilian left in this period was written in 
Italy by the exiled pcs intellectual Carlos Nelson Coutinho. ‘Democracy 
as a Universal Value’ was the most influential product of the pcs current 
that had been brought into direct contact with Eurocommunist ideas.' 
Coutinho took his cue from Enrico Berlinguer’s interpretation of the fall 
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of the Unidad Popular coalition in Chile as a demonstration of the need 
to incorporate Christian Democrat forces, in order to prevent them from 
destabilizing a socialist government. The emphasis was placed on pre- 
serving democracy, rather than on the anti-capitalist dimensions of the 
struggle. Coutinho also sought to articulate the links between democracy 
and socialism, citing Lenin and Gramsci, but reading the latter in much 
the same way as had the rc, resulting in similar contradictions. 


Coutinho’s text had broad repercussions on debates within the pcs, but 
its principal effect was on the eventual configuration taken by the rr. 
In a sense, he foretold the identity the party would adopt, notably when 
he affirmed that ‘Brazilian modernity demands the creation of a secular, 
democratic, mass socialist party, capable of taking up what is valid in 
the heritage of Brazilian communism, but at the same time of incor- 
porating the new socialist currents originating from different political 
and ideological horizons.” Several others of Coutinho’s statements were 
echoed by the rt. He was harshly critical of Jaruzelsky’s ‘military coup’ of 
1981 which the rr also condemned, identifying itself with Lech Walesa’s 
Solidarity movement. Coutinho argued that Eurocommunism was the 
‘contemporary representative of the best traditions of the communist 
movement, in search of a ‘third way’ between ‘the bureaucratic method 
of the Stalinists and neo-Stalinists’ and the ‘limited reformism of social 
democracy’. The pr would seek the same equidistance, and later even 
proclaimed itself the ‘first post-social-democratic party’. 


In contrast to Coutinho, liberal opposition currents stressed the relation- 
ship between democracy and liberalism, rather than democracy and 
socialism. The principal exponent here was Cardoso, whose theory of 
authoritarianism became hegemonic during the transition from military 
dictatorship in the 1980s. In this version, democratization would consist 
of the ‘de-concentration’ of economic power from around the state, and of 
political power from around the executive. Brazil’s first post-dictatorship 
civilian government in 1985, and new constitution of 1988, marked the 








1 Carlos Nelson Coutinho, A democracia como valor universal, Rio de Janeiro 1980. 

2 Coutinho, Democracia, p. 13. Coutinho identified the rT as this force, and along 
with other pcs militants joined it ın 1989. He was to leave it in the first year of the 
Lula government. 

3 Lula’s first international trip was to meet Lech Walesa, at the prompting of the 
then international secretary of the pr, Francisco Wefort. 

4 Coutinho, Democracia, p. 114 
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onset of political de-concentration; its economic aspect would be set in 
motion by Cardoso himself, as president of Brazil from 1994-2002, 
with his neoliberal programme. 


The triumphant advance of liberalism on the international plane in the 
1980s was echoed in Brazil, above all in the strictly institutional nature 
of the passage from dictatorship to democracy; there were no significant 
social or economic reforms. The pr opposed this conservative model of 
transition, calling for citizens’ rights and social policies; but it did not 
put forward any alternative conception of democracy, or question the 
notion that ‘democratization’ was the answer to the country’s problems. 
Moreover, it failed to attend to the fact that the fall of the dictatorship 
also brought with it the end of a specific model of capital accumula- 
tion, inaugurated by Vargas in 1930—and with it, a particular form of 
the state. The dominant liberal view, emphasizing political and juridical 
processes, obscured the deeper-lying socio-economic crisis subtending 
that historical moment. The rr identified itself with democracy; although 
it did mention socialism, the latter was never precisely defined, except to 
announce a distance from the Soviet model. Indeed, the pr often empha- 
sized ‘democracy’ over ;‘socialism’—thus not only altering the meaning 
of the latter, but also plunging headlong into the contradictions liberal 
democracy was now installing in Brazil. Strikingly absent from the pt’s 
founding manifesto and documents from the 1980s was capitalism: an 
indispensable reference for re-thinking socialism. 


The Cardoso years 


Symbolically, it was in 1989 that the pr began to emerge as a genuine 
alternative for national government, with Lula’s near victory in that 
year’s election—he obtained 44 per cent of the vote in the second round, 
to Collor de Mello’s 50 per cent. It was also at this moment that the pr 
began the process of ideological and political transformation that would 
bring it to office in 2002. The international context for this conversion 
was the consolidation of neoliberal hegemony, with the collapse of the 
ussr, the first Gulf War and the sweep of market ideology across Russia 
and Eastern Europe followed by the “Third Way’ governments of Clinton 
and Blair, giving fresh impetus to the Washington Consensus. In Latin 
America, the extent of neoliberal hegemony was revealed in the embrace 
of its prescriptions by both ‘socialist’ and nationalist forces, from the 
Chilean ps to the Mexican PRI, from the Peronists to Venezuela’s Acción 
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Democratica. In Brazil, Cardoso introduced the Plano Real in 1994 
which pegged the currency to the dollar, cut tariffs and raised interest 
rates to attract foreign capital. The subsequent wave of privatizations, 
mergers and acquisitions of Brazilian firms by foreign multinationals 
resulted not only in the displacement of national capital, but a real meas- 
ure of deindustrialization.5 


The pr’s traditional base was devastated by the reforms. Much of the 
automobile industry of São Paulo’s anc zone was dismantled, with car 
manufacturers moving operations to factories located elsewhere in the ° 
country or, more often, scattered across the globe. Official unemployment 
figures for São Paulo, generally assumed to be flattering, rose from 13 per 
cent in 1995 to over 20 per cent in 2002. Informal labour expanded in 
all sectors of the economy, weakening trade unionism further. Yet Lula’s 
charisma as an outspoken working-class presidential candidate, and the 
dynamism of pr militants, ensured the party’s growing presence within 
the country’s political institutions. The pr’s representation in Congress 
rose from 16 deputies in 1986 to 35 in 1990, mostly returned from the 
south-central region—Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Minas Gerais—but also 
from Rio Grande do Sul in the south. By the end of the decade it had 
gained mayoralties in Rio Grande do Sul and Minas Gerais, and was later 
to add cities in Goiás in the centre of the country, and Pará in the north. 


The character of the pr was altered by its progressive insertion into 
Brazilian institutional life. The weight of the social movements affiliated 
to it decreased as its parliamentary representation rose; by the end of the 
1990s it was congressmen, municipal governments and an expanded 
national structure who had the decisive influence on its orientation. The 
first World Social Forum, which took place in Porto Alegre in 2000, 
enjoyed the support of the Rio Grande do Sul pt, a state in which the 
party’s left tendencies had long been dominant. But the national pr lead- 
ership did not participate directly, forging international links instead 
through the São Paulo Forum and alliances with European social-democ- 
racy—principally the French ps, as distinct from Cardoso’s Third Way 
ties. Lula and members of the leadership gave speeches at the wsrs of 
2000 and 2001, but took no part in their organization and did not sign 
up to their theses. 





5 See Gersa Maria Rocha, ‘Neo-Dependency in Brazil’, NLR 16, July-August 2002, 
pP. 14-15. 
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The pr's attitude towards Cardoso’s economic reforms also underwent a 
shift. Initially it tried to take an independent line, organized through the 
São Paulo Forum which, from 1990 on, brought together parties unaf- 
filiated to neoliberal governments—principally the pr, the Mexican PRD 
and Uruguay’s Frente Amplia. However, this grouping was not immune 
to the dominant ideas. It took part in the ‘Buenos Aires Consensus’, 
convened around proposals by Jorge Castafieda and Roberto Mangabeira 
Unger, which implicitly aligned itself with the Third Way in advocating 
fiscal adjustment and: monetary stability, albeit adding social policies. 
The pr took part in drafting the document, and only withdrew from sign- 
ing it at the last minute because Lula was standing against Ciro Gomes, 
advised by Unger and directly identified with the document, in the 1998 
Brazilian presidential ‘elections. (Similarly, Castafieda joined the cam- 
paign of Vicente Fox in Mexico, competing with the prop to oust the PRI 
in 2000.) But by this stage there were no essential differences between 
the pr and the Buenos Aires Consensus. 


Cardoso had pushed through an amendment to the constitution in order 
to be able to stand for re-election in 1998, and was the clear favourite to 
win. Lula’s campaign made no mention of the crisis of Brazil’s bankrupt 
economy, nor of the impending devaluation of the real. The aim was 
to ensure that the eventual catastrophe did not taint his image. After a 
campaign in which he. put forward no alternatives, Lula was defeated 
in the first round, obtaining 32 per cent of the vote to Cardoso’s 53. The 
incumbent had effectively been negotiating with the ımr during the 
campaign, and desperately needed to win in the first round, before the 
crisis burst into the open. In January 1999, less than three months after 
the elections, Cardoso began his second mandate by decreeing a massive 
devaluation of the currency, renegotiating 1mF loans and raising interest 
rates to 49 per cent.® 


Preparing for 2002 


After the 1998 defeat, Lula and his advisers moved to set up the Institute 
of Citizenship, a think-tank outside pr structures. It enabled Lula to 
become increasingly independent of the pr—expressing, in organiza- 
tional terms, the far greater public projection he enjoyed compared to 
the party. The Institute organized seminars attended by economists 


On the unravelling of Cardoso’s economic strategy, see Rocha, ‘Neo-Dependency’, 
pp- 20-25. 
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and specialists in other areas—social policy, environment and political 
reform, among others—in order to formulate Lula’s campaign pro- 
gramme for 2002. The final version, which would be ratified by the rr, 
stressed what were to be the two key themes of the campaign: the ‘priority 
of the social’, and the resumption of development, as a precondition for 
the former. An opposition was established between productive and spec- 
ulative capital—without distinguishing between foreign and natonal 
capital, big and small firms, industrial or other enterprises. Reviving the 
economy was to be the major objective, presaging a slow, gradual exit 
from the neoliberal model. Campaign publicity emphasized ‘change’ and 
the ‘priority of the social’. There were no concrete indications of what 
was meant by this priority, but the forms it would take once the PT was in 
government could already be seen: the “Zero Hunger’ campaign echoed 
Lula’s repeated statements ın 2002, and in earlier electoral contests, that 
his aim was for ‘all Brazilians to eat three times a day’. Mention was also 
made of the need to maintain monetary stability,.a programme which 
by implication already included many of the Lula’s government’s subse- 
quent proposals—such as the reform of social security. 


Cardoso’s campaign slogan in 1998 had been ‘He who puts an end to 
inflation puts an end to unemployment’. By 2002 his record on both 
fronts was clear. The economy had not recovered from the crisis of 1999, 
and monetary stability had not brought renewed development, still less 
any extension of social policies. Unlike in 1998, Lula now appeared a 
strong candidate, although opinions polls suggested voters wanted a 
president who would combine monetary stability with social policies— 
criteria effectively in line with the Buenos Aires Consensus and, among 
the main candidates, matched most closely by Ciro Gomes. 


Two factors helped to determine the outcome of the election. The first 
was the candidacy of Ciro Gomes, the other the strong speculative attack 
on the real carried out by finance capital in the summer of 2002, a few 
months before the vote. At the start of the campaign both Lula and 
Gomes found themselves behind in the polls, led at that stage by Roseana 
Sarney, daughter of ex-president José Sarney. The government candidate 
José Serra, then Health Minister, was a distant fourth, before he orches- 
trated a string of denunciations that effectively removed Sarney from the 
race. But Serra still faced elimination in the first round, and so he began 
a new round of denunciations, this time aimed at Gomes. The latter’s 
standing in the polls dwindled, but Serra—as Cardoso’s man, vulnerable 
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to the same criticisms Gomes had made of the incumbent—failed to 
close the gap on Lula who, in turn, remained unable to break through 
the pt’s historic threshold of slightly over 30 per cent of the vote. The 
attack on the real was a show of force on the part of finance capital, as if 
to underline both its potential stabilizing role and its ability to sabotage 
any new government to which it objected. The message was that the 
return of capital to the country would depend on the result. The ‘Brazil 
risk’ began to be known as the ‘Lula risk’, implying that in the event of a 
PT victory, monetary destabilization and uncontrolled capital flight would 
ensue—resulting in a sharp drop in the value of the real in July 2002. 


Letter to Brazilians | 


But in June 2002 Lula, condemning the speculative attack, had released 
a document entitled ‘Letter to the Brazilians’, in which he pledged that, 
as president, he would:keep to all the previous government’s financial 
commitments. There would be no renegotiation of the external debt, nor 
any regulation of the movement of finance capital. The pr had gradu- 
ally softened its position on external debt over the past decade; the shift 
from suspension of payments to renegotiation marked its first steps on 
the path to becoming a potential party of government, culminating in 
Lula’s 2002 commitment to pay the debt in full. Monetary stability, too, 
had steadily increased in importance as a strategic objective after the 
1994 election defeat; on Lula’s accession it became a general filter for 
all government activity. But it was above all the ‘Letter’ that altered the 
Lula campaign's relationship with finance capital and, in the process, 
changed its social character and relation to the neoliberal model. The 
physiognomy of the future Lula government began to take shape. 


The transformation was apparent even during Lula’s electoral cam- 
paign, when decision-making was transferred to the marketing chief 
Duda Mendonga, who had previously run the campaigns of the promi- 
nent right-winger Paulo Maluf, and Antonio Palocci, former pr governor 
of Ribeirão Preto in São Paulo state, one of Brazil's richest cities, and 
the man behind Lula’s economic programme and the ‘Letter to the 
Brazilians’. Mendonga devised the slogan ‘Lulinha, Peace and Love’ in 
an attempt to soften his candidate’s pugilistic image, forged in union 
organizing and polemical critique of the policies and corruption of the 
political elite. (In the gos, Lula had said that there were 300 ‘pickaxes’ in 
Congress—slang for shamelessly immoral characters.) The slogan and 
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‘Letter’ proved a winning combination—the former deployed so often 
as to virtually become the content of a campaign which was increas- 
ingly that of Lula and not of the pr. In addition, Lula had picked the 
textile magnate José Alencar as his running mate, and had the support of 
the conservative Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro. Street-level activism and 
public rallies played a far less prominent role than in previous elections, 
and the level of pr mobilization further diminished after 2002. 


Entering office 


This was the basis on which Lula won the presidency in the second round 
of the election, with 61 per cent of the vote to Serra’s 39 per cent. In 
Congress, his government depended on a coalition that included the cen- 
trist PMDB, and later the right-wing Partido Popular, as well as the smaller 
parties of the left. (The official opposition thus consisted of the former 
Cardoso coalition parties, the Partido da Social Democracia Brasileira 
and the Partido da Frente Liberal.) Lula’s rupture with pr traditions 
became still clearer with the announcement of his first government at 
the end of 2002. The most significant appointment was that of Henrique 
Meirelles as president of the Central Bank. Formerly head of the us-based 
FleetBoston Financial Group, Meirelles had returned to Brazil to begin 
a political career, spending his way into a seat as a deputy for Cardoso’s 
PSDB in Goias. Meirelles put together a team of young neoliberal cadres 
who had already served in previous governments. Not a single econo- 
mist from the PT or any other left force was invited to join the cabinet. 


The Lula government initially argued that, due to the ‘accursed legacy’ 
of Cardoso, it would not be able to change course immediately on the 
economy. A doctor by training, Finance Minister Palocci preferred the 
metaphors of his original profession: ‘you don’t change the treatment 
during the illness’. What was required was an economic policy of transi- 
tion, in order to gain the ‘confidence of the market’ and attract capital; 
interest rates could then gradually be lowered, and development would 
resume. The discussion focused on two issues: the nsks of default on 
external debt, and those of losing control over inflation. In the case of the 
former, there was indeed a marked deterioration in the external accounts 
under Cardoso.” The untrammelled opening of the country to overseas 








7 See especially Leda Paulam, ‘Brasil delivery. razões, contradições e limites da 
política econômica nos primeiros seis meses do governo Lula’, in Joño Antonio 
de Paula, ed., A economia politica da mudança: Os desafios e os equivocos do inicio do 
governo Lula, Belo Horizonte 2003. 
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capital increased the country’ s dependence in strategic sectors—autos, 
banks, food, electronics—and put large amounts of prime national 
capital into foreign hands at low prices. Privatizations of state indus- 
trial services added to the trend. Deficits in the balance of services and 
revenues (profits, dividends and interest) increased—the latter from 
an average of $11bn in' the 1980s to $19bn in 1997—due in part to the 
over-valuation of the real, but above all as a consequence of the doubling 
of external debt. It was external vulnerability that led the Cardoso gov- 
ernment repeatedly to'appeal to the 1mr—in January 1999, June 2001 
and August 2002. 


Yet the level of reserves was unaffected, remaining stable throughout 
2002—despite the financial turbulence—at around $37bn. Brazil was 
still capable of meeting its external commitments, and the balance of 
trade was continuing its upward trend towards surplus. Overall, at the 
end of 2002, on the eve of Lula’s assumption of power, the situation 
was much better than it had been a year before. There was nothing that 
would justify maintaining a policy of fiscal adjustment, still less the 
introduction of new measures such as raising the primary fiscal sur- 
plus target to 4.5 per cent of cpp, above the level recommended by the 
IME. The second conservative argument concerned the risks of inflation, 
which would prevent the reduction of interest rates—raised in the first 
month of the Lula government from already high levels. The economy 
was stagnant and unemployment high, undercutting any justifications 
based on inflation of demand; there was nothing to indicate that infla- 
tion was out of control. ' 


Cardoso’s economic policy was not simply maintained but, with the 
hike in interest rates and raising of the primary fiscal surplus, taken 
a step further. In order to show that this was a strategic choice, in its 
first year the Lula government gave priority to two reforms in the style 
of World Bank ‘packages’ on social security and tax. The first had a 
clear privatizing slant. A new tax was levied on the retired—who had 
already been paying all their lives—to reduce the social security defi- 
cit; and public-sector workers’ pensions were capped, forcing them to 
turn to private pension funds. The proposal met with strong resistance 
from the unions, and resulted in the expulsion of three pr deputies and 
one of its senators—indicating how far the pr was prepared to cut into 
its own flesh to advance its programme. The tax reform, meanwhile, 
aimed to simplify and reduce the tax burden on private investment. 
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If this had less directly harmful social consequences than the social 
security reform, its failure to address Brazil’s staggering disparities in 
income distribution, regressive taxation system and large public deficit 
was cause for serious concern. 


Palocci’s reign 


In its third year in office, how should Lula’s government be characterized, 
and what has its record been? The administration has effectively evolved 
into two main axes: ministries in the social sphere—education, agrarian 
reform, health, culture, cities—and the Ministry of Foreign Relations on 
the one hand, and the central economic team on the other. While some 
good initatives have been proposed on social issues, these have largely 
been stymied by the Finance Ministry’s rigid fiscal austerity; as a result, 
the government's social record has been disastrous. The rt, rather than 
Lula, has taken the blame. Ministers in these fields have occasionally 
spoken out against the government line, though tepidly, owing to Lula’s 
insistence on cabinet discipline. 


The Ministry of Foreign Relations, meanwhile, has been building a 
series of international alliances—both regionally, through Mercosur and 
the South American Community of Nations, and internationally, with 
the G2o and links to China, South Africa and India, as well as Arab 
countries—which have sometimes clashed with the Finance Ministry’s 
desire for good relations with Washington and the global financial 
institutions. Nevertheless, the Lula administration has given its backing 
to the Franco-American coup which overthrew the constitutional gov- 
ernment of Jean-Bertrand Aristide in Haiti in February 2004. Under 
Brazilian leadership, Argentinian, Chilean and Uruguayan troops are 
now propping up a regime of ex-generals and former death-squad 
leaders in Port-au-Prince. 


But it is the Finance Ministry that has been consolidated as the govern- 
ment’s centre of gravity. At the beginning of 2005, Lula announced that 
he considered his economic policy to be ‘the best of his government’. 
In April he reaffirmed his ‘hand-in-glove’ relation to the man princi- 
pally responsible for it, Finance Minister Palocci. Other key figures in 
the economic sphere include Meirelles, the Central Bank president, and 
the ministers of industrial development and agriculture, Luis Fernando 
Furlan—a businessman who made his fortune in the food export sector— 
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and Roberto Rodrigués, an agribusiness entrepreneur. Together with 
Palocci, these men constitute the nucleus of the Lula administration, 
determining the resources available to all other branches of government. 
The dominance of this bloc was established early on, as it stamped its 
authority on discussions over the minimum wage and monthly decisions 
on the interest rate. In February 2003, the government announced to the 
mF its commitment to a draft law giving the Central Bank autonomy; 
the economic team ensured that it would include cast-iron provisions to 
protect its president from scrutiny of his financial dealings. 


The Lula administration has moved from initial suggestions that it was 
adopting a transitional policy to the assumption, by its second year, that 
the present economic course would be permanent. Vice was turned into 
virtue. At the beginning of 2005, Lula triumphantly announced that 
‘the predicted catastrophe did not take place’, stressing that his govern- 
ment had ‘reversed a process that was leading us to the abyss’. Despite 
all evidence to the contrary—and the admissions of his own finance 
minister—Lula insisted that ‘we are not continuing the policies of the 
previous government . ..we are rebuilding the economy, strengthening 
institutions and, above all, gaining credibility in the country and abroad.’ 
He emphasized the importance to economic growth of Brazilians ‘recov- 
ering their self-esteem’, and cited cpp growth figures beyond the most 
optimistic assessments, the healthiest economic indicators in a decade, 
the largest increase in employment since 1992, spectacular successes in 
foreign trade. This was‘no sudden spurt of growth, he said, but a ‘stable 
and consistent’ process; inflation had been controlled, and the public 
finances had been run in a responsible manner. 


Economic performance 


Palocci’s ministry has largely been able to shrug off criticism—thanks 
in part to the early marginalization of José Dirceu, the initial overseer of 
the transition, from the economic policy team. But the principal reason 
has been the mini-recovery of 2004, which the government claims as 
proof that it is on the road to sustainable growth. After stagnating in the 
previous two years, the economy grew by 5 per cent in 2004, giving the 
Lula government an average of 2.7 per cent growth per annum, com- 
pared to Cardoso’s average of 2.3 per cent over 8 years. Excess capacity is 
being taken up, and primary export products—genetically modified soya 
in particular—have acted as levers for the recovery. 
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However, the concentration of profits and the emphasis on exports has 
resulted in a drop in incomes for both employees and the self-employed 
of 2.3 per cent, compared to a fall of 0.7 per cent under Cardoso. This 
despite an increase in the exploitation of labour: 6 million retired peo- 
ple continued to work in 2003, compared to 4.9 million in 1996; the 
number of workers with two or more jobs rose from 3.4 million in 2001 
to 3.8 million in 2003—from 4 to 4.3 per cent of the labour force. The 
numbers working extra hours also went up, from 27.1 million in 1996 
to 29.3 million in 2003, while unemployment went from 5.1 million (6.7 
per cent of the working population) to 8.5 million (9.6 per cent) in the 
same period. Between 1996 and 2003, 17.5 million jobs were created 
with remuneration of up to 3 minimum wages, but 6.3 million posts 
paying higher salaries were cut, with the balance insufficient to meet 
the demand for new jobs. The trend also reflects a serious deterioration 
in the quality of employment, with the increasing prevalence of ‘Asiatic’ 
working patterns—long hours, low salaries and few labour rights. 
Brazil’s historic tendency towards the concentration of income contin- 
ued: where employees and the self-employed accounted for 51.4 per cent 
of national income in 1993, by 2003 this proportion had fallen to 40.1 
per cent, continuing its downward trend. Between 2002 and 2003, 3.3 
million people with a monthly household income of between 1,000 and 
5,000 reais ($300—-$1,500) saw their purchasing power decrease, while 
the number of people with a household income below 500 reais ($150) 
grew to nearly 3.5 million. 


The ‘priority of the social’ promised during Lula’s electoral campaign 
was thus foreclosed by the priority given to financial targets—the public 
deficit and inflation. However, this did not reduce the economy’s external 
fragility: budgetary restrictions were counterbalanced by high interest 
rates—in real terms, the highest in the world—which only increased 
the size of Brazil’s debt. The public debt, which stood at 623 billion reais 
($257bn at current exchange rates) in 2002, had risen to 812 billion reais 
($335bn) two years later, with almost half the debt falling due at the term 
of a year. The fiscal surplus obtarned—at 4.6 per cent of cpp, above the 
target Palocci had set for 2004—was equal to less than half the amount 
by which the debt increased. Comparing the levels of investment and 
debt-servicing payments, in 2003 6.9bn reais were invested, but interest 
payments on the debt were more than ten times larger—77bn reais. The 





* See ‘Número de dois gumes’, Revista Carta Capital, 15 December 2004 and ‘No 
torniquete’, Revista Carta Capital, 17 November 2004. 
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trend continued in 2004, with 1.7bn reais in investments and 50.8bn in 
debt interest payments. The Brazilian state thus continued in its role as 
a mechanism for channelling resources from the productive sphere— 
through taxes—to the speculative. 


Maintaining the primary fiscal surplus at such a high level deprived the 
government of resources to drive growth. In late 2004, therefore, the 
Lula government decided to opt for public—private partnerships as an 
alternative means of securing investment—a form of financing which 
guarantees such risk-free returns to capital that it constitutes a significant 
further step in the privatization of the state. A raft of other reforms— 
relating to labour, unions, universities and political parties—fell foul of 
Congress, whether because the proposals themselves were incoherent, 
or because the government could not obtain support for them given the 
increasing political tensions in the run-up to municipal elections in the 
autumn of 2004. 


Losing the cities 


The 2004 municipal elections were the first electoral test for the Lula 
government and the pr since winning the presidency two years earlier. 
Overall, the pr obtained an increased number of votes—as one might 
expect for a party fresh from success in a presidential contest. But there 
were also qualitatively significant defeats, including the loss of the may- 
oralties of Porto Alegre, Belém and São Paulo, which had been run by 
the party for 16, 8 and 4 years respectively, as well as Campinas, Caxias 
do Sul and Pelotas. Both the city and state of São Paulo were lost to José 
Serra, Lula’s opponent in 2002; the country’s political and economic 
centre of power are now in the hands of the psps. 


If the first year of the Lula government was marked by opposition from 
the Left—and in particular from social movements mobilizing against 
the reform of social security—the second saw a resurgence of its right- 
wing antagonists. This is not the corollary of any leftward shift on the 
government's part, but rather a sign of its political weakening—atself the 
consequence of a string of other reverses. It has failed to enact effective 
social policies, significantly raise the minimum wage or reduce unem- 
ployment. Agrarian reform has ground to a halt and the government's 
environmental policy—including concessions to firms planting cm 
crops—has been strongly opposed by ecological movements. The pr has 
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been unable to consolidate and broaden its support base, or to establish 
a media policy that would ensure it was no longer hostage to private 
press lobbies. 


Corruptionallegations againstmembers of the government—increasingly 
frequent since January 2004—have also taken therr toll, as did the defeats 
in municipal elections later that year. Victories over the pr, especially 
in São Paulo, where Lula was more directly involved in campaigning, 
breathed new life into the Right, centred around the alliance between 
the psps and the pri. Its princpal spokesmen, including Cardoso, were 
afforded generous press space as debate began on who would succeed 
Lula in 2006, with various proto-candidates put forward. 


For the Right has realized that, though it is quite capable of living with 
Lula—since it recognizes his economic policy as its own—it is not 
condemned to do so. The focus of their criticism is the government’s 
supposed ‘excessive spending’, which they hold responsible for the coun- 
try’s high interest rates. They have attacked the progressive aspects of 
the pr’s tenure, demanding repression of the msr, resisting all attempts 
at regulation contained in the government’s media and cultural policies, 
and denouncing as ‘out of control’ any social policies aimed at helping 
the poor. Their future strategy—with encouragement from the us—is 
likely to involve further reductions of the tax burden and the use of state 
structures to provide jobs for pr cadres. For the 2006 elections, the Right 
will aim to prevent Lula from winning in the first round by putting up 
several candidates, from the psps, PFL and possibly the pps, who can 
then, in the second round, swing behind the one who secured most 
votes in the first. The pr, meanwhile, will attempt to secure support from 
parties of the centre and right—the pmps and pp—to avoid political isol- 
ation and shore up Lula’s bid for re-election. A polarization between the 
PT and psps is the most favourable situation for both, since it restricts 
the available alternatives to variants of a ‘social-liberal’ model. 


The Brazilian Left faces a serious dilemma with regard to the Lula gov- 
ernment. In power, the pr has not fulfilled any of its historic aspirations, 
and cannot even be described as a government of the left. The municipal 
elections of 2004 brought significant defeats for the Party’s left wing, 
most notably in Rio Grande do Sul, where it had previously been domi- 
nant. There was a marked decline in social mobilizations, too, except in 
the case of the mst, which maintained pressure on the government with 
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marches, land occupations and media campaigns, notably including the 
‘Red April’ of 2004. Overall, however, the Left suffered an increasing ten- 
dency towards fragmentation. After the expulsion of the four pr deputies 
who voted against the social security reform in 2003, several militants 
left the party and founded the psox (Partido Socialismo e Liberdade). It 
intends to put forward the senator Heloisa Helena, formerly of the pr, 
as its presidential candidate in 2006. But since she will have to give up 
her seat to run in a contest she will surely not win, the psor could end 
up with no voice in the Congress. Internal struggles have weakened its 
attraction to those discontented with the government, and the haste in 
which the Psor was set up prevented it from developing a comprehen- 
sive alternative to the PT; as a result, it has become yet another small 
group, limited to reclaiming the historic positions of the pr that were 
abandoned by the Lula government. 


Those on the Left still in the pr are in a no less difficult position. Critical 
of the federal government, they nonetheless belong to the party in power, 
share its general orientation and feel a sense of loyalty to its leader. They 
are hence unwilling to pursue an open political and ideological struggle 
within the pr or social movements. No important tendency refused to 
participate in the government once invited—though it would have been 
possible to remain in the party without doing so. Members of the gov- 
ernment come under pressure to keep quiet about their differences. 


Rule and resistance . 


During the current cycle of popular mobilizations in Latin America, 
marked by the institutional rule of centre-left parties in a period of global 
liberal hegemony, the widespread social resistance to neoliberal restruc- 
turing has had difficulties in translating itself onto the political plane. The 
first-generation proponents of free-market reforms, or their chosen suc- 
cessors, were defeated in elections—Menem in Argentina and Fujimori 
in Peru (both, together with the ex-presidents of Mexico and Venezuela, 
Salinas and Pérez, pursued by the judicial authorities of their countries 
for corruption), Cardoso in Brazil, Battle in Uruguay. Yet the leaders who 
have taken their places—Toledo in Peru, Fox in Mexico, Lula in Brazil, 
Kirchner in Argentina, ‘Tabaré Vazquez in Uruguay—have by and large 
maintained the same economic model. Chavez is the notable exception. 
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Strategically, the collaboration between Cuba and Venezuela has been 
one of the most important developments of the past decade, demonstrat- 
ing the possibility, however limited, of a social alternative to free-market 
rule. This axis risks isolation from an arc of centre-left alliances uniting 
Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, and on occasion Bolivia and Peru. On this 
front, the Lula government has not been Washington’s ally of choice. 
The recent joint denouncement of the Chávez government by Cardoso, 
Kissinger and former members of the Clinton Administration demon- 
strated the type of Brazilian interlocutor the us would ideally prefer. In 
virtually every other respect, however, the praises heaped by Washington 
on the Lula government's policies have been all too well earned. 


The youngest of Latin America’s left parties, the Brazilian pr has also 
made the swiftest transition to economic orthodoxy. Formed under the 
liberal ascendancy of the 1980s, against the current of world political 
developments, the party was institutionalized during the 1990s even 
as Cardoso’s reforms were eroding its industrial working-class base. 
Nevertheless, even bearing in mind the stranglehold mercantile rela- 
tions have on states—the movements of the market, as Chomsky has 
observed, now taking the place of military coups—the fact remains that 
on his election, Lula enjoyed a degree of domestic and international sup- 
port that would have enabled him to create the conditions for a departure 
from the neoliberal model, inaugurating a transition to a system in which 
social priorities were central, as he had promised during his electoral 
campaign. He could have renegotiated Brazil’s debts, subordinating 
financial targets to the need to tackle the social deficit—citing, as justi- 
fication, his own manifesto’s commitment to ensure that all Brazilians 
can eat three times a day. 


But the transformation of the rr into a party capable of government— 
and in particular the compromise with finance capital in the ‘Letter to the 
Brazilians’ that helped him secure victory at the fourth attempt—blocked 
off that possibility. In effect, Lula governs in accordance with the ‘Letter’ 
and not his campaign commitments, still less in line with the original 
promise of his party. The result has been to deepen the insecurities and 
inequalities of Brazilian society: figures for violent crime and homicide 
continue to rise. Halfway through its mandate, the Lula government has 
lost its way politically and 1s plagued by allegations of corruption. 
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The broader effect of this trajectory has been to undermine the forces 
resistant to neoliberalism across the continent as a whole. Lula’s govern- 
ment has supported the Bolivian political elite in its attempts to fight off 
popular demands for ‘the nationalization of gas (Petrobras has a major 
stake in the field). The trade bloc led by Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay 
has embraced tariff-cutting reforms and is now pressuring the core 
capitalist powers to open their markets. The result will be to accelerate 
the continent’s regression to a primary export phase, with agroindustry 
leading the way. Industrial activity will decline still further, and the possi- 
bilities for regional integration will decrease—ultimately furthering the 
project of the FTAA. 


In June 2005 further corruption charges, coming at the same time as 
declining economic indicators and diminishing popular support, have 
brought about the Lula’s government’s worst crisis so far. They centre on 
the resources of the postal service, run by the prs, one of the r1’s coali- 
tion allies. The president of the prs, Roberto Jefferson, counter-attacked 
by accusing the government—in particular, José Dirceu, minister of the 
Casa Civil, and his rr aides—of buying Congress deputies’ loyalty with a 
monthly sum. Dirceu resigned, after a sustained attack from the media, 
in order to be able to defend himself and to deflect the centre of the storm 
away from the government. The Congress has set up a commission of 
inquiry, with considerable press coverage, putting the government fur- 
ther on the defensive. The process has polarized the pr, with the cut, 
mst and other social movements demanding a break with conservative 
coalition partners in Congress and a shift away from neoliberal eco- 
nomic policies (see overleaf). The likelihood, however, is that the latest 
crisis will only serve to strengthen Lula’s Bonapartist tendencies as he 
distances himself still further from the party, governing entirely on the 
opposition’s policies with an eye to the election of 2006. It is the pr that 
will pay the price for Lula’s accursed legacy. 











Letter to the Brazilian People 


From the Movimento dos Trabalhadores Rurais Sem Terra, Central Unica 
dos Trabalhadores, Coordenação dos Movimentos Populares, Unido 
Nacional de Estudantes and 38 other organizations, working together in 
the Coordenação dos Movimentos Sociais. 


In the 2002 elections the Brazilian people voted for President Lula, in 
the hope of changing the neoliberal system in place since 1990. Little 
has altered since then. We are witnessing a mandate full of contra- 
dictions. On the one hand, the government has continued with the 
neoliberal economic policy demanded by its conservative allies. On the 
other, it has adopted social priorities and a sovereign foreign policy. 

With the 2006 elections tn mind, the Brazilian elite has initiated a 
media campaign to weaken the Lula government. Allegations of cor- 
ruption have left the population stunned and confused. We oppose 
any attempt to destabilise the legitimately elected government. At the 
same time, we demand a thorough and rigorous investigation into the 
corruption charges made in the press and the National Congress, and 
proper punishment of those found guilty. 

Faced with the present crisis, the Lula government now has the 
option of resuming the project for which it was elected: to transform 
Brazilian politics and society, a society currently divided between 
those who can have and do anything and those who can have and do 
nothing. We advocate the following measures: 

1. Implementation and support of a wide-ranging investigation into 
all the allegations being discussed ın the National Congress and 
punishment of those responsible. 

2. Exclusion from government of the conservative elements, and the 
construction of a new social and political majority on an anti-neo- 
liberal platform. 

3. An economic policy to prioritise the needs of the people. Our 
society cannot support the highest interest rates in the world, 
on the pretext of combating inflation, or a primary surplus that 
only serves to increase bank profits. Public resources should be 
invested to guarantee constitutional rights; among them employ- 
ment, a reasonable minimum wage, health, education, agrarian 
reform, the environment and the demarcation of Natıve lands 
and quilombolas. 

21 June 2005. 


The full text can be found at www.cut.org.br 
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GIOVANNI ARRIGHI 


HEGEMONY UNRAVELLING—2 


N THE FIRST part of this essay, I argued that the recent resur- 

gence of the concepts of ‘empire’ and ‘imperialism’ is above all 

a consequence of the Bush Administration’s embrace of a new 

imperialist programme in the wake of 9/11—that of the neo- 
conservative Project for a New American Century.‘ The paper sought 
to investigate the social, economic and political arcumstances which 
prompted the adoption of that policy, and in particular its relation to 
the turbulence of the global economy since the 1970s. In dealing with 
these questions, I began by examining David Harvey’s interpretation 
of the relationship between imperialism and capitalist development 
in The New Imperialism, focusing specifically on Harvey's concepts of 
‘spatial fix’ and ‘accurnulation by dispossession’ as means to analyse 
the Bush Administration’s present course.* I argued that, far from lay- 
ing the foundations for a second ‘American Century’, the occupation of 
Iraq has jeopardized the credibility of us military might; it has further 
undermined the centrality of the United States and the dollar in the glo- 
bal political economy; and it has strengthened the tendency towards the 
emergence of China as an alternative to us leadership in the East Asian 
region and beyond. It would have been hard to imagine a more rapid 
and complete failure of the neo-conservative imperial project. In all 
likelihood, the neo-conservative bid for global supremacy will go down 
in history as one of the several ‘bubbles’ that punctuated the terminal 
crisis of us hegemony.} 


The bursting of this peculiar bubble has transformed but by no means 
done away with the world-historical circumstances that generated the 
Project for a New American Century. In this concluding part of the arti- 
cle, I will highlight these circumstances by using Harvey’s concepts of 
spatial fix and accumulation by dispossession in a longer perspective 
than he does. Within this optic, the new imperialism will appear as the 
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outcome of a protracted historical process consisting of spatial fixes of 
increasing scale and scope, on the one hand, and on the other, of an 
American attempt to bring this process to an end through the formation 
ofa us-centred world government. This attempt, I will argue, was integral 
to us hegemony from the start. Under George W. Bush, however, it has 
reached its limits and in all likelihood will cease to be the primary determ- 
inant of ongoing transformations of the global political economy. 


I. OVERACCUMULATION AND FINANCIALIZATION 


As Harvey suggests, there is an interesting correspondence between 
Hannah Arendt’ theoretical observation in The Origins of Totalitarianism 
that ‘a never-ending accumulation of power [is] necessary for the protec- 
tion of a never-ending accumulation of capital’, and my own empirical 
observation ın The Long Twentieth Century that the expansion of world 
capitalism has been based on the emergence of ever more powerful 
leading capitalist organizations.‘ The correspondence, however, 1s not as 
‘exact’ as he suggests. For Arendt’s observation refers to the accumulation 
of power and capital within states, whereas mine refers to the accumula- 
tion of power and capital in an evolving system of states. The difference is 
crucial in more than one respect. 


Arendt draws our attention to the process whereby individual capital- 
ist states tend to experience an accumulation of ‘superfluous money’ 
(that is, of more capital than can be profitably reinvested within their 
national boundaries) and a need to grow more powerful in order to 
be able to protect growing property. From this perspective, imperial- 
ism of the capitalist sort is a policy aimed both at finding profitable 
external outlets for surplus capital and at strengthening the state. My 
observation, in contrast, draws our attention to the process whereby 
increasingly powerful capitalist organizations have become the agency 
of the expansion of a system of accumulation and rule that from the 
start encompassed a multiplicity of states. From this perspective, 





! Arrighi, ‘Hegemony Unravelling’, Part 1, NLR 32, March-April 2005. 

2 David Harvey, The New Imperialism, Oxford 2003. 

3 George Soros characterized the neo-conservative bid for global supremacy as a 
‘bubble’ well before 1ts unravelling became evident. Soros, The Bubble of American 
Supremacy. Correcting the Misuse of American Power, New York 2004. 

4 Harvey, New Imperialism, p. 34; see Arnghi, ‘Hegemony Unraveling’, Part 1, p. 29. 
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imperialism of the capitalist sort is an aspect of the recurrent struggles 
through which capitalist states have used coercive means in the attempt 
to turn in their favour the spatial shifts entailed in the ‘endless’ accumu- 
lation of capital and power.5 


As Harvey underscores, finance capital backed by state power plays a 
crucial mediating role both in the production of space that is involved 
in the enlarged reproduction of capital and in the ‘cannibalistic practices 
and forced devaluations’ that constitute the essence of accumulation 
by dispossession. Heis nonetheless vague about the world-historical 
coordinates of this role. Like Arendt, he seems to adhere to the view that 
finance capital has been an outgrowth of nineteenth-century industrial 
capitalism. While this may be true of capitalist development in some 
states, it is certainly not true of it on a world scale. 


Cycles of accumulation 


As Fernand Braudel has demonstrated, ‘finance capitalism’, or what we 
now call financialization, ‘was no newborn child of the 1900s.’ Rather, 


1n the past—in say Genoa or Amsterdam—following a wave of growth in 
commercial capitalism and the accumulation of capital on a scale beyond 
the normal channels for investment, finance capitalism was already in a 
position to take over and dominate, for a while at least, all the activities of 
the business world.® 


This claim has a double significance for our present purposes. First, 
it suggests that, world-historically, financialization (the capacity of 
finance capital ‘to take over and dominate, for a while at least, all the 
activities of the business world’) has been the result of a recurrent over- 
accumulation of capital (‘the accumulation of capital on a scale beyond 
the normal channels for investment’). And second, it indicates that this 
tendency towards the repeated overaccumulation and financialization 
of capital was in evidence long before capitalism became associated 
with industrialism. 





5 I prefer the qualifier ‘endless’ to the ‘never-ending’ used by Arendt, because ‘end- 
less’ conveys the more accurate meaning of an accumulation that allegedly ‘never 
ends’ and ıs at the same time an ‘end in itself,’ whether it actually ends or not. I will 
use ‘endless’ ın inverted commas to underscore this double meaning. 

é Fernand Braudel, Civilisation and Capitalism, 1 sth-18th Century, vol. 3: The 
Perspective of the World, London 1984, p. 604. 
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Braudel also provides a list of dates, places, and agencies that enable us to 
ground in world-historical space and time Harvey's theoretical consider- 
ations concerning finance capital. He suggests that the withdrawal of the 
Dutch from commerce around 1740 to become ‘the bankers of Europe’ 
was typical of a recurrent world-systemic tendency. The same process 
was in evidence in Italy in the fifteenth century, and again around 1560, 
when the leading groups of the Genoese business diaspora gradually 
relinquished commerce to exercise for about seventy years a rule over 
European finances comparable to that exercised in the twentieth century 
by the Bank for International Settlements at Basle—‘a rule that was so 
discreet and sophisticated that historians for a long time failed to notice 
it.’ After the Dutch, the British replicated the same tendency during and 
after the Great Depression of 1873-96, when ‘the fantastic venture of 
the industrial revolution’ created an overabundance of money capital. 
After the equally ‘fantastic venture’ of so-called Fordism-Keynesianism, 
we may add, us capital since the 1970s has followed a similar trajectory. 
[Every] capitalist development of this order seems, by reaching the stage 
of financial expansion, to have in some sense announced its maturity: it 
[is] a sign of autumn’ 


In the light of these observations, Marx's general formula of capital (mcm) 
may be reinterpreted as depicting, not just the logic of individual capitalist 
investments, but also a recurrent pattern of world capitalism. The central 
aspect of this pattern is the alternation of epochs of material expansion 
(mc phases of capital accumulation) with phases of financial expansion 
(cm' phases). In phases of material expansion, money capital (m) sets in 
motion an increasing mass of commodities (c), including commoditized 
labour power and gifts of nature; and in phases of financial expansion, an 
expanded mass of money capital (m') sets itself free from its commodity 
form, and accumulation proceeds through financial deals (as in Marx’s 
abridged formula mm'). Taken together, the two epochs or phases consti- 
tute what I have called a systemic cycle of accumulation (mcom').® 


Starting from these premises, I have identified four such cycles, each 
encompassing a ‘long’ century: a Genoese-Iberian cycle, covering the 
period from the fifteenth to the early seventeenth centuries; a Dutch 
cycle, from the late sixteenth to the late eighteenth centuries; a British 








7 Braudel, Perspective of the World, pp. 157, 164, 242-3, 246. Emphasis added. 
8 Arrighi, The Long Twentieth Century: Money, Power and the Origins of Our Times, 
London 1994, pp. 4-6. 
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cycle, from the mid eighteenth to the early twentieth centuries; and a us 
cycle, from the late nineteenth century to the current phase of financial 
expansion. Each cycle is named after (and defined by) the particular com- 
plex of governmental and business agencies that led the world capitalist 
system towards first the material and then the financial expansions that 
jointly constitute the cycle. Consecutive systemic cycles of accumulation 
overlap with one another at their beginnings and ends, because phases 
of financial expansion have not only been the ‘autumn’ of major develop- 
ments of world capitalism. They have also been periods in the course of 
which a new leading governmental-business complex emerged and over 
time reorganized the system, making possible its further expansion.’ 


Material and financial expansions are both processes of a system of 
accumulation and rule that has increased in scale and scope over the cen- 
turies but has from its earliest beginnings encompassed a large number 
and variety of governmental and business agencies. Within each cycle, 
material expansions occur because of the emergence of a particular bloc 
of governmental and business agencies capable of leading the system 
towards a new spatial fix that creates the conditions for wider or deeper 
divisions of labour. Under these conditions, returns to capital invested 
in trade and production increase; profits tend to be ploughed back into 
the further expansion of trade and production more or less routinely; 
and, knowingly or unknowingly, the system’s main centres cooperate in 
sustaining one another’s expansion. Over time, however, the investment 
of an ever-growing mass of profits in trade and production inevitably 
leads to the accumulation of capital over and above what can be rein- 
vested in the purchase and sale of commodities without drastically 
reducing profit margins. At this point, capitalist agencies tend to invade 
one another’s spheres of operation; the division of labour that previously 
defined the terms of their mutual co-operation breaks down; and com- 
petition becomes increasingly vicious. The prospects of recouping the 
capital invested in trade and production decrease, and capitalist agen- 
cies tend to keep in liquid form a larger proportion of their incoming 
cash flows. The stage is thus set for the change of phase from material 
to financial expansion. 





9 On the historical and theoretical underpinning of systemic cycles of accumula- 
ton, see Arright, Long 20th Century. For a detailed analysis of the transttions from 
Dutch to British and from British to us hegemony, see Arrighi and Beverly Silver, 
Chaos and Governance in the Modern World System, Minneapolis 1999. 
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In all financial expansions of systemic significance, the accumulation 
of surplus capital in liquid form had three main effects. First, it trans- 
formed surplus capital embodied in landscapes, infrastructures and 
means of trade and production into an expanding supply of money and 
credit. Second, it deprived governments and populations of the revenues 
that they previously derived from the trade and production that were no 
longer undertaken because unprofitable or too risky. Finally, and largely 
as a corollary of the first two effects, it created highly profitable market 
niches for financial intermediaries capable of channelling the growing 
supply of liquidity into the hands either of governments and popula- 
tions in financial straits, or of public and private entrepreneurs intent on 
opening up new avenues of profit-making in trade and production. 


As a tule, the leading agencies of the preceding material expansion were 
best positioned to occupy these market niches and thus lead the sys- 
tem of accumulation toward the financial expansion. This capacity to 
switch from one kind of leadership to another has been the main reason 
why, after experiencing the signal crisis of their hegemonies, all incum- 
bent centres of world capitalism enjoyed a belle époque of temporary but 
nonetheless quite significant reflation of their wealth and power. The 
reason why belles époques of historical capitalism have all been tempor- 
ary phenomena is because they have tended to deepen rather than solve 
the underlying overaccumulation crisis. They have thereby exacerbated 
economic competition, social conflicts, and interstate rivalries to levels 
that it was beyond the incumbent centres’ powers to control. Before we 
proceed to discuss the ever-changing nature of the struggles that ensued, 
two observations are in order. 


Transition mechanisms 


The first is that all financial expansions entailed accumulation by dispos- 
session. Suffice it to mention that lending surplus capital to governments 
and populations in financial straits was profitable only to the extent that 
it redistributed assets or incomes from the borrowers to the agencies 
that controlled surplus capital. Massive redistributions of this kind have 
indeed been key ingredients of all the belles époques of finance capital- 
ism—from Renaissance Florence to the Reagan and Clinton eras. In 
and by themselves, however, they provided no solution to the underlying 
overaccumulation crisis. On the contrary, by transferring purchasing 
power from strata and communities with a lower liquidity preference 
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(that is, with a lesser disposition to accumulate money capital) to strata 
and communities with a higher liquidity preference, they tended to pro- 

voke an even greater overaccumulation of capital and the recurrence of 
profitability crises. Moreover, by alienating the strata and communities 
that were being dispossessed, they tended to provoke a legitimacy crisis 
as well. A combination, of profitability and legitimacy crises is, of course, 

the underlying condition to which Arendt and Harvey trace the imperial- 

ism of their respective times. Nevertheless, comparable conditions were 
also in evidence in earlier financial expansions, directly or indirectly 
exacerbating conflicts within and among states.”° 


At least initially, the escalation of interstate conflicts benefited incumbent 
centres, because it inflated states’ financial needs and thereby intensi- 
fied their mutual competition for mobile capital—a competition that Max 
Weber called ‘the world-historical distinctiveness of [the modern] era’. But 
once conflicts escalated into major wars, the incumbent centres generally 
lost out even in the financial sphere to newly emergent centres that were 
better positioned to provide the ‘endless’ accumulation of capital and 
power with a spatial fix of greater scale and scope than the previous one. 


This brings us to the second observation, which concerns the transfer 
of surplus capital from incumbent to emerging centres of capitalist 
development. As previously noted, the role that Marx attributed to the 
credit system in promoting such a reallocation points to an invisible 
inter-capitalist co-operation that reduces the need for accumulation by 
dispossession in emerging centres. We also noted that Marx’s sequence 
of leading capitalist centres (Venice, Holland, England, United States) 
points to a series of spatial fixes of increasing scale and scope that created 
the conditions for the resolution of each preceding overaccumulation 
crisis and the take-off of a new phase of material expansion.” To this we 
should now add that wars played a crucial role. In at least two instances 
(from Holland to Britain and from Britain to the United States), the 
reallocation of surplus capital from mature to emerging centres began 
long before the escalation of interstate conflicts. This early transfer, 
however, established claims on the assets and future incomes of the 
emerging centres that brought back to the mature centres flows of 





° Arrighi, Long 20th Century, Arrighi and Silver, Chaos, especially chapter 3 
= Weber, Economy and Society, Berkeley 1978, p. 354. See also Weber, General 
Economic History, New York 1961, p. 249. 


» Arrighi, ‘Hegemony Unrayelling’, Part 1, p. 16. 
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interest, profits and rents that equalled or even surpassed the original 
investment. Instead of weakening, it therefore strengthened the posi- 
tion of the incumbent centres in the world of high finance. But once 
wars escalated, the creditor-debtor relation that linked the mature to 
the emerging centres was forcibly reversed and the reallocation to the 
emerging centres became both more substantial and permanent. The 
mechanisms of the reversal varied considerably from transition to transi- 
tion. But in all cases, wars were essential ingredients in the change of 
guard at the commanding heights of world capitalism.” 


II. LINEAGES OF THE NEW IMPERIALISM 


Contrary to the reading of some critics, my concept of systemic cycles of 
accumulation does not portray the history of capitalism as ‘the eternal 
return of the same.’ It shows instead that precisely when the ‘same’ 
(i.e., recurrent system-wide financial expansions) appeared to return, 
new rounds of intercapitalist competition, interstate rivalries, accumula- 
tion by dispossession, and production of space on an ever-increasing 
scale revolutionized the geography and mode of operation of world capital- 
ism, as well as its relationship to imperialistic practices. Thus, if we 
focus on the ‘containers of power” that have housed the ‘headquarters’ 





3 In the Dutch-British reversal, the key mechanism was the plunder of India dur- 
ing and after the Seven Years’ War, which enabled Britain to buy back the national 
debt from the Dutch and thus start the Napoleonic Wars nearly free from foreign 
debt. See Ralph Davis, The Industrial Revolution and British Overseas Trade, Leicester 
1979, Pp. 55-56; P. J. Can and A. G. Hopkins, ‘The Political Economy of British 
Expansion Overseas, 1750-1914’, the Economic History Review, 2nd ser., vol. 33, no. 
4, P- 471, and Arrighi, Long 2oth Century, pp. 208-212. In the British—us reversal, 
the key mechanism was us wartime supply of armaments, machinery, food, and 
raw materials far ın excess of what Britain could pay out of current incomes. See 
Barry Eichengreen and Richard Portes, ‘Debt and Default in the 1930s: Causes and 
Consequences’, European Economic Review, vol. 30, no. 3, p. Go1—3; Paul Kennedy, 
The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers: Economic Change and Military Conflict from 
1500 to 2000, New York 1987, p. 268; Arrighi and Silver, Chaos, pp. 73-77. The 
peculiantes of the ongoing us—East Asian reversal have already been hinted at in 
the second section of ‘Hegemony Unravelling’, Part 1, and will be explored further 
in the concluding section of the present article 

4 Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, Empire, Cambridge, ma 2000, P. 239. 

5 Anthony Giddens introduced this expression to characterize states, especially 
national states. As the reader will notice, the expression 1s used here to desig- 
nate a broader set of organizations. Giddens, Contemporary Critique of Historical 
Materialism, vol. 2: The Nation-State and Violence, Berkeley 1987. 
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of the leading capitalist agencies of successive cycles of accumulation, 
we immediately see a progression from a city-state and cosmopolitan 
business diaspora (the Genoese); to a proto-national state (the United 
Provinces) and its joint-stock chartered companies; to a multinational 
state (the United Kingdom) and its globe-encircling tributary empire; 
to a continent-sized national state (the United States) and its world- 
encompassing system of transnational corporations, military bases and 
institutions of world governance.’ 


As this progression shows, none of the agencies that have promoted the 
formation and expansion of world capitalism correspond to the mythi- 
cal national state of political and social theory: Genoa and the United 
Provinces were something less, the United Kingdom and the United 
States something more than national states. And from the very begin- 
ning, the networks of accumulation and power that enabled these 
agencies to play a leading role in the formation and expansion of world 
capitalism were not ‘contained’ within the metropolitan territories that 
defined their proto-national, multinational, or national identities. Indeed, 
long-distance trade, high finance, and related imperialistic practices (that 
is, war-making and empire-building activities) were even more essen- 
tial sources of profit for the early than for the later agencies. As Arendt 
maintains, imperialism must indeed be considered ‘the first stage in the 
political rule of the bourgeoisie rather than the last stage of capitalism.” 
But that first stage should be situated in early-modern city-states rather 
than in late nineteenth-century national states, as she suggests. 


The fact that imperialistic practices were a more critical source of profit 
in the early than in the later stages of capitalist expansion does not mean 
that the policies and actions of the later agencies have been less imperi- 
alistic than those of the earlier ones. On the contrary, they have become 
more rather than less so, because of an increasing interpenetration of 
the capitalist and territorialist strategies of power. This tendency can be 
clearly observed by comparing the historical geography of successive 
systemic cycles of accurnulation. 


J 
Even before the first cycle began to materialize, some Italian city-states, 
most notably Venice, had demonstrated the viability of a capitalist 





£ For detailed accounts of this progression, see Arrighi, Long 20th Century, Arrighi 
and Silver, Chaos, chapter 1; Arrighi and Silver, ‘Capitalism and World (Dis) Order’, 
Review of International Studies, vol. 27, no. 5, pp. 257-279. 

” Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism [1951], New York 1966, p 138. 
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strategy of power in the early-modern European context. Rulers pursu- 
ing territorialist strategies sought to accumulate power by expanding 
their territorial domains. The bourgeoisies that controlled the Italian 
city-states, in contrast, sought to accumulate power by expanding their 
command over money capital, while abstaining from territorial acquisi- 
tions unless they were absolutely essential to the accumulation of 
capital. The success of this strategy rested on the interaction of two 
conditions. One was the balance of power among the larger territorial 
organizations of the European subcontinent. The other was the extrover- 
sion of the emerging European system of states—the fact, that is, that 
the successful pursuit of profit and power within Europe depended criti- 
cally on privileged access to resources outside Europe through trade or 
plunder. The balance of power ensured not just the political survival of 
territorially parsimonious capitalist organizations. It also ensured that 
the competition among the larger territorial organizations for financial 
resources would empower the capitalist organizations that controlled 
those resources. At the same time, the extroversion of the European power 
struggle ensured that this competition would be continually renewed by 
the need of the states to outdo one another in gaining privileged access 
to extra-European resources 


Initially, the combination of these two conditions was extremely favour- 
able to the capitalist strategy of power. Indeed, it was so favourable that 
its most successful agency was an almost entirely de-territorialized 
organization. For the Genoese—Iberian designation of the first systemic 
cycle of accumulation does not refer to the Republic of Genoa as such—a 
city-state which throughout the cycle led a politically precarious existence 
and ‘contained’ very little power. It refers instead to the transcontinental 
commercial and financial networks that enabled the Genoese capital- 
ist class, organized in a cosmopolitan diaspora, to deal on a par with 
the most powerful rulers of Europe and to turn these rulers’ mutual 
competition for capital into a powerful engine for the self-expansion of 
its own capital. From this position of strength, the Genoese capitalist 
diaspora entered ito a highly profitable relationship of informal politi- 
cal exchange with the rulers of Portugal and Imperial Spain. By virtue 
of this relationship, Iberian rulers undertook all the war- and state- 
making activities involved in the formation of a world-encircling market 
and empire, while Genoa’s diaspora capitalists specialized in facilitat- 
ing commercially and financially these activities. Unlike the Fuggers, 





8 Arrighi, Long 20th Century, pp. 33-4. 
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who were ruined by their connection with Imperial Spain, the Genoese 
probably gained from the relationship more than their Iberian partners 
did. As Richard Ehrenberg noted, ‘it was not the Potosi silver mines, but 
the Genoese fairs of exchange which made it possible for Philip 11 to 
conduct his world power policy decade after decade.’ But in the process, 

as Suarez de Figueroa lamented in 1617, Spain and Portugal were turned 
into ‘the Indies of the Genoese’. 


Rise of Amsterdam 


In the second (Dutch) ‘systemic cycle of accumulation, the conditions 
for the pursuit of a strictly capitalist strategy of power remained favour- 
able, but not as favourable as they had been in the first cycle. To be 
sure, the intense conflicts that set the larger territorial states of Europe 
against one another were essential to the Dutch ascent, and in 1648 the 
Peace of Westphalia provided the European balance of power with some 
institutional stability. Moreover, in the seventeenth century the Dutch 
could expand the spatial scale of their operations from the Baltic to the 
Atlantic and the Indian Ocean as easily and swiftly as they did only because 
the Iberians had already conquered the Americas and established a direct 
sea toute to the East Indies. Nevertheless, the geopolitical landscape 
created in Europe by the Iberian world-encircling spatial fix left no room 
for the kind of capitalist strategy of power that had made the fortunes of 
the Genoese diaspora in the ‘long’ sixteenth century. Indeed, the Dutch 
succeeded in carving out of the Iberian seaborne and territorial empires 
the Amsterdam-centred. system of commercial entrepots and joint-stock 
chartered companies that became the foundation of the second systemic 
cycle of accumulation precisely by doing what the Genoese had not been 
doing, that is, by becoming self-sufficient in war- and state-making.° 


Violet Barbour has claimed that this Amsterdam-centred system was 
the last instance of ‘a veritable empire of trade and credit . . . held by 
a city in her own right, unsustained by the forces of a modern state.’™ 





9 Ehrenberg is quoted ın Peter Kriedte, Peasants, Landlords and Merchant Capitalists: 
Europe and the World Economy, 1500-1800, Cambridge 1983, p. 47 and de Figueroa in 
J. H. Elliott, The Old World and the New 1492-1650, Cambridge 1970, p. 96. For details 
on the Genoese—Iberian cycle, see Arrighi, Long 20th Century, pp. 109-32, 145-51. 

* Arrighi, Long 20th Century, pp. 36-47, 127-51, Arrighi and Silver, Chaos, pp. 39- 
41, 99-109. 

= Violet Barbour, Capitalism in Amsterdam in the Seventeenth Century, Baltimore, 
MD 1950, P. 13 
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Since the United Provinces combined features of the disappearing city- 
states with those of the rising national states, whether it qualifies as a 
‘modern state’ is a controversial issue. But whichever characteristics one 
may want to emphasize, the Dutch cycle does appear to have been the 
watershed between two distinct ages of historical capitalism: the age of 
the city on the one side, and that of the territorial state and the national 
economy on the other. 


At the heart of a Europe swollen with success and tending, by the end of the 
eighteenth century, to embrace the whole world, the dominant central zone 
had to grow in size to balance the entire structure. Cities standing alone, or 
almost alone, by now lacked sufficient purchase on the neighbouring econ- 
omues from which they drew strength; soon they would no longer measure 
up to the task The territorial states would take over.” 


We shall deal later with the issue of why the central zone had to ‘grow 
in size’ so as ‘to balance the entire structure’. For now let us note that 
the emergence of territorial states as the leading agencies of capitalist 
expansion brought about a far greater interpenetration of capitalism and 
imperialism than had hitherto been the case. Although the fortunes of the 
Genoese capitalist diaspora had been thoroughly dependent on the war- 
making and empire-building activities ofits Iberian partners, the diaspora 
itself abstained completely from such activities. Genoese capitalism and 
Iberian imperialism sustained one another but through a relationship 
of political exchange that reproduced their separate organizational iden- 
tities from beginning to end. While no such separation existed in the 
Dutch cycle, the eighty-year long struggle for independence that the 
United Provinces waged against Imperial Spain endowed Dutch capital- 
ism with a long-lasting anti-imperialist identity. Even after that struggle 
had come to an end, Peter de la Court could portray Holland as a ‘cat’ 
in a jungle of ‘wild beasts’. The wild beasts were the territorial states of 
Europe: ‘Lions, Tygers, Wolves, Foxes, Bears, or any other Beast of Prey, 
which often perish by their own Strength, and are taken where they lie in 
wait for others.’ A cat does resemble a lion. But Holland was and would 
remain a cat because ‘we who are naturally Merchants, cannot be turned 
into Souldiers’ and ‘there is more to be gotten by us in a time of Peace 
and good Trading, than by War, and the ruin of Trade’.* 





* Braudel, Perspective of the World, p. 175. Emphasis added. 
33 Quoted ın Peter Taylor, “Ten Years that Shook the World? The United Provinces as 
First Hegemonic State’, Sociological Perspectives, vol. 37, no. 1, pp. 36, 38. 
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In reality, the Dutch system of accumulation, which would indeed have 
benefited more from peace than from war after Westphalia, had been 
built through war and the ruin of Iberian trade before it. Moreover, in 
the non-European world, especially in the Indonesian archipelago, the 
‘cat of Holland’ was second to none of the European ‘beasts of prey’ 
in the use of violence to destroy existing landscapes of trade and prod- 
uction in order to create landscapes more favourable to the ‘endless’ 
accumulation of Dutch capital. De la Court’s metaphor does nonethe- 
less draw a distinction between the imperialism of the larger territorial 
states of Europe and the capitalism of the territorially parsimonious 
Dutch Republic that remained discernible throughout the Dutch cycle. 
For the strategy of power of the Dutch Republic was primarily based, 
not on the expansion of its territorial domains, but on the expansion 
of its control over money capital and the international credit system, 
Combining the strengths of the Venetian and Genoese strategies, it 
relied on money and credit as the key means by which the struggles 
among the territorial states of Europe were turned into an engine of 
the self-expansion of Dutch capital. Over time, however, the escalation 
of these struggles undermined the success of the Dutch strategy, and 
simultaneously created the conditions for a complete fusion of capital- 
ism and imperialism in the practices of the state that eventually emerged 
as the new leader of capitalist expansion.»# 


In order to gain some insight into the reasons for this fusion we must 
return to Braudel’s contention that the territorial scale of the dominant 
centre of the system of accumulation had somehow to grow in step with 
the increase in the spatial scale of the system. Braudel himself suggests 
that one of the main reasons why the small territorial scale of Holland 
became a handicap in holding the centre of the globalizing European 
system of accumulation was a structural shortage of labour. ‘Holland,’ he 
claims, ‘could only fulfil her role as freighter of the high seas if she could 
obtain the necessary extra labour from among the wretched of Europe.’ 
It was the poverty of the rest of Europe that ‘enabled the Dutch to “set 
up” their Republic.’ But once an increasing number of European states 
sought to internalize within their own domains the sources of Dutch 
wealth and power through one variant or another of mercantilism and 





* Arrighi, Long 20th Century, pp. 144-158, Arrighi and Silver, Chaos, pp. 48-51. 
* Braudel, Perspective of the World, pp. 192-3. 
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imperialism, competition over European labour resources intensified 
and the size of the Dutch Republic turned into an increasingly insur- 
mountable obstacle. As Stavorinus lamented, 


ever since the year 1740, the many naval wars, the great increase of trade and 
navigation, particularly in many countries, where formerly these pursuits 
were little attended to, and the consequent great and continual demands for 
able seamen, both for ships of war and for merchantmen, have so consider- 
ably diminished the supply of them, that, ın our own country, where there 
formerly used to be a great abundance of mariners, it 1s now, with great 
difficulty and expense, that any vessel can procure a proper number of able 
hands to navigate her.” 


Nor could the Dutch compete with larger territorial states in settling 
colonies, simply because too few Dutchmen were available for the pur- 
pose. As a result, in North America most of the colonial population and 
nearly all of the well-to-do merchant, planter and professional classes 
were of British origin, accustomed to manufactures from British sources 
and sales through British factors. English ports thus began to challenge 
and then to outdo Amsterdam’s entrepot trade. Moreover, while Dutch 
industries languished, English industries expanded rapidly under the 
joint impact of Atlantic trade and increasing governmental protection.” 
British success in outcompeting the Dutch, both in overseas commer- 
cial and domestic industrial expansion, gradually reduced Amsterdam’s 
share of entrepot trade. But the death blow to Dutch commercial 
supremacy came from the spread of mercantilism to the Baltic region 
and the consequent disruption of what had all along been the ‘mother 
trade’ of Dutch capitalism. 


6 Quoted in Charles Boxer, The Dutch Seaborne Empire, 1600-1800, New York 1965, 
p. 109. 

37 Boxer, Dutch Seaborne Empire, p. 109; Ralph Davis, ‘The Rise of Protection in 
England, 1689-1786’, Economic History Review, vol. 19, no. 2, p. 307, ‘English Foreign 
Trade, 1700-1774’ in W. E. Minchinton, ed., The Growth of English Overseas Trade 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, London 1969, p. 115; and Minchinton, 
Growth of English Overseas Trade, p. 13, Introduction. 

8 ‘The basic reason for the decisive decline of the Dutch world-trading system 
in the 1720s and 1730s was the wave of new-style industrial mercantilism which 
swept practically the entire continent from around 1720 . . . Down to 1720 coun- 
tries such as Prussia, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark-Norway had lacked the means 
and, with the Great Northern War in progress, the opportunity, to emulate the 
aggressive mercantilism of England and France. But in the years around 1720 
a heightened sense of competition among the northern powers, combined with 
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It was in this context that the United Kingdom emerged as the new 
leader of the ‘endless’ accumulation of capital and power through a com- 
plete fusion of capitalism and imperialism. Once London had displaced 
Amsterdam as the financial centre of the globalizing European system 
of states, as it did by the 1780s, the United Kingdom became the main 
beneficiary of inter-state competition for mobile capital. In this respect, 
it became the heir of the capitalist tradition initiated by the Genoese 
in the ‘long’ sixteenth century and developed further by the Dutch in 
the ‘long’ seventeenth century. In other respects, however, the United 
Kingdom was also the heir of the imperialist tradition initiated by the 
Iberian partners of the Genoese—a tradition which the ‘anti-imperialism’ 
of the Dutch and the stabilization of the European balance of power at 
Westphalia had reversed only temporarily and partially.29 è 


This peculiar fusion of capitalism and imperialism provided ‘endless’ 
accumulation with a spatial and organizational fix that differed from that 
of the Dutch cycle in key respects. Geopolitically, the system of states 
established at Westphalia under Dutch leadership was truly anarchic— 
characterized, that is, by the absence of central rule. The inter-state 
system reconstituted after the Napoleonic Wars under British leader- 
ship, in contrast, was one in which the European balance of power was 
transformed, for a while at least, into an instrument of informal British 
tule. Having gained mastery over the balance of power during the wars, 
the British took a number of steps to ensure that it would remain in 
their hands. While reassuring the absolutist governments of continental 
Europe organized in the Holy Alliance that changes in the balance of 
power would come about only through consultation in the newly estab- 
lished Concert of Europe, they created two counterweights to their power. 
In Europe, they requested and obtained that defeated France be included 
among the Great Powers, albeit held in check by being ranked with second 
tier powers. In the Americas, they countered the Holy Alliance’s designs 
to restore colonial rule by asserting the principle of non-intervention in 
Latin America and by inviting the United States to support this principle. 





the diffusion of new technology and skills, often Dutch or Huguenot ın origin, 
led to a dramatic change. Within the next two decades most of northern Europe 
was incorporated into a framework of systematic industrial mercantilist policy.’ 
Jonathan Israel, Dutch Primacy in World Trade, 1585-1740, Oxford 1989, pp. 383-4. 
39 See Arnghi, Long 2oth Century, pp. 47-58, 159-169. 
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What later became the Monroe Doctrine—the idea that Europe should 
not intervene in American affairs—was initially a British policy.3° 


By pursuing its national interest in the preservation and consolidation 
of a fragmented and ‘balanced’ power structure in Continental Europe, 
Britain fostered the perception that its overwhelming world power was 
being exercised in the general interest—the interest of former enemies 
as well as of former allies, of the new republics of the Americas as well 
as of the old monarchies of Europe. This perception was consolidated 
by Britain’s unilateral liberalization of its trade, which culminated in the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 and of the Navigation Acts in 1849. Over 
the following twenty years, close to one third of the exports of the rest 
of the world went to Britain—the United States, with almost 25 percent 
of all imports and exports, being Britain’s single largest trading partner, 
and European countries accounting for another 25 percent. Through 
this policy, Britain cheapened the domestic costs of vital supplies and at 
the same time provided the means of payment for other countries to buy 
its manufactures. It also drew much of the Western world into its trad- 
ing orbit, fostering inter-state co-operation and securing low protection 
costs for its overseas trade and territorial empire.” 


In this respect, the ux-centred system of accumulation also differed 
radically from its Dutch predecessor. In both systems, the metropolitan 
territories of the leading capitalist state played the role of central entre- 
pot. But soon after the Dutch system had become predominant, it 
began to be challenged by the aggressive mercantilism of both Britain 
and France. The British system, in contrast, could consolidate further 
through the longest peace in European history—Polanyi’s Hundred 
Years’ Peace (1815-1914). Britain’s mastery of the European balance of 
power and centrality in world trade were mutually reinforcing condi- 
tions of this peace. The first reduced the chances that any state would 
have the capabilities to challenge British commercial supremacy in the 





3° See Karl Polanyi, The Great Transformation: The Political and Economic Origins 
of Our Time, [1944], Boston 1957, pp. 5-7, 259-62; David Weigall, Britain and the 
World, 1815-1986. A Dictionary of International Relations, New York 1987, pp. 58, 111; 
Henry Kissinger, A World Restored: Metternich, Castlereagh and the Problems of Peace, 
1812-22, New York 1964, pp. 38-9; Alonso Aguilar Monteverde, Pan-Americanism 
from Monroe to the Present: A View from the Other Side, New York 1968, pp. 23-5. 

x Michael Barratt Brown, After Imperialism, London 1963, p. 63; Paul Kennedy, The 
Rise and Fall of British Naval Mastery, London 1976, pp. 156-64, 149-50; Joseph 
Nye, Bound to Lead. The Changing Nature of American Power, New York 1990, P. 53. 
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same way the British had challenged Dutch supremacy after Westphalia. 
The second ‘caged’ a growing number of territorial states in a global 
division of labour that'strengthened each one’s interest in preserving 
the ux-centred system. And the more general this interest became, the 
easier it was for Britain to manipulate the balance of power to prevent 
the emergence of challenges to its commercial supremacy. 


This combination of circumstances depended critically on a third dif- 
ference between the British and Dutch systems. Whereas the Dutch 
entrepot was primarily a commercial one, the British entrepot was also 
industrial, the ‘workshop of the world.’ England had long been one of 
the main industrial centres of Europe. But it was only in the course of 
the eighteenth century that the expansion of England’s entrepot trade 
and massive governmental expenditure during the Napoleonic Wars 
turned British industrial capabilities into an effective instrument of 
national aggrandizement. The Napoleonic Wars, in particular, consti- 
tuted a decisive turning, point. In McNeill’s words, 


government demand created a precocious iron industry, with a capacity in 
excess of peacetime needs, as the post-war depression of 1816-20 showed. 
But it also created the condition for future growth by giving British 1ron- 
masters extraordinary 'mcentives for finding new uses for the cheaper 
product their new, large-scale furnaces were able to turn out Military 
demands on the Bntish economy thus went far to shape the subsequent 
phases of the industrial revolution, allowing the improvement of steam 
engines and making such critical innovations as the iron railway and iron 
ship possible at a time and under conditions which simply would not have 
existed without the wartime impetus to iron production.” 


In the course of the nineteenth century, railways and steamships forged 
the globe into a single interacting economy as never before. In 1848, 
there was nothing resembling a railway network outside Britain. Over 
the next thirty years or so, notes Eric Hobsbawm, ‘the most remote parts 
of the world [began] to be linked together by means of communication 
which had no precedent for regularity, for the capacity to transport vast 
quantities of goods and numbers of people, and above all, for speed.’ 
As this system of transport and communication took shape, world trade 
expanded at unprecedented rates. From the mid 1840s to the mid 1870s, 


» Arrighi, Long 20th Century, ch. 3. 
3 William McNeill, The Pursuit of Power: Technology, Armed Force and Society since 
AD 1000, Chicago 1982, pp. 211-12. 
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the volume of seaborne merchandise between the major European 
states more than quadrupled, while the value of the exchanges between 
Britain and the Ottoman Empire, Latin America, India and Australasia 
increased about sixfold. Eventually, this expansion of world trade inten- 
sified inter-state competition and rivalries. But in the middle decades of 
the century the advantages of hooking up to the British entrepot so as 
to draw upon its equipment and resources were too great to be willingly 
foregone by any European state. 


Unlike the seventeenth-century Dutch world-trading system, which was 
always a purely mercantile one, the nineteenth-century British world- 
trading system thus also became an integrated system of mechanized 
transport and production. Britain was both the chief organizer and the 
chief beneficiary of this system, within which it performed the double 
function of central clearing-house and regulator. While the function of 
central clearing-house was inseparable from Britain’s role as the work- 
shop of the world, the function of central regulator was inseparable 
from its role as the leading empire-builder in the non-European world. 
To return to de la Court’s metaphor, unlike Holland, which was and 
remained a ‘cat’, Britain was and remained a territorial ‘beast of prey’ 
whose conversion to capitalism only whetted its appetite for territorial 
expansion. As previously noted, the plunder of India enabled Britain to 
buy back the national debt from the Dutch and to start the Napoleonic 
Wars nearly free from foreign debt. It thereby facilitated the sixfold 
increase in British public expenditure in 1792-1815 to which McNeill 
attributes a decisive role in shaping the capital-goods phase of the indus- 
trial revolution. More important, it initiated the process of conquest of a 
territorial empire in South Asia that was to become the principal pillar 
of Britain’s global power. 


The unfolding of this process has been detailed elsewhere. Here, I shall 
simply mention the two main aspects of its relationship to the enlarged 
reproduction of British power, one demographic and one financial. 
India’s huge demographic resources buttressed Britain’s world power 
both commercially and militarily. Commercially, Indian workers were 
forcibly transformed from major competitors of European textile indus- 
tries into major producers of cheap food and raw materials for Europe. 
Militarily, Indian manpower was organized in a European-style colonial 


¥ Eric Hobsbawm, The Age of Capital 1848-1875, New York 1979, Dp. 37—-9, 50-4. 
3 Arrighi and Silver, Chaos, pp. 106-114; 223-46. 
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army, funded entirely by the Indian taxpayer, and used throughout the 
nineteenth century in the long series of wars through which Britain 
opened up Asia and Africa to Western trade and investment. As for the 
financial aspect, the devaluation of the Indian currency, the imposition 
of the infamous Home Charges—through which India was made to 
pay for the privilege of being pillaged and exploited by Britain—and 
the Bank of England’s control over India’s foreign exchange reserves, 
jointly turned India into the ‘pivot’ of Britain’s world financial and 
commercial supremacy.>® 


British decline 


Under British leadership, the ‘endless’ accumulation of capital and 
power thus came to be embedded in a spatial fix of greater scale and 
scope than in the Genoese-Iberian and Dutch cycles. But for that very 
reason it eventually resulted in a far more massive overaccumulation 
of capital. As in the earlier cycles, the incumbent centre was initially 
best positioned to take advantage of the intensification of competition 
that signalled the change of phase from material to financial expansion. 
The ensuing Edwardian belle époque, however, was but a preamble to 
an escalation of inter-state conflicts that once again revolutionized the 
historical geography of world capitalism. The analogous ‘revolution’ of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries had eliminated from 
the struggle for capitalist leadership proto-national states like the United 
Provinces. In the ‘revolution’ of the first half of the twentieth century, it 
was the turn of the national states themselves to be squeezed out of the 
struggle unless they controlled integrated agricultural-industrial-military 
complexes of continental scale. 


‘Britain’s new insecurity and growing militarism and Jingoism [towards 
the end of the nineteenth century],’ notes Andrew Gamble, ‘arose 
because the world seemed suddenly filled with industrial powers, whose 
metropolitan bases in terms of resources and manpower and industrial 


36 On these and other aspects of tribute extraction from India, see Barratt Brown, The 
Economics of Imperialism, Harmondsworth 1974, pp. 133-6; B. R. Tomlinson, ‘India 
and the British Empire, 1880-1935’, Indian Economic and Social History Review, vol. 
12, n0. 4, pp 337-80; Marcello de Cecco, The International Gold Standard: Money and 
Empire, New York 1984, pp. 62-3; David Washbrook, ‘South Asia, the World System 
and World Capitalism’, Journal of Asian Studies, vol. 49, no. 3, p. 481; Amiya Kumar 
Bagchi, ‘The Other Side of Foreign Investment by Imperial Powers’, Economic and 
Political Weekly, 8 June 2002. 
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production were potentially much more powerful than Britain’s.’7 The 
rapid industrialization of the unified Germany after 1870 was particu- 
larly upsetting for the British, because it created the conditions for the 
rise of a land power in Europe capable of aspiring to continental suprem- 
acy and of challenging Britams maritime rule. During the First World 
War, Britain and its allies succeeded in containing Germany, and Britain 
even increased the reach of its overseas territorial empire. But the finan- 
cial costs of these military-political successes destroyed Britain’s capacity 
to hold the centre of world capitalism. 


During the war Britain did continue to function as principal banker and 
loan-raiser on the world’s credit markets, not just for itself, but also by 
guaranteeing loans to Russia, Italy and France. This looked like a rep- 
etition of its eighteenth-century role as ‘banker of the coalition.’ There 
was nonetheless one critical difference: the huge trade deficit with the 
United States, which was supplying billions of dollars’ worth of muni- 
tions and foodstuffs to the Allies but required few goods in return. 
‘Neither the transfer of gold nor the sale of Britain’s enormous dollar 
securities could close this gap; only borrowing on the New York and 
Chicago money markets, to pay the American munitions suppliers in 
dollars, would do the trick.* When Britain’s credit approached exhaus- 
tion, the us threw its economic and military weight into the struggle, 
tilting the balance to its debtors’ advantage. Mastery over the European 
balance of power had shifted decisively from British to us hands. The 
insularity that the English Channel no longer provided, the Atlantic still 
did. More important, as innovations in means of transport and commu- 
nications continued to overcome spatial barriers, America’s remoteness 
became less of a disadvantage commercially and militarily. ‘Indeed, as 
the Pacific began to emerge as a rival economic zone to the Atlantic, the 
usa’s position became central—a continent-sized island with unlimited 
access to both of the world’s major oceans.’39 


Washington's ascendancy 


This ‘continent-sized island’ hadlong been in the making. It was the spatial 
product of the century-long process of territorial seizure and occupation 


y Andrew Gamble, Britain in Decline: Economic Policy, Political Strategy and the 
British State, London 1985, p. 58 

3 Kennedy, Rise and Fall of the Great Powers, p. 268. 

39 Joshua Goldstein and David Rapkin, ‘After Insularity Hegemony and the Future 
World Order’, Futures, vol. 23, no. 9, p. 946. 
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through which the United States had ‘internalized’ imperialism from 
the very beginning of its history.*° But it was the transport revolution and 
the industrialization of war in the second half of the nineteenth century 
that turned it into a powerful agricultural-industrial-military complex 
with decisive competitive and strategic advantages vis-à-vis European 
states. To be sure, Britain’s world-encompassing territorial empire con- 
tained even greater resources than the United States. Nevertheless, 
the global dispersion and weak mutual integration of Britain’s colonial 
domains—in contrast with the regional concentration and strong mutual 
integration, both political and economic, of the territorial domains of the 
United States—was a crucial difference in the spatial configuration of 
the leading capitalist states of the ‘long’ nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies respectively. As noted earlier, Britain’s far-flung empire was an 
essential ingredient in the formation and consolidation of the ux-centred 
system of accumulation. But as soon as interstate competition for ‘living 
space’ intensified under the impact of the transport revolution and the 
industrialization of war, the protection costs of Britain’s metropolitan 
and overseas domains began to escalate, and its imperial possessions 
turned from assets into liabilities. At the same time, the overcoming of 
spatial barriers brought about by these same two phenomena turned the 
continental size; compactness, insularity, and direct access to the world’s 
two major oceans of the United States into decisive strategic advantages 
in the escalating inter-state power struggle. 


Unsurprisingly, the struggle ended with the arrival of the bipolar world 
so often forecast in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries: ‘the 
international order . . . now moved “from one system to another’. Only 
the United States and the ussz counted . . . and of the two, the American 
‘superpower’ was vastly superior’? As Thomas McCormick has 
underscored, us leaders fought the Second World War ‘not simply to 





4° ‘American historians who speak complacently of the absence of the settler-type 
colonialism characteristic of the European powers merely conceal the fact that the 
whole internal history of United States imperialism was one vast process of terrtto- 
rial serzure and occupation. The absence of territorialism “abroad” was founded on 
an unprecedented territorialism “at home’.’ Gareth Stedman Jones, ‘The History 
of us Imperialism’, ın Robin Blackburn, ed., Ideology in Social Science’ Readings in 
Critical Social Theory, New York 1972, pp. 216-17. Emphasis in the original. See 
also John Agnew, The United States in the World-Economy: A Regional Geography, 
Cambridge 1987. 
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vanquish their enemies, but to create the geopolitical basis for a postwar 
world order that they would both build and lead’. In the pursuit of this 
ambitious end, awareness of British precedents during the Napoleonic 
Wars helped. In particular, 


Britain entered the main European theatre only when the war had reached 
its final and decisive stage. Its direct multary presence acted to inhibit 
any other continental power from attempting to take France’s place in the 
continental power structure and reinforced the legitimacy of Britain’s claim 
to a dominant say ın peace negotations. In parallel fashion, the United 
States entered the European theatre only in the last and determinant 
phase of World War 11. Operation Overlord, its invasion of France ın June 
1944, and its push eastward into Germany simularly restrained potential 
Russian ambitions ın the west and assured America’s seat at the head of 
the peace table # 


These analogies reflect the fact that in both transitions, mastery of the 
balance of power in the inter-state system was essential to the empower- 
ment of the rising hegemonic state. But the spatial and organizational 
fix of the ‘endless’ accumulation of capital and power that came into 
being under us hegemony could not be the same as the British. On the 
contrary, it had to reflect the new historical geography of capitalism that 
had emerged from the irrevocable destruction of the nineteenth-century 
British spatial fix. By way of conclusion, I shall now highlight the nature 
and contradictions of the us spatial fix and seek answers to the ques- 
tion raised at the beginning of the essay of why ‘scaring hell out of the 
American people’ worked wonders in establishing us hegemony under 
Truman but is now bringing that hegemony to an end. 


III. THE WORLD STATE THAT NEVER WAS 


In a book first published in 1948, Ludwig Dehio argued that each round 
of the European power struggle had created the conditions of a geo- 
graphical expansion of the European-centred system of sovereign states, 
of a ‘migration’ of the locus of power further west and east, and of an 
irreversible mutation in the structure of the expanding system. Indeed, 


* Thomas McCormick, America’s Half-Century: United States Foreign Policy in the 
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Dehio presented his study of the mechanisms that had reproduced the 
European balance of power over the preceding five centuries as dealing 
‘with a structure that has ceased to exist . . . in a manner of speaking, [as] 
the result of an autopsy.’ 


The balance-of power .in the Occident was preserved only because new 
counterweights from territories beyond its frontiers could again and again 
be thrown into the scale against forces seeking supremacy ... In World War 
11, the forces that had left Europe ın successive emigratons . . . turned back 
toward the region from which they had come . . . The old pluralistic system 
of small states was completely overshadowed by the giant young powers 
which it had summoned to its aid . . . Thus the old framework that had 
encompassed the European scene . . . is breaking up. The narrower stage 
is losing its overriding importance as a setting for a strong cast of its own, 
and 1s being absorbed into the broader proscenium. On both stages the two 
world giants are taking'over the protagonists’ role... A divided system of 
states reverts again and again to a condition of flux. But the old European 
tendency toward division is now being thrust aside by the new global trend 
toward unification. And the onrush of this trend may not come to rest until 
it has asserted itself throughout our planet.*5 


Half a century after this was written, the collapse of one of the two ‘world 
giants’ and the further ‘centralization of global military capabilities in 
us hands made these remarks sound prophetic. But well before Dehio 
pointed to the demise of ‘the old European tendency toward division’, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had already addressed the issue of what kind of 
political structure might emerge out of ‘the new global trend toward 
unification’. Looking back at thirty years of world wars, revolutions, 
counterrevolutions and the most serious economic breakdown in capi- 
talist history, he had become convinced that worldwide chaos could be 
overcome only through a fundamental reorganization of world politics. 
Central to his vision was the idea that security for the world had to be 
based on us power exercised through international institutions. ‘But for 
such a scheme to have a broad ideological appeal to the suffering peoples 
of the world, it had to emanate from an institution less esoteric than 
an international monetary system and less crude than a set of military 
alliances or bases.’4° 


4 Ludwig Dehio, The Precarious Balance: Four Centuries of the European Power 
Struggle [1948], New York 1962, pp. 264-6, 269. 
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The key body here was to be the United Nations, with its appeal to the uni- 
versal desire for peace and the longing of poor nations for independence 
and eventual equality with the rich nations. Not without reason, Franz 
Schurmann finds the political implications of this vision revolutionary. 


For the first tme ın world history, there was a concrete institutionaliza- 
tion of the idea of world government. Whereas the League of Nations was 
guided by an essentially nineteenth-century spirit of a congress of nations, 
the United Nations was openly guided by American political ideas... 
There was nothing revolutionary about the kind of world system Britain 
created through its empire. There was something revolutionary about 
the world market system that flowed out of Britain in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ... Britain’s true imperial greatness was economic, not political. The 
United Nations, however, was and remains a politcal idea. The American 
Revolution had proven that nations could be constructed through the con- 
scious and deliberate actions of men ... What Roosevelt had the audacity to 
conceive and implement was the extension of this process of government- 
building to the world as a whole # 


Roosevelt’s vision of world government had both social objectives and 
fiscal-financial implications. It was a conscious projection on a world 
scale of the us New Deal. 


The essence of the New Deal was the notion that big government must 
spend liberally ın order to achieve security and progress. Thus postwar secu- 
rity would require liberal outlays by the United States ın order to overcome 
the chaos created by the war. Aid to . . . poor nations would have the same 
effect as social welfare programs within the United States—it would give 
them the security to overcome chaos and prevent them from turning into 
violent revolutionaries. Meanwhile, they would be drawn inextricably into 
the revived world market system. By being brought into the general system, 
they would become responsible, just as American unions had during the 
war. Helping Britain and the remainder of Western Europe would rekin- 
dle economic growth, which would stmulate transatlantic trade and, thus, 
help the American economy ın the long run. America had spent enormous 
sums running up huge deficits in order to sustain the war effort. The result 
had been astounding and unexpected economic growth. Postwar spending 
would produce the same effect on a worldwide scale.** 


And so it did, but only after Roosevelt’s ‘one-worldism’—which included 
the ussr among the poor nations of the world to be incorporated into 
the new order for the benefit and security of all—became Truman’s 


47 Schurmann, Logic of World Power, p 71. 
48 Schurmann, Logic of World Power, p. 67. 
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‘free-worldism,’ which turned the containment of Soviet power into the 
main organizing principle of us hegemony. Roosevelt's revolutionary 
idealism—which saw in institutions of world government the primary 
instrument through which the New Deal would be extended to the world 
as a whole—was displaced by the reformist realism of his successors 
who institutionalized us control over world money and global military 
power as the primary instruments of us hegemony.49 


For Roosevelt's project was simply too idealistic for the tastes of Congress 
and us business. The world was too big and too chaotic a place for the 
United States to reorganize in its image, particularly if the reorganiza- 
tion had to be achieved through organs of world government within 
which the us government would have to compromise with the views and 
interests of friends and foes alike. Congress and the American business 
community were far too ‘rational’ in their calculations of the pecuniary 
costs and benefits of us foreign policy to release the means necessary 
to carry out such an unrealistic plan. Indeed, as previously noted, had 
Korea not ‘come along’ and given Truman what he needed to ‘scare hell 
out of the American people’, even the us and European rearmament 
envisaged in nsc-68 might not have been funded. But Korea did come 
along and massive rearmament during and after the Korean war gave a 
tremendous boost to the us and world economies. 


With the us government acting as a highly permissive world central 
bank, American military aid to foreign governments and direct military 
expenditures abroad—both of which rose constantly between 1950 and 
1958 and again between 1964 and‘1973—pumped liquidity back into 
world trade and production, which both grew at unprecedented rates.5° 
According to McCormick, the 23-yéar' period inaugurated by the Korean 
War and concluded by the Paris peace accords of 1973, which virtually 
ended the Vietnam War, was ‘the most sustained and profitable period of 
economic growth in the history of world capitalism.’* 


This is the period that many call the ‘Golden Age of Capitalism’. Although 
the rate of expansion of world trade and production in the 1950s and 
1960s was indeed exceptional by historical standards, this was hardly 


49 See Schurmann, Logic of World Power, pp. 5, 67, 77 

5° See David Calleo, The Atlantic Fantasy: The us, Nato and Europe, Baltimore, mp 
1970, pp. 86-7; Robert Gilpin, The Political Economy of International Relations, 
Princeton 1987, pp. 133-4. 

*® McCormick, America’s Half-Century, p. 99. 
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capitalism’s first golden age. Just as impressive was Hobsbawm’s Age of 
Capital (1848-75), which late-nineteenth-century observers compared to 
the Age of the Great Discoveries.” Like the ‘age of capital’ a hundred years 
earlier, the golden age of the 1950s and 1960s ended in a long period 
of financial expansion that culminated in a resurgence of imperialistic 
practices. The true novelty of the present resurgence in comparison with 
that of a century ago is the attempt of the declining hegemonic power to 
resist that decline by turning itself into a world state. Such an attempt 
is a continuation by other means and under radically different circum- 
stances of Roosevelt’s world-government project. Although Roosevelt’s 
one-world, global-New Deal vision never materialized, Truman’s down- 
sized, militarized, Cold War version resulted in a major expansion of us 
capital and power. Why then is the neo-conservative project now failing 
so badly in repeating that experience under conditions of even greater 
centralization of global military capabilities in us hands? 


Forms of protection 


Charles Tilly’s conceptualization of state activities as complementary 
facets of the organization and monopolization of violence enables us to 
provide a simple answer to this question. Whatever else governments 
might do, argues Tilly, they ‘stand out from other organizations by their 
tendency to monopolize the concentrated means of violence.’ This ten- 
dency materializes through four different kinds of activity: protection, 
state-making, war-making, and extraction. Protection is the most distinc- 
tive ‘product’ of governmental activities. As Tilly underscores, ‘the word 
“protection” sounds two contrasting tones.’ With one tone, it evokes the 
comforting notion of a powerful friend who provides a shelter from dan- 
ger. With the other, it evokes the sinister image of a racket in which a 
bully forces merchants to pay tribute in order to avoid a damage that the 
bully himself tacitly or openly threatens to deliver. 


Which image the word ‘protection’ brings to mind depends mainly on our 
assessment of the reality and externality of the threat. Someone who pro- 
duces both the danger and, at a price, the shield against it, 1s a racketeer. 
Someone who provides a needed shield but has little control over the dan- 
gers appearance qualifies as a legitimate protector, especially if hus price is 
no higher than his competitors Someone who supplies reliable, low-priced 
shielding both from local racketeers and from outside marauders makes 
the best offer of all. 


» Hobsbawm, Age of Capital, p. 32. 
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By this standard, Tilly goes on to argue, the provision of protection by 
governments often qualifies as racketeering. 


To the extent that the threats against which a given government protects 
its citizens are umaginary or are consequences of its own activities, the gov- 
ernment has organized a protection racket. Since governments themselves 
commonly simulate, stimulate or even fabricate threats of external war and 
since the repressive and extractive activities of governments often consti- 
tute the largest current threats to the livelihoods of their own citizens, many 
governments operate in essentially the same way as racketeers. There is, 
of course, a difference:' racketeers, by the conventional definition, operate 
without the sanctity of governments.’ 


Following Arthur Stinchcombe, Tilly claims that the legitimacy of 
power-holders depends far less on the assent of those on whom power 
is exercised than on the assent of other power-holders. To this, Tilly adds 
that other authorities ‘are much more likely to confirm the decisions 
of a challenged authority that controls substantial force; not only fear 
of retaliation, but also desire to maintain a stable environment recom- 
mend that general rule.’ The credibility of, and difficulty of resisting, 
a particular government’s claim to provide protection thus increase 
with its success in monopolizing concentrated means of violence. This 
involves the elimination or neutralization of rivals both inside its terri- 
torial domains (state-making) and outside them (war-making). And 
since protection, state-making and war-making all require financial and 
material resources, extraction consists of the activities through which 
governments procure those resources. If carried out effectively, each of 
these four activities ‘generally reinforces the others.’ 
| 


Changing us role 


Tilly's model emphasizes the synergy among protection-producing, 
state-making, war-making, and extraction activities in ensuring 
governmental success in monopolizing concentrated means of vio- 
lence at the national level. In order to apply the model to the us case 
of a government that has been trying to organize and monopolize 





3 Charles Tilly, ‘War Making and State Making as Organized Crime’ in P. B, Evans, 
D. Rueschemeyer, and T. Skocpol, eds., Bringing the State Back In, Cambridge 1985, 
pp. 170-1. Emphasis added. 

* Arthur Stinchcombe, Constructing Social Theories, New York 1968, p. 150; Tilly, 
“War Making and State Making’, p. 171. 

5 Tilly, ‘War Making and State Making’, pp. 171, 181. 
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concentrated means of violence at the global level, two qualifications are 
necessary. Firstly, the formation of a world state blurs the distinction 
between state-making and war-making activities, because the would-be 
world state claims the entire world as its prospective domain and thus 
de facto rejects the distinction between intra- and inter-state domains. 
Hence the widespread description of the many ‘wars’ that the United 
States has been waging since the end of the Second World War as police 
actions rather than wars. Moreover, since the ‘sanctity of governments’ 
still belongs to the national states, the would-be world state faces greater 
difficulties in presenting itself as the organizer of ‘legitimate protection’ 
rather than of a ‘protection racket.’ 


Bearing these qualifications in mind, we can understand the failure 
of the Bush administration to repeat the achievements of the Truman 
administration in terms of the difference between a protection racket 
and legitimate protection. Despite all its limits, the downsized, milita- 
rized, world-government project launched by Truman qualified as, and 
was perceived by a large number of power holders at the national level to 
be, legitimate protection. In part, this was due to us reliance throughout 
the 1950s and 1960s on the United Nations to ensure that at least some 
of the ‘sanctity of governments’, which still resided at the national level, 
would be accorded to us world-governmental activities. The two main 
reasons why the us Cold War project qualified as legitimate protection, 
however, were factual rather than institutional. 


The first reason, to paraphrase Tilly, was that it offered a needed shield 
against a danger the United States had not produced. Although economi- 
cally and politically the United States had been the main beneficiary of the 
escalating violence of the first half of the twentieth century, the epicentre 
of the escalation was Europe, not the United States. Europe was most in 
need of the shield because, as Arno Mayer notes in a different context, 
in both world wars ‘Europe's blood sacrifice was immeasurably greater 
and more punishing than America’s.” But the sacrifice originated in 
European conflicts. By offering a world order capable of reducing the 
chances that similar conflicts would recur, the United States qualified as 
a legitimate protector. 


The second reason was that the United States offered effective protec- 
tion at an unbeatable price. Roosevelt and Truman were both proposing 


5 Arno Mayer, ‘Beyond the Drumbeat. Iraq, Preventive War, “Old Europe”’, Monthly 
Review, March 2003. 
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to finance the worldwide provision of protection with the surplus capital 
that had accumulated in the United States during the preceding thirty 
years of worldwide chaos. No state, let alone any of the newly-created 
international institutions, had the resources necessary to match such a 
low-priced offer. Indeed, the main problem for the Truman administration 
was not finding clients for the protection it was offering, but persuading 
Congress that the investment of us surplus capital in the production of 
protection on a world scale actually was in the national interest. It was to 
this end that Truman artfully inflated the communist threat. 


This situation began to' change with the ‘signal crisis’ of us hegemony 
of the late 1960s and early 1970s. The Vietnam War demonstrated that 
us protection was not as reliable as the United States claimed and its 
clients expected. In the First and Second World Wars, the United States 
had grown rich and powerful by letting other countries do most of the 
actual fighting; by supplying them with credit, food and weapons; by 
watching them exhaust one another financially and militarily; and by 
intervening late in the struggle to ensure an outcome favourable to its 
national interest. In Vietnam, by contrast, it had to do most of the fight- 
ing itself in a socially, culturally and politically hostile environment, 
while its European and East Asian clients gathered strength as econ- 
omic competitors and American multinationals accumulated profits in 
extraterritorial financial’ markets, depriving the us government of badly 
needed tax revenue. As a result of this combination of circumstances, us 
military might lost credibility and the gold—dollar standard collapsed. To 
make matters worse, the United Nations turned into a sounding board 
for Third World grievances, generating little legitimacy for the us exer- 
cise of world-governmental functions. 


After a decade of deepening crisis, the Reagan Administration initiated 
the transformation of legitimate protection into protection racket. It dis- 
carded the United Nations as a source of legitimacy for us hegemony. 
It began strong-arming: Japan—which happened to be both the client 
most dependent on vs protection and the fastest accumulator of sur- 
plus capital—into restraining its competition vis-a-vis the United States 
through ‘voluntary’ export restrictions (a device unprecedented in inter- 
national trade) and into using its surplus capital to finance the growing 
us budget and trade deficits. It ratcheted up the balance of terror with the 
ussr through a major escalation of the armament race. And it engaged 
a great variety of local bullies (including Saddam Hussein) and religious 
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fundamentalists (including Osama bin Laden) in the rollback of Third 
World and Soviet power. The United States thus began to charge a price 
for its protection, and at the same time to produce the dangers against 
which it would later offer protection. 


The success of the Reagan Administration in undermining Third World 
and Soviet power created the illusion under George Bush Senior that 
the us ‘empire of bases’ could be made to pay for itself. As Chalmers 
Johnson has pointed out, such an empire was (and is) far more vulner- 
able than ‘the older, self-financing empires’ to trade deficits and capital 
movements. ‘Occasionally,’ however, the us empire of bases ‘makes 
money because, like gangsters in the 1930s who forced the people 
and businesses under their sway to pay protection money, the United 
States pressures foreign governments to pay for its imperial projects.’ 
The most prominent of these occasions was the first Iraq war. By bring- 
ing the United Nations back to provide legitimacy for the war, the Bush 
Administration managed to extract from its wealthiest and militarily 
most dependent clients (most notably, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United 
Arab Emirates, Germany and especially Japan) financial contributions 
totalling $54.1 billion, while the us contribution of $7 billion amounted 
to just over half of Japan’s $13 billion.” Moreover, this huge payment was 
extracted for protection, not against a danger like communism which 
the United States had not created, but against a danger that could in part 
be traced to us support for Saddam Hussein's war against Iran. 


The shift from legitimate protection to protection racket continued by 
other means under Clinton. un mediation as a means of generating 
legitimacy for us police actions was again discarded, this time in favour 
of a collective pursuit through naro of choice ‘humanitarian’ missions. 








7 Chalmers Johnson, The Sorrows of Empire: Militarism, Secrecy, and the End of 
the Republic, London 2004, pp. 25, 307. According to Johnson, the United States 
later boasted that it had even made a small net profit from the conflict. See also 
Hobsbawm, Age of Extremes: The Short 20th Century, 1914-1991, London 1994, p 
242. This was the first and only time that the United States not merely sought to 
make its chents pay for one of its major wars, but actually succeeded ın the endeav- 
our. In itself, the success of the extortion was not a sign of hegemony, because at the 
height of its hegemony the United States paid ın full for its wars and the protection 
of its chents. Rather, it was a sign that us hegemony had ceased to be hegemoney 
but was still sufficiently entrenched to enable the United States to make its clients 
pay for the protection it was providing. The failure of George W. Bush to make us 
clients pay for the second Iraq war (see below), in contrast, can be taken as a sign 
that by then the United States had lost both hegemoney and hegemony. 
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At the same time, the Bretton Woods institutions were refurbished 
as instruments of us rule over an increasingly integrated global mar- 
ket. The ‘success’ of the Bosnia and Kosovo missions, along with the 
irresistible rise of the new-economy bubble, gave credence to Secretary 
of State Albright’s representation of the United States as the ‘indispen- 
sable nation’. But the foundation of this ‘indispensability’ was not the 
alleged capacity of the United States, as Albright claimed, to ‘see further 
than other countries into the future.’ Rather, it was a general fear of 
the irreparable damage that us policies could inflict on the rest of the 
world. The dangers against which the United States was now offering 
protection were dangers that the United States itself had created or could 
create. And the trillionsiof dollars that foreign governments began pour- 
ing into the coffers of the us government showed that protection was not 
low-priced any more. 


Dispensable America? 


The neo-conservatives in the Bush administration thus did not initiate 
the transformation of the us from legitimate protector into racketeer. 
When they came to power it was already at an advanced stage. But by 
pushing it too far, they unwittingly ended up exposing its limits, both 
military and economic. As we saw in the first part of this essay, their 
attempt to demonstrate'that American military might could effectively 
police the world and at;the same time ensure the continuing central- 
ity of the United States. in the global political economy failed in both 
respects.’ We can now trace this double failure to an overstretch of the 
us worldwide protection racket. ` 


Colin Powell himself once evoked Tilly’s sinister image of protection 
when he said that the United States ought ‘to be the bully on the block.’ 
The rest of the world would happily accept this role, he went on to assert, 
calling up the comforting image of protection, because the United 
States ‘can be trusted not to abuse that power.’ We do not know on 
what grounds Powell based this belief. But if the reports from around 
the world cited earlier are at all accurate, the comforting image of us 
protection had given way to the sinister one of a United States trying to 





* Quoted by Stephen Sestanovich in ‘Not Much Kinder and Gentler’, The New York 
Times, 3 February 2005. 
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strong-arm everyone onto its own foreign policy agenda. More important, 
the attempt was not succeeding. 


The most compelling piece of evidence is the reluctance of even its most 
faithful clients to provide the United States with the resources it needed 
to extricate itself from the Iraqi quagmire. Despite Powell's attempt to 
put up a brave front by declaring a success the ‘donors conference’ con- 
vened in Madrid after the un Security Council had provided the Iraq 
occupation with some juridical legitimacy, payments fell far short of 
expectations and, significantly, of the amounts that had been raised 
for the 1991 war. Actual donations (that is, grants) were less than one- 
eighth of the $36 billion target and considerably less than a quarter of 
the us $20 billion pledge. In marked contrast with the highly success- 
ful extortions of the first Iraq war, this time the United States was left 
holding the bag. Germany and Saudi Arabia gave virtually nothing. Even 
Japan’s $1.5 billion pledge—by far the largest at Madrid—was meagre 
in comparison with the $13 billion Japan disgorged for the first Iraq 
war, especially given that in real terms dollars were worth considera- 
bly more in 1991 than in 2003. 


This sharp decline in the capacity of the United States to extract protection 
payments from clients can be traced to a perception that its protection 
has become counterproductive, either because the us squeezes some of 
its clients dry and then leaves them exposed to greater dangers than the 
ones from which they have been protected, as in the case of Saudi Arabia; 
or because vs actions threaten to create greater future dangers than the 
present ones against which it offers protection—as has probably been 
Germany's perception. In part, however, the dramatic reduction of trib- 
ute payments can be attributed to a belief that the need for us protection, 
for what it is worth, is less compelling than it was in 1991. This belief 
has been far more widespread than the ritualistic respect still paid to us 
power might indicate. But it is probably most important in the case of 
Japan and other us clients in the East Asian region. 


For until very recently, many states in the region still viewed us protec- 
tion as essential for countering the real or imagined threat that China 
posed to their security. Today, in contrast, China is no longer seen as a 
serious threat, and even if such a threat were to re-emerge, us protection 
is perceived as unreliable. Moreover, the capacity of the United States to 
extract protection payments from its East Asian clients has been further 
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curtailed by the combination of increasing us dependence on East Asian 
money and decreasing dependence of East Asian countries on the us 
market with the consolidation of China as their largest, fastest-growing, 
and most profitable market. 


As shown in the first part of this essay, the attraction of China as an eco- 
nomic and strategic partner reaches well beyond the East Asian region. 
China’s ascent is indeed reminiscent of the us ascent during the world 
wars of the first half of the twentieth century. Just as the United States 
emerged as the real winner of the Second World War after the ussr had 
broken the back of the Wehrmacht in 1942-43, so now all the evidence 
seems to point to China as the real winner of the War on Terrorism 
whether or not the United States eventually succeeds in breaking the 
back of al Qaeda and the Iraqi insurgency.“ The perspective adopted in 
this article is insufficient to address the questions of whether this ‘vic- 
tory’ can translate into a new global spatial fix and what such a fix might 
look like. All it allows us to say is that the new imperialism of the Project 
for a New American Century probably marks the inglorious end of the 
sixty-year long struggle of the United States to become the organizing 
centre of a world state. The struggle changed the world but even in its 
most triumphant moments, the us never succeeded in its endeavour. 
Coming at the end of this long process, all George W. Bush has done is 
to prove Albright wrong. “The us, it turns out,’ laments Michael Lind, ‘is 
a dispensable nation.’ 


In recent memory, nothing could be done without the us. But today, most 
international instituton-building of any long-term importance in global 
diplomacy and trade occurs without American participation . . . Europe, 
China, Russia, Latin America and other regions and nations are quietly tak- 
ing measures whose effect . . . will be to cut America down to size. 


The debunking of the ‘indispensable nation’ myth does not mean that 
the United States may not engage in acts of provocation that could spark 
a conflict with China on a regional and possibly global scale, as envisaged 
in Harvey’s worst-case scenario. Nor does it mean that at some point the 


6 An Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers panellist recently recalled the 
old joke that the us fought the Cold War and Japan won. ‘The new joke 1s that the 
us 1s fighting the war on terror, but China 1s winning’. (‘East Asia Rising’, www. 
spectrum.ieee.org.) It so happens that both jokes capture important aspects of the 
dynamic of historical capitalism. 

6a Michael Lind, ‘How America Became the World’s Dispensable Nation’, Financial 
Times, 25 January 2005. 
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United States and Europe might not join forces in the kind of ‘ultra- 
imperialistic project that Harvey considers the only realistic alternative 
to ‘the raw militaristic imperialism’ of us neo-conservatives.® It does 
mean, however, that both alternatives look less likely today than they did 
two years ago. And, to more optimistic minds, it may also indicate that 
less violent and more benevolent alternatives than those envisaged by 
Harvey are emerging as real historical possibilites. 





6 Arrighi, ‘Hegemony Unraveling’, Part 1, p. 50; Harvey, New Imperialism, pp. 
209-11. 
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Tony Woop 


ANNALS OF UTOPIA 


Perhaps the most striking literary consequence of perestroika, standing 
out even amid the late 1980s’ flood of new publications and overturning of 
established truths, was the rediscovery of Andrei Platonov. Born in 1899— 
the same year as Nabokov—Platonov had previously been known only as 
the author of a handful of stories and tales who had, in the early 1930s, 
attracted the ire of Soviet officialdom, and remained in literary limbo until 
his death ın 1951. But with the appearance, in 1987 and 88, of two major 
works, Kotlovan (The Foundation Pit) and Chevengur, he rapidly came to be 
seen as one of Russia’s greatest 2oth-century writers. Composed at the turn 
of the 1930s, neither work had been published in the increasingly hostile lt- 
erary climate of Stalin’s ussr. Though both came out ın the West in the early 
1970s—English translations soon followed—it was their reception in Russia 
that lifted Platonov from minor figure to the status of modernist master. 
They combine a deep-seated yearning for utopia with troubled awareness 
of the distance, difficulties and violence that separate it from the present, 
encapsulating the contradictions of the Soviet experience like few other 
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texts. While Russians’ new-found access to Nabokov, Solzhenitsyn and oth- 
ers undoubtedly broadened their cultural horizons, Platonov’s work required 
a full recalibration of the literary traditton—a process which continued as 
more texts emerged from the family archive. 

Most notable among these have been Schastlivaia Moskva (Happy 
Moscow), his unfinished novel of the mid-1930s, which first came out in 
Russian in 1991, and Dzhan—written in 1935, published in various, incom- 
plete forms in the Soviet Union since 1938, and now translated in full as 
Soul. Both have been elegantly rendered into English by a team led by Robert 
Chandler, adding to similarly scrupulous work on The Foundation Pit and 
a selection of stories, gathered under the title The Return in 1999; their 
version of Chevengur, now under way, will undoubtedly be superior to that 
published in the us ın 1978, and will be eagerly awaited by Anglophone 
audiences everywhere. It is difficult to imagine translations more attuned 
to the cadences of the original prose, or more sensitive to the texture of the 
author's times. 

For Platonov presents more formidable obstacles to the translator than 
any other Russian writer. Native Russian speakers’ first reaction is generally 
one of bafflement at the seeming awkwardness of the prose: it is replete with 
redundancies, ill-suited collocations and syntax-muddling elisions; meta- 
phors are literalized, the abstract and concrete are confused or interwoven. 
The overall effect approaches that of dream-logic or perhaps even aphasia. 
But this is not an idiom of damage so much as of raw construction: lan- 
guage itself, Platonov implicitly tells us, is the prrmary material out of which 
utopias are built, its ungainliness marking our passage into a transformed 
sphere of human relations—or else highlighting the points where we are 
still anchored in its unreconstructed double. 

At a syntactic level, Platonov’s prose disrupts the flow of our expecta- 
tions and assumptions. His words are chosen with immense care, and 
usually conceal some proposition or pun that forces the reader to return to 
the sentence and re-read it, without correcting or normalizing its oddities. 
A relatively simple example: in The Foundation Pit, the proletarian Chiklin 
punches a peasant in the face 


to get him to start living consciously. The peasant staggered, but was careful 
not to lean over too far in case Chiklin thought he had kulak inclinations 
himself, and so he moved even closer to him, hoping to pick up some more 
serious injuries and so win entitlement to a poor peasant’s right to life 


Here the translators have cleverly inserted the notion of ‘inclinations’ in 
order to render the double sense of the Russian verb ukloniat’sia, which 
means both ‘to lean over’ and ‘to deviate’ in a political sense; in the original, 
the reader would have to parse the same word both ways simultaneously to 
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make sense of the rest of the sentence. The deceptively naive, comical tone 
and the fusion of the literal and figurative are typical of Platonov, as is the 
sharp satirical edge lent to the often absurd achons of his characters. 

The second distinctive feature of Platonov’s language—which to a cer- 
tain extent explains its strangeness—is his deployment, deformation and 
re-combination of the wide variety of discourses, from official slogans to 
peasant proverbs, that collided during the lexical upheavals of the post- 
Revolutionary period, as illiterate masses came into contact with new 
political jargon and Bolshevik bureaucratese. It is this polyphonic, disjointed 
idiom that separates him from the rest of the Russian literary tradition, and 
from his contemporaries. Platonov’s prose has none of the terse urgency 
of Babel, the verbal somersaults of Belyi, or the relentless, punning intelli- 
gence of Nabokov. If he can be identified with any particular literary strand, 
it is the satirical-grotesque of Gogol and Leskov, with whom he shares not 
only largely rural characters and settings but also the use of skaz—a third- 
person narrative voice into which the sub-standard locutions and verbal tics 
of the protagonists often tumble, skewing the perspective from which the 
reader views the action. 

But Platonov takes this strategy still further, to the point where so many 
varieties of speech are present that there is no longer a main thread, and 
the narrator stands at an unidentifiable distance from events. (A point well 
made by Thomas Seifrid in his excellent 1992 monograph on the writer.) 
In The Seeds of Time, Fredric Jameson spoke of the ‘glaciality of Platonov’s 
tone’, a ‘dissociation of sensibility so absolute that it sometimes evades our 
attention altogether like a pane of glass’. Yet at other times, the prose is suf- 
fused with tendemess, its occasionally beautiful sentences translating the 
discomfort and melancholy of the characters into aesthetic satisfaction, at 
least, for those on the other side of the page. 

Indeed, ambiguity is arguably Platonov’s defining trait—the parallaxes 
of narrative voice, the tensions between parody and sympathy, the unre- 
solvable play of ironies, all combining to blur his authorial position even 
as they reveal his astounding talent. As a result, interpretations of his work 
have ranged across the theoretical and political spectrum. Joseph Brodsky 
praised him for showing us ‘the relentless, implacable absurdity built into 
the language’, seeing Platonov as attacking ‘the very carrier of millenarian 
sensibility in Russian society’. Anti-communists have cast Platonov as a lone 
voice laying bare the totalitarian assault on reason, and the brutal follies of 
utopianism per se—downplaying Platonov’s fundamentally positive attitude 
to Soviet power. Others have viewed him as the ultimate realist, portraying 
the ghastly absurdity of everyday life, or else as a dreamy humanist; still oth- 
ers have focused on the intertextual dimensions of his work, and debts to a 
range of Russian thinkers. 
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There was until recently, however, a broad critical consensus that 
Platonov’s output declined in quality after Chevengur and The Foundation 
Pit, and that his attempts during the 1930s to arrive at a style that censors 
would not object to resulted in a dimming of his creative energies. Silenced 
by the Stalinist literary bureaucracy, so the argument runs, Platonov adapted 
his singular mode of expression to produce acceptable, if still eccentric, 
variations on standard Socialist Realist themes. Soul is taken as exemplary 
in this regard, relating as it does the story of a half-Turkmen, halfRussian 
Communist sent from Moscow to lead his nomadic people into the socialist 
future. But its melancholic, emaciated characters and political and histori- 
cal ambiguities constantly act to subvert its supposed genre allegiances. 
Similarly, Happy Moscow’s formally prototypical protagonists—parachutist, 
engineer, doctor—are beset by existential troubles and emotional torment, 
tainting the flurry of socialist construction around them with shapeless 
fear and anomie. While Soul is a subtle exercise in Platonovian subversion, 
Happy Moscow is a full-blown masterpiece, worthy not only of considera- 
tion alongside its author’s better-known works, but of comparison with 
modernist fiction’s greatest achievements. The translation of these two 
works into English requires us to re-examine Platonov’s trajectory, the bet- 
ter to appreciate their place in his oeuvre, and to arrive at a truer measure 
of their author’s stature. 

Platonov was born in the Black Earth province of Voronezh, as Andrei 
Platonovich Klimentov; he seems to have assumed the name Platonov 
around 1918, at the start of his wrting career. He grew up in a settlement 
outside Voronezh, between railway lines and open steppe—precisely the 
border terrain between the ruminative rhythms and vast spaces of peas- 
ant life on the one hand, and the tokens of technological progress on the 
other, that recurs throughout his work. His father was a metal-worker for 
the railway, and a locally renowned autodidact and inventor. The oldest of 
eleven children, Platonoy started work in his early teens, mostly in local 
industry. Too young to fight in the First World War, he had by 1918 enrolled 
in the Voronezh Railway Polytechnic, and that autumn began to write for 
the local Bolshevik press on a wide variety of themes—philosophy, technol- 
ogy, politics, poetry. By 1922 he had published over 200 articles, a pamphlet 
on electrification and a book of poems. Platonov’s enthusiasm for indus- 
trial modernity comes across in lines such as ‘We will kill the universe with 
machines’; ‘In our furnaces beats the captive sun’; or ‘We are building steel 
bridges into the unknown. 

It is difficult to get a precise sense of Platonov’s intellectual formation— 
he never kept a detailed diary. Boyhood acquaintances refer to earnest 
discussions of Kant, while his early journalistic output was clearly influenced 
by both the science fiction and philosophical ideas of Aleksandr Bogdanov, 
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the unorthodox Marust theorist of Proletkul’t, an organization in whose 
Voronezh structures Platonov was very active around 1920. Platonov 
undoubtedly read widely, and his works allude to a fairly broad range of 
writers; non-Russians include Freud, Spengler, Swift, Carlyle, Montaigne. 
The thinkers featuring most prominently ın his mature works, meanwhile, 
were Vasily Rozanov, whose aphoristic philosophy focused on corporeality, 
and above all Nikola Fedorov, a librarian whose posthumously published 
Philosophy of the Common Task (1906) argued that the chief source of discord 
in the world was the endless succession of generations, and that mankind 
should divert its full technological resources to the bodily resurrection of the 
dead. The bizarre, eschatological dimension of Fedorov’s ideas was quite 
in tune with the spint abroad in pre-Revolutionary Russia—apocalyptic 
pseudo-mysticism was rife. His project contains, moreover, elements of the 
critique of capitalist industrial modernity common to much of the Russian 
intellectual tradition in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 

To be sure, Platonov did not adopt Fedorov’s views wholesale; but he 
shares with him a tendency to conflate the physical and metaphysical, and 
in his works repeatedly raises the Fedorovian theme of death not simply as 
ineluctable, memory-destroying force, but as a physiological fact to be con- 
fronted and potentially transcended. One is reminded here of the child who 
dies at the conclusion of Chevengur—whereupon one of the protagonists 
furiously decides that communism cannot have been established after all. 

In the summer of 1919 Platonov was mobilized as a rifleman in the Red 
Army, and fought against the Whites in his home town; it has been sug- 
gested that, as a member of a Special Detachment, he may have participated 
in forced grain requisitioning. The Civil War was, at any rate, clearly a forma- 
tive experience, and one that Platonov was to evoke several times throughout 
his career, ın a variety of registers: from bleakly dispassionate description of 
the slaughter of the bourgeoisie in Chevengur, to tender evocation of a veter- 
an’s awkward homecoming in ‘Reka Potudan’” (The River Potudan, 1937). He 
was briefly a member of the Communist Party, from spring 1920 to autumn 
1921; local Party documents state he was expelled as an ‘unstable element’ 
who had refused to attend meetings, while Platonov himself privately told 
friends he had been disillusioned by the adoption of nz. He seems to have 
been more committed to the transformative possibilities of the Revolution 
than to any Marxist or other theoretical tradition; a certain anarchistic ideal- 
ism comes across in his works, but his politics as of the mid-1920s—his 
request to rejoin the party in 1924 was turned down—are above all those of 
an independent-minded, critical sympathizer with Soviet rule. 

It was Platonov’s desire to make a concrete, practical contribution to the 
new order that led him to quit journalism in 1922, in order to carry out land 
reclamation for the local Soviet authorities. Though he continued to write— 
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his eclectic output now included science fiction stories, anticlerical tales and 
earthy sketches of peasant life—Platonov was until 1926 largely occupied 
with land improvement, and hydrological work, and especially with revers- 
ing the consequences of the harsh drought of 1921. He oversaw the digging 
of hundreds of wells and ponds, drained thousands of acres of marshland, 
rehabilitated dried-up rivers and streams choked with silt. It 1s in this capac- 
ity that he makes a cameo appearance in Viktor Shklovsky’s Tret’ia fabrika 
(Third Factory, 1926). Shklovsky travelled around the Voronezh region 
with Platonov in a jeep in 1925, and reported discussions ‘about literature, 
about Rozanov, about how one should not describe sunsets and should not 
write stories.’ Pictures from the time show a fair-haired man with a high 
forehead, slightly drooping nose and kindly but sombre eyes. Judging by 
the accounts of acquaintances and friends—there 1s as yet no full, stand- 
ard biography, in Russian or any other language—Platonov seems to have 
been a modest, private person, capable of laconic humour, but also given to 
intense seriousness. __ 

In 1926, Platonov went to work for the central land agency in Moscow 
and was promptly posted to Tambov—centre of a rural uprising against the 
Bolsheviks during the Civil War. Immensely isolated, Platonov was also 
extremely productive during this period, starting work on Chevengur and 
writing several stories which would be published in the collection Epifanskie 
shliuzy (The Epifan Locks) in 1927. The collection was praised by Gorky, 
and by this time Platonov had decided to become a professional writer and 
move to Moscow; he now began to be published in the major Muscovite 
literary journals—Novyi mir, Krasnaia nov’, Molodaia gvardiia. Portions of 
Chevengur appeared in their pages in 1928, and a book containing its first 
section, entitled Proiskhozhdenie mastera (The Origins of a Master) came 
out the following year. Indeed, the novel was due to be published in full 
in 1929—it had even been typeset—but printing was suspended. Part 
of the reason for this was probably the mounting campaign by rarr, the 
Revolutionary Association of Proletarian Writers, against Boris Pilniak, with 
whom Platonov had collaborated on a play and some satirical sketches in 
1928. Pilniak was dubbed a class enemy, and Platonov accused of falling too 
much: under his influence, though the stylistic evidence for this is slight. 

But the major cause of Chevengur’s interdiction was surely the novel 
itself: an ambiguous, semi-satirical, semi-sympathetic portrayal of a peas- 
ant utopia in the southern steppes. As elsewhere in Platonov’s oeuvre, the 
setting is an endlessly flat landscape strewn with low huts and overgrown 
with burdocks; the topography, indeed, acts almost as an abstract, mathe- 
matical surface on which events unfold all but at random—characters arrive 
and depart with little causal explanation, like conjectural points on a plane. 
The loose, episodic plot follows the trail of Dvanov, a typical Platonovian 
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innocent, and his Quixotic fnend Kopenkin, who has devoted himself to the 
bodily resurrection of Rosa Luxemburg and rides a horse named Proletarian 
Strength. They arrive at Chevengur, where communism has been declared; 
all productive labour has ceased and the sun has been appointed ‘worldwide 
proletanan’ to toil on behalf of the populace. The inhabitants of utopia— 
having brutally disposed of the bourgeoisie by arranging a ‘Second Coming’ 
for them—now devote themselves to useless endeavour: moving houses 
around, making objects with no function, raising handmade monuments 
to each other. A huddled mass of outcasts—foreshadowing the wandering, 
emaciated people of Soul—is brought in to populate the town, a first batch 
of men soon followed by skeletal women who are to act as wives or mothers 
to the revolutionary simpletons. Some collective work eventually resumes. 
But the novel ends abruptly with the slaughter of the entire town by a detach- 
ment of dehumanized cavalry. It 1s unclear whether these are bandits, White 
remnants or Soviet government troops—and thus ultimately unknown 
whether Platonov intended such an outcome to be mevitable crackdown, 
chance raid, deserved downfall or tragic oblivion; or some unresolvable com- 
bination of all the above. 

Nightmare and ideal are inseparable in Chevengur, the deadpan violence 
and senseless actions of the protagonists eerily attesting to the sheer scale 
of upheaval required to found a new life-world. Indeed, the book’s funda- 
mental premise seems to be that utopia would require a shift in the order 
of reality, and an accompanying suspension of routine, rational criteria. The 
protagonists’ constant muddling of tangible things with intangible ideas— 
communism is expected to have physical properties, such as warmth or a 
sharp taste—suggests they inhabit, or wish to, a world organized according 
to alternative reasoning and physical laws. Concerning the Chevengurians’ 
simple-mindedness, Jameson has pointed out, following Adorno, that utopia 
would remove the need for a survival instinct—at which point, ‘no longer fet- 
tered by the constraints of a now oppressive sociality’, its inhabitants would 
be free to ‘blossom into the neurotics, compulsives, obsessives, paranoids 
and schizophrenics, whom our society considers sick but who, ina world of 
true freedom, may make up the flora and fauna of “human nature” itself.’ 

In Platonov’s own time, however—as Gorky argued in a letter of 1929 
commenting on the manuscript of Chevengur—it simply would not do to 
have revolutionaries appear as ‘cranks’ and ‘half-wits’. Gorky also pointed 
out that, despite Platonov’s talent, the ‘lyrico-satirical’ tone of the book 
would be unacceptable to the censors. Nevertheless, Platonov did manage to 
publish several stories ın the late 1920s and early 1930s that display his dis- 
tinctive style—not yet fully formed in Epifanskie shliuzy—and whose satirical 
bent would create a storm of protest. The 1929 story ‘Usomnivshiisia Makar’ 
(Doubting Makar) contained numerous barbs against the bureaucratization 
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of Soviet life, and the distance between powerful, technophile elite and 
unlettered masses, as the statistic-worship of the Five Year Plan gathered 
pace. Platonov was immediately accused by the rapp faithful of being a 
‘petty bourgeois element’, of implicit support for fascism, of ‘nihilistic 
indiscipline’. Worst of all, according to the rar? critic Lev Averbakh, was his 
ambiguity, since ‘our time will not stand for ambiguity’. The shrillness of the 
criticism aimed at Platoriov from this time onwards is all the more striking 
for the fact that, apart from Gorky, he was Russia’s only proletarian writer 
of any distinction. 

The pivotal event in Platonov’s career came in 1931. He had been sent 
out to the Voronezh region in the autumn of 1929 under the auspices of the 
Commissariat of Agriculture and the newspaper Sotsialisticheskoe zemledelie 
(Socialist Agriculture), to observe the progress of collectivization. Two texts 
resulted from the trip. The Foundation Pit, Platonov’s best-known work, is 
now thought to have been written in 1933, though he-began making notes 
towards it in the summer of 1930. It focuses on a group of labourers digging 
the foundations of a building which is to serve as the home of the proletariat. 
Again the theme of utopian aspiration, and its curtailment, comes to the 
fore: the characters ache to live in the bright future they are building from 
the crudest materials, but they are held in the present by the leaden weight 
of circumstances. The novel is also an implicit reply to path-breaking novels 
of ‘socialist construction’ such as Fedor Gladkov’s Tsement (Cement, 1925), 
re-deploying and distorting blandly optimistic tropes into melancholic meta- 
phors: the pit grows ever larger, and eventually comes to serve as a grave for 
Nastia, a wise, innocent and viciously pragmatic little girl. Perhaps the most 
striking passages, however, relate to collectivization: the kulaks and middle 
peasants are set adrift on a raft, a class-conscious bear beats his enemies into 
submission, horses spontaneously collectivize themselves. Here and else- 
where, metaphors are literalized and rendered absurd—‘liquidation’, ‘a bear 
of a man’—and yet we always remain aware that their fabular surface has a 
silent obverse of literal, merciless fact. 

That Platonov was never able to publish The Foundation Pit ın his life- 
time seems unsurprising to the present-day reader, given its barely concealed 
criticism of collectivization. But ıt was the 1931 publication of ‘Vprok’ (For 
Future Use), the other product of the journey to Voronezh—still unavailable 
in English—that was to cause irreparable damage to Platonov’s reputation. 
The story is an unstable mix of reportage on the activities of collective farms 
and workshops, and absurd set-pieces of peasant comedy, featuring ‘half-wits’ 
who are seemingly cousins of those in Chevengur. One village, for instance, 
has set up an electrical sun to shine constant light on it; another has devised 
a machine bristling with artificial arms and hands which replicate the sound 
of tumultuous applause—a pointed joke at the expense of the choreography 
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of Party Congresses surely not lost on its readers. Most damning for Platonov, 
however, was the thinly disguised first-person narrator, an unusually direct 
piece of authorial positioning that is rendered all the more provocative by 
the story’s uncertain genre status. In the midst of semi-grotesque episodes, 
for instance, there is a long excursus on land reclamation which is totally 
redundant to the narrative, but doubtless of practical use as non-fiction. Its 
hybridity and satire aside, ‘Vprok’ also depicted collectivization as an inco- 
herent, shambolic process, largely irrelevant to the needs of rural people, 
who were perfectly capable of organizing themselves as they saw fit. 

The story was characterized as ‘slander’ by rarr, and its author labelled 
an ‘anarchizing philistine’ and ‘literary henchman of the kulaks’. Stalin 1s 
reported to have written in the margins of his copy of Krasnaia nov’, where 
the story was published, the words ‘bastard’ and ‘scum’. Aleksandr Fadeev, 
the editor of the journal, was apparently summoned to the Kremlin and 
instructed to unmask Platonov as a class enemy. Fadeev wrote a sting- 
ing denunciation of material he had himself signed into print, attacking 
Platonov’s language: ‘He scatters about him little jokes and funny sayings, 
and engages in deliberate and importunate linguistic contortions’. Though 
RAPP was dissolved in 1932 and Platonov admitted to the Wnters’ Union 
formed that year, he was unable to publish anything until 1934, and there- 
after was repeatedly attacked by the Stalinist literary establishment—most 
notably after another collection of stories, Reka Potudan’ (The River Potudan) 
appeared in 1937. Among his defenders in the late 1930s was Georg Lukacs, 
the most prominent contributor to the journal Literaturnyi kritik, in whose 
pages two Platonov short stories appeared in 1936—unprecedented for a 
publication otherwise devoted exclusively to critical articles. Platonov also 
wrote several essays for Literaturnyi kritik, both under his own name and a 
pseudonym, ‘F. Chelovekov—from chelovek meaning ‘man’ or ‘human’— 
on writers ranging from Hemingway to Mayakovsky and Akhmatova. The 
journal was, however, shut down in 1940 after denunciations from the liter- 
ary apparatchiks, and publication of Razmyshleniia chitatelia (Thoughts of 
a Reader), a collection of Platonov’s criticism, was suspended; though the 
book did eventually come out, in 1980. 

Platonov’s literary fortunes revived somewhat during the war. At the 
instigation of Vasily Grossman, in 1942 he was taken on as a front-line 
correspondent for Krasnaia zvezda (Red Star), the Soviet Army journal, 
and travelled with the infantry on foot through Kursk, Kiev and Mogilev, 
among other battle-scarred places. Four volumes of his war stories came 
out between 1942 and 1944. His personal life, however, was marked by trag- 
edy: his son Platon had been arrested in 1938, aged sixteen, for allegedly 
belonging to an ‘anti-Soviet youth terrorist and spy-saboteur organization’. 
Though Platonov managed to secure his release ın 1941 through the offices 
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of Mikhail Sholokhoy—an unlikely friend and defender of Platonov—the 
boy had contracted tuberculosis ın prison, and died in 1943. While he and 
his wife were tending their son, Platonov fell victim to the same illness: but 
he held out until 1951, managing to write several more stories, plays and 
film scripts. A casualty of the Zhdanovite hysteria that took hold ın 1946, he 
published little in the postwar period, though in the late 1940s Sholokhov 
did manage to get him a contract for re-renderings of Russian and Bashkir 
folktales for children—an inspired move, since Platonov was ideally suited 
to set their magical transformations and subtle moral lessons ın a simple 
yet expressive idiom. These are perhaps Platonov’s least-celebrated works— 
and, ironically, have been, read by generations of Soviet children and adults 
unaware of their author’s identity. 

Platonov’s rehabilitation began with the publication of a selection of sto- 
ries in 1958; more volumes trickled out during the 1960s and 70s, before 
the publication of The Foundation Pit and Chevengur in Russia in the 1980s 
revealed, as in a lightning flash, the dimensions of the talent that had previ- 
ously been obscured. Much excellent scholarship has been done since then, 
establishing definitive dates and textual variants. Nonetheless, a scholarly 
edition of Platonov’s complete works is not yet available: Parts One and Two 
of the first of five projected volumes came out only in 2004. This is to some 
extent the result of caution in releasing materials on the part of his daugh- 
ter, Maria; but the delay is also a consequence of the thorough revision of 
critical understandings of his work occasioned by manuscripts discovered 
in the 1990s. 

Happy Moscow and Soul both originate in the period of ‘enforced silence’ 
Platonov underwent from 1931-34. The latter was the product of a trip to 
Central Asia made in early 1934 as part of a brigade of writers sent to cel- 
ebrate ten years of Soviet Turkmenistan, and in a sense marks Platonov’s 
escape from literary oblivion. Gorky recommended he be included in the 
brigade, and Platonov leapt at the chance to be published again—indeed, it 
is a striking feature of his career that he never wrote ‘for the desk drawer’, as 
did, say, Bulgakov. Central Asian projects—Platonov made a second journey 
there in 1935—interrupted work on Happy Moscow, which he began in 1932, 
contracted with a publisher to deliver in 1934, and reported as being near com- 
pletion in 1936. The two works complement each other: one set ina sparsely 
inhabited, inhospitable desert, the other in a vast, rapidly growing metropo- 
lis; one has a langorous, single narrative, while the other 1s fragmentary and 
mcomplete—indeed, perhaps constitutively unfinishable. Soul also strikes 
a relatively optimistic note, while Happy Moscow describes the physical and 
mental shattering of its protagonists by their social and historical milieu. 

Soul relates the journey of Nazar Chagataev from Moscow back to his 
homeland in the far north-east of Turkmenistan. He is of the dzhan people— 
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a mult-ethnic tribe of outcasts, orphans, criminals and others, defined not 
so much by a common identity as by shared lack; they are called dzhan, 
the Persian word for ‘soul’, because ‘they had nothing they could call their 
own but their souls, that is, the ability to feel and suffer’. Chagataev’s task 
is to re-gather the dzhan nation and build socialism between the Kara Kum 
desert and the Ust-Yurt mountains. He wanders the desert and undergoes 
various tribulations, including a duel with enormous birds that is laden with 
Promethean echoes; though the text often alludes to Persian myth, too. Yet 
he is continually frustrated by the dzhan's unwillingess to embrace hfe, as 
opposed to bare subsistence. The novel concludes with the dzhan achieving 
prosperity, but independently of Chagataev’s efforts to determine their fate— 
perhaps a sly critique of Stalinist nationalities policy, and of the father-figure 
frequently invoked in the text. (These references were, naturally, removed 
in all versions of the tale published ın the ussr; a full Russian version was 
published only in 1999.) 

For all that Soul marks Platonov’s attempt to conform to the aesthetic 
dictates of Socialist Realism, the story is full of accents consistent with his 
earlier writings: the dzhan reprise the huddled masses of skin and bone from 
Chevengur, Nastia from The Foundation Pit recurs as the little girl Aidym, and 
Chagataev ıs pierced by the signature Platonovian melancholy—or better, 
toskd, a richly evocative Russian word which Nabokov described as covering 
a range of feeling from ‘great spiritual anguish’ to ennui, via ‘a dull ache of 
the soul’, ‘sick pining’, ‘vague restlessness’ and yearning. Another promi- 
nent feature of Soul, which it shares with Happy Moscow, is its sensuous 
physicality. Unlike the Chevengurians, who were gripped by a revolutionary 
puritanism, the dzhan often try to ‘win children from the poverty of their 
bodies’; the desert insects, too, hurry to multiply. Indeed, the arid landscape 
of Soul is not the blank slate of Soviet pseudo-colonialist visions, but a space 
teeming with life and full of historical traces—ruined cities, oases, even the 
skeleton of a Red Army soldier from the Civil War, his bones bleached a 
timeless white by desert winds. 

The action of Happy Moscow is divided among several protagonists, all 
of whom are troubled variations on standard Socialist Realist heroes. The 
book takes its title from its eponymous heroine, Moscow Chestnova—the 
surname derives from the word ‘honest’—a healthy, ruddy complexioned 
young woman who, over the course of the novel, flits from man to man, 
unable to find satisfaction in love or life. She is eventually maimed while 
working on construction of the capital’s Metro—a staggeringly frequent 
occurrence, even according to official records—and ends the novel with a 
wooden leg and some unspecified mental disorder. Moscow's name obvi- 
ously signals her as a synecdoche for the city itself, whose ‘solemn energy’ is 
evoked with the constant sounds of building work and the spark of electric 
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tram wires; a city ‘growing every minute into the time of the future; excited 
by work, renouncing itself, it was struggling forward with a face that was 
young and unrecognizable.’ 

The rest of the protagonists are the succession of men she loves, in tran- 
sient fashion. There is Bozhko, an employee of the Institute for Weights and 
Measures—where Platonov himself worked for a time in 1929—who sits at 
his desk late mto the night writing letters in Esperanto to comrades across 
the world, but is unable to find happiness with the people around him. There 
is Komyagin, a shrftless army reservist incapable of completing any purpose- 
ful activity, and Sambikin, a doctor who becomes obsessed by the enigma of 
death, believing that the bodies of the dead contain an unknown substance 

‘endowed with the pungent energy of life’. And there is Sartorius—surely a 
nod to Carlyle—an engineer who struggles to find his place in the new col- 
lective life, much like his predecessor Prushevsky in The Foundation Pit. 

All of the characters are beset simultaneously by aspirations to self- 
improvement, or even transcendence of the human condition, and by an 
amorphous, paralysing fear. Sambikin, for instance, believes that man is ‘a 
poorly constructed, homespun creature—no more than a vague embryo, or 
blueprint, of something more authentic’; the rest of the novel’s protagonists, 
too, seem to feel they are on the verge of some fundamental, almost genetic 
improvement. But the promise held out here could also be a death sen- 
tence: what if there is an intermediate step, some sort of triage, before the 
long-awaited future? After her accident, Moscow Chestnova begins ‘to feel 
ashamed of living among her former friends, in their shared, orderly city, 
now that she was lame, thin and mentally not right in the head.’ The sik; 
into a better existence is over an abyss: Sambikin follows ‘day and night . . 
the world-wide current of events, and his mind lived in a terror of responsi- 
bility for the entire senseless fate of physical substance’; before witnessing 
Sambilan’s dissection of a dead woman, Sartorius wants to ‘go to the trade- 
union committee and ask for comradely protection against the terror of his 
yearning heart.’ ' 

The novel climaxes with an extraordinary sequence in which Sartorius, 
diagnosed as ‘undergoing a process of indeterminate transformation’, goes 
into the streets and decides that ıt is 


necessary to research the entire extent of current life by transforming himself 
into other people . . rather than preserve himself for secret happiness, he 
intended to use events and circumstances to destroy the resistance of his 
personality, so that the unknown feelings of other people could enter him 
one by one. 


He ends up at the Krestovsky market by the Riga Station and sees an end- 
less parade of random, anachronistic merchandise. ‘priests’ cassocks, 
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ornamented basins for baptising children, the frock-coats of deceased 
gentlemen, charms on waistcoat chains’. Further on, there are more rudi- 
mentary offerings—‘hammers, vices, axes for firewood, a handful of nails’. 
The mbhabitants of the market are ‘demoralized, out-of-work locksmiths’, 
wrinkled widows selling food, petty thieves—a mute, hungry and brutalized 
underclass, true descendants of the denizens of Dostoevsky’s Haymarket, 
and the human residue of Stalinist modernization. It is from one of them— 
a certain Ivan Grunyakhin—that Sartorius purchases a passport; thereafter, 
he 1s referred to in the narrative by the name of this ‘unknown human being 
whose fate was swallowing him up’. 

The shift from Sartorius to Grunyakhin is far more than a simple switch 
of identity papers—foretold as ıt 1s by Sartorius’s belief that ‘it was impos- 
sible for him to remain the same uninterrupted person’. It echoes, in more 
explicitly traumatic register, the enigmatic passage in Chevengur where the 
narrator speaks of a ‘tiny spectator’ within each of us ‘who takes part neither 
in action nor in suffering, and who is always cold-blooded and the same’. 
He possesses a ‘powerless knowledge’, and is ‘somewhat like a man’s dead 
brother; he is the ‘eunuch of the soul’. The Russian philosopher Valery 
Podoroga has argued that this passage provides a means of anatomizing the 
relative positions of reader, narrator and text in Platonov—and furthermore 
suggests that the extreme splitting of consciousness it imphes may have 
been the product of an actual schizophrenic episode. In Happy Moscow, a 
similar notion is voiced by Sambikin, before being lived by Sartorius: 


sometimes, in illness, in unhappiness, ın love, ın a terrible dream, at any 
moment, in fact, that’s remote from the normal, we clearly sense that there 
are two of us—that I am one person but there’s someone else inside me 
as well. This someone, this mysterious ‘he’, often mutters and sometimes 
weeps, he wants to get out from inside you and go a long way away, he 
gets bored, he feels frightened .. We can see there are two of us and that 
weve had enough of one another. We imagine the lightness, the freedom, 
the senseless paradise of the animals when our consciousness was not 


dual but single. 


The sense of alienation has reached such an extreme for Sartorius that a sin- 
gle personality can no longer contain a consciousness now divided; the only 
exit from this predicament ıs the abandonment of self, through flight into 
another or into madness. We gain glimpses of the new Grunyakhin’s life 
before the manuscript breaks off, but here too, the consciousness that was 
formerly Sartorius is unsettled, unable to escape the source of his melan- 
choly. For it lies as much outside the man as within; indeed, its true location 
is the frenetic life-world of 1930s Moscow. It 1s perhaps for this reason that 
Platonov was unable to finish the book: his character's escape has led him 
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only into a new cage, through the bars of which he glimpses once again a 
future that, to his terror, may well be denied to him. 

In May 1933, Platonov wrote to Gorky urgently asking him if he thought 
it was ‘objectively impossible’ for him to be a Soviet writer. The letter went 
unanswered, but the rest of Platonov’s career seems to have been an attempt 
to respond to it for himself—or at least to keep re-stating the question. 
Seifrid has argued persuasively that the combinations of peasant speech 
and Soviet slogans, utopian speculation and industrial terminology, of harsh 
socio-historical fact and deep-seated existential yearning, make Platonov’s 
‘the most quintessentially Soviet prose of the century’. It is thus all the more 
ironic that the audience best equipped to appreciate it was able to read it 
only as the ussr enteredjterminal decline. His status, however, is now fully 
assured, paralleled in 2oth-century Russian letters only by Nabokov—in many 
senses his polar opposite, both in terms of social origins and political views: 
the noble-born Nabokov harshly opposed the Soviet regime from the Right, 
while Platonov directed his best efforts to serving it from an independent 
position on the Left. Moreover, Nabokov’s linguistic virtuosity was uprooted 
from his native context, his talent translatable into other tongues and tradi- 
tions, while much of Platonov will surely be lost to anyone reading him in 
abstraction from the historical circumstances interwoven with his work. 

Ina longer perspective, Platonov belongs in a distinctive Russian tradition 
of imagining alternative tealities, stretching from the legendary peasant city 
of Kitezh to the Fourier-inspired social re-organization of Chernyshevsky’s 
Chto delat’? (What is to Be Done?, 1863), from Gogol’s phantasmagonias to 
the multidimensional saccades of Belyi’s Peterburg (1913). Since 1917, this 
line has become still more pronounced, with branches ranging from the 
futurological fevers of the Revolutionary period to dystopian critiques such 
as Evgeny Zamuatin’s My (We, 192.4), and including the magical parallelisms 
of Bulgakov’s Master i Margarita and Nabokov’s geographical confections, 
Zembla and Antiterra. Recent variants would include the science fiction of 
the Strugatsky brothers, transferred to the screen by Tarkovsky and Sokurov, 
and the neo-Buddhist pastiche of contemporary Russia by Viktor Pelevin. 
There is much debate on the origins of this strand, but it surely relates to 
a deep-seated ambivalence in the culture towards definitive demarcations 
of reality, as products of modes of thought imported from the West. More 
importantly, however, these alternative visions have always been the hall- 
mark of resistance to the inevitable, of escape from an arbitrary power or 
oppressive social totality. Platonov at once went furthest in reconfiguring 
his language and logic, so as to better convey his break with the given, and 
stayed closest to reality, by refusing to separate his vision from the present 
entirely—denying himself the comfort of a sealed, personal world in favour 
of an anxious collective aspiration. 
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Outside Russia, Platonov has often been compared to Kafka—largely in 
terms of literary-historical significance, rather than style or content. It 1s 
hard to find a single apposite comparator, though one could align Platonov 
with many early 2oth-century writers in his evocation—most of all in the 
shift from Sartorius to Grunyakhin—of the embattled subjectivity of moder- 
nity, stretched to breaking-point by the pull of vast, contending social and 
historical forces. Connections could also be made to the plural poetic voices 
and personalities of Fernando Pessoa, the forlorn flailing of Beckett’s pro- 
tagonists, Joyce’s radical linguistic innovations, Rilke’s persistent, eerie 
engagement with death. But Platonov is more unlike these figures than he 
resembles any of them, just as he differs markedly from Russian writers of 
his time. His singularities are entirely specific to him, and perhaps ıt is best 
to let him speak to readers ın his own richly complex 1diom—comical and 
mournful by turns, but powerfully expressive of the dreams and doubts that 
haunted its creator and his country. 
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JACOB STEVENS 
SOMATIC MIND’ 


At the frontiers of science and social theory, arguments about the nature 
of the human mind are'a persistent territorial flashpoint. The struggle to 
construct a viable materialist account of the mind is reworked for each age: 
Hume’s empiricist opposition to Berkeley's idealism, Nietszche’s geneal- 
ogy against Kant’s noumenal soul, Marx turning Hegel on his head. The 
twentieth century saw the rise of psychoanalytic theory and existentialism, 
both competing and combining with advances in the physical sciences. Over 
the last few decades, the, image of the brain as an information-processing 
computer has given way: to swirling strands of pna, vast neural nets and 
the biochemical dance of, hormones, neurotransmitters and receptors. Ever- 
louder claims to have undovered the physical basis for fundamental human 
drives have commanded widespread media attention: an evolutionary story, 
passed down from Mendel and Darwin to Dawkins and Pinker, offers one 
popular version of the new materialist account of mind. There may well be 
‘a grandeur in this view of life-—human beings as the honed result of aeons 
of the survival of the fittest—but how can it explain the development of an 
organ as powerful as the brain, capable of feats that far exceed dodging preda- 
tors, hunting food and finding a mate? Steven Rose adapts Emily Dickinson, 
‘the mind—is wider thani the brain’, and cites Augustine’s Confessions, ‘in it 
are the sky, the earth andithe sea . . . It is awe-inspiring in its profound and 
incalculable mystery’, to give his sense of the scale of the problem. 

Rose is a neuroscientist, whose primary field of research is the physical 
basis of memory. The son of a Jewish political activist in London’s East End, 
he met his wife, Hilary Rose, the feminist sociologist, at a New Left Review 
meeting in 1960. Recent‘newspaper headlines have been generated by the 
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Association of University Teachers’ brief academic boycott of two Israeli 
universities, initiated by the Roses (amongst others) in protest against their 
co-operation with the Occupation—but overturned after a proctracted and 
heated debate. Often collaborating with Hilary Rose, he has edited many 
compilations of essays, including Against Biological Determinism and Not In 
Our Genes in the 1980s, and Alas Poor Darwin and The New Brain Sciences 
early this century. He first offered his own summary of the stage that the 
brain sciences had reached in 1976, with The Conscious Brain, and in the 
1990s The Making of Memory and Lifelines fleshed out his account of mem- 
ory and proposed an evolutionary alternative to biological determinism. 
The driving force of his later intellectual career has been opposition to neo- 
Darwinism in all its forms, from biological determinism and sociobiology to 
evolutionary psychology. The 21st Century Brain, ın an echo of The Conscious 
Brain, is his account of the whole discipline of neuroscience; it also extends 
his critique of evolutionary psychology to research into brain chemistry and 
its pharmaceutical applications. 

The initial success of evolutionary psychology needs little ın the way of 
explanation: it provided dynamic, publicity-friendly figureheads, based at 
the world’s leading research institutions; an elegant explanatory simplicity, 
reaching across disciplines; and, perhaps vitally, an apparent fit with the 
prevailing political and economic dogma of neoliberalism. Prominent oppo- 
sition no doubt raised its profile: Richard Dawkins’ exchanges with Stephen 
Jay Gould in the New York Review of Books, and his public debates on reli- 
gion; Jerry Fodor’s arguments with Stephen Pinker in the London Review of 
Books; and the cross-disciplinary critique partly orchestrated by the Roses in 
a number of books and articles. For a period in the 1990s, broadsheets and 
magazines fed the Western public with a constant diet of social explanations 
and political policy recommendations, apparently scientifically grounded in 
the study of human evolution during the Pleistocene Era. 

The heyday of evolutionary psychology, like that of its predecessor socio- 
biology, is surely over. As Hilary Rose argued in Alas Poor Darwin, a theory 
that purports to explain everything explains nothing: human society and cul- 
ture cannot be reduced to the struggle for reproductive success. The set of 
mutually affirming assumptions that lay at its core—combining a simplified 
version of evolutionary adaptation with an account of tribal life on the African 
savannah, and notes on the modular nature of the human mind—became 
too amorphous to serve much further political or journalistic purpose. 
Reactionary elements could cite The Bell Curve and The Natural History of 
Rape to justify old prejudices, whilst the Left searched for evidence of adap- 
tive forms of co-operative or altruistic behaviour, and Peter Singer talked of a 
‘Darwinian Left’. On the academic front, the publication of Gould’s Structure 
of Evolutionary Theorp—a systematic account of his life’s work—did much to 
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put Dawkins’ neo-Darwinism i in its proper context. The sustained critique 
of Pinker and Daniel Dennett, notably by the Roses and Fodor, cast further 
doubts on Pinker’s model of The Way the Mind Works. 

On the surface, it seems as though the zeitgeist moved from consen- 
sus about the supposed! fixity of human nature to great excitement about 
its plasticity: advances in contemporary knowledge of pna, biochemistry 
and neuroscience now herald a future in which it will be possible to mend, 
manipulate and i improve the mind. Part of the intent of The 21st Century 
Brain is to show some of the continuities underlying this apparent shift. 
The new scientific ingenuity, according to many pundits, will allow soci- 
ety to help the maladapted and—either collectively or selectively—leapfrog 
the gradual process of evolutionary change. The completion of the Human 
Genome Project and further discoveries regarding the brain’s structure 
and chemistry offer fertile new terrain. As Rose documents, many drugs 
have been ‘repurposed’ in the service of prevailing models of how the mind 
works, to allow new brands to be prescribed for increasingly widely diag- 
nosed conditions. Psychotropic drugs for children are amongst the most 
common, with one in ten us schoolchildren taking Ritalin. No society has 
fed so large a proportion of its minors with mind-altering substances. Rose’s 
criticism of the use and abuse of these drugs follows from his analysis of 
the models of the mind upon which such diagnoses and prescriptions rest. 
The similarities between. these accounts and their predecessors in evolution- 
ary psychology also resonate in a larger, common field: life as a competitive 
struggle, for economic or reproductive success, with genetic and chemical 
manipulation as a new set of tools for social stratification. As an alternative, 
Rose’s book proposes a developmental and dynamic basis for neuroscientific 
research. This less reductionist approach—were it to become the basis of 
public consultation, and regulation of the industry—would entail greater 
caution in diagnosis and prescription. Rose also argues that his less deter- 
minist account of the mind provides more room for human agency: the 
plasticity of human society follows from that of the mind. 

The 21st Century Brain devotes the first four of its twelve chapters to the 
evolution and development of the human brain, with three subsequent chap- 
ters on human nature and the mind. The final third of the book explores the 
pharmaceutical applications of, and future possibilities for, neuroscience as 
a whole. In explicit contrast with the tradition of evolutionary psychology, 
Rose’s evolutionary account is framed as developmental systems theory, or 
autopoesis: ‘organisms are not merely the passive products of selection; in 
a very real sense they create their own environments’. This marks it out 
from theories such as that offered by Richard Dawkins in the Selfish Gene. 
The gene, in Rose’s view, is not the key unit for natural selection; along 
with Gould, he argues that it is the organism as a whole. The environment 
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in which genes operate is maintained by the organism as it develops, and 
natural selection will also favour co-operation within and between organ- 
isms. Rose stresses the interactions of hormones within the whole body to 
caution against a command-and-control model that overly prioritizes the 
brain or identifies cognition as the height of human evolutionary ‘achieve- 
ment’. He argues that the dichotomies of nature versus nurture, or genes 
and environment, are myths: the developing foetus ‘is always both 100% 
a product of its pNa and 100% a product of the environment of that pNa’. 
The challenge, for a developmental account of the brain, is to explain both 
its seeming invariance within a fluctuating environment—its ‘specifi- 
city —and the variations that it can develop as adaptations to environmental 
contingencies: its ‘plasticity’. 

The central claim of evolutionary psychology is that the major universal 
human traits (or differences from other evolved species) originated in an 
‘environment of evolutionary adaptation’ during the Pleistocene, between 
600,000 and 100,000 years ago. In one version, climatic variations in 
Africa posed serious survival problems, leading to the selection of the mental 
skills required to withstand them. Steven Pinker argues that the ‘architec- 
ture’ of our minds 1s a selective adaptation to achieve optimal replication of 
the genes of individual humans and close relatives. His model is not tied, 
however, to actual biological structures at either the level of the brain—con- 
ceptual modules do not correspond to specific cerebral regions—or that of 
the gene. Evolutionary psychology can distinguish its position from behav- 
ioural genetics, or from genetic determinism, by maintaining that there is 
not a one-to-one match between gene sequences and evolved behaviours. 
Rather, the claim is that genetic mechanisms, ultimately encoded in the 
genotype, create minds whose architecture will, ‘on average’, lead to cer- 
tain behaviour patterns. The evolution of altruistic traits can be explained 
by either ‘kin selection’ of similar genes, or ‘reciprocal altruism’: a tit-for- 
tat strategy derived from economic game theory. This ostensibly materialist 
framework, as Rose notes, deals at one level with speculative accounts of 
hunter-gatherer lifestyle, and at another with functional accounts of the 
mund that have been ‘reverse engineered’ from questionable statistical stud- 
1es of current human traits. 

Visual perception is perhaps the most-studied area of brain function, 
and has a long history as a foil for philosophical discussions of the mind. It 
appears to offer the most promising terrain for evolutionary psychology and 
the modular theories of the mind that the doctrine favours: the specificity and 
relatively autonomous nature of this complex system seems best explained 
by cumulative evolutionary adaptation. Brain areas necessary for processing 
form, colour, motion and direction have been identified, and their dam- 
age or removal can have a discrete effect on those aspects of perception. 
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(The mapping of these regions was greatly advanced by a Japanese study of 
those injured by Russian high-velocity bullets, during the Russo-Japanese 
war of 1904.) As Jerry Fodor argued in his 1998 rrp review of Pinker’s The 
Way the Mind Works, these areas process sensory information in advance 
of integration into the perceptual field: hence the persistence of visual lu- 
sions, even when they are known to be unreal. 

Rose's attempt to put these modules into context involves three ele- 
ments: emphasizing developmental plasticity; examining how these aspects 
of apprehension are combined into the visual field, and then correlated with 
other sensory inputs; and integrating working memory into his account 
of perception and consciousness. He argues that the ways in which the 
brain binds aspects of perception together will have been shaped during 
early development in response to the particular environment experienced. 
A childhood in the countryside or in the city would lead to differences in 
sensory perception. This capability has a selective advantage, but is not best 
understood as modular; ‘Early extraction of the regularities of that envi- 
ronment, moulding synaptic connectivity and framing perception, would 
help ensure survival’. Similarly, Rose’s biochemical account of brain func- 
tion stresses its dynamic nature: although mature neurons form a relatively 
stable population, their shapes are in constant flux. ‘The present state of any 
neuronal connection, any synapse, both depends on its history and shapes 
its future . . . [the brain’s] apparent stability is a stability of process, not of 
fixed architecture’. Rose also highlights the ‘population dynamics’ of neuro- 
nal activity: neurons are semi-autonomous, having weak interactions with 
many others, and their concerted activity can generate stable states that are 
best analysed using chaos theory. 

The model offered by Rose provides a basis from which to examine 
current trends in the diagnosis and treatment of a range of psychiatric 
conditions. Beginning with Kraepelin’s and Bleuler’s typology of mental 
disorders in the early 20th century, he tracks some of the major twists and 
turns in classification. Schizophrenia and bipolar disorder (manic depres- 
sion) are now held to affect between 1 and 2 per cent of the population, 
with a wide range of ‘personality disorders’ affecting another 5 per cent. In 
the treatment of these conditions, lobotomies and leucotomies have been 
superseded by the $50 billion global industry in pharmaceutical psycho- 
tropics. The first mass dosage was of barbiturates, prescribed to 12 million 
Britons by 1970; some are still addicted. This was followed by chlorpro- 
mazine, initially for schizophrenic patients but given to 50 million patients 
worldwide within ten years of its introduction: its side-effects are similar 
to Parkinson’s disease. Benzodiazepines, such as Valium, were the next 
major advance: in a sequence that became typical, widespread prescription 
preceded any substantive understanding of what the drug does (it affects 
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a class of neurotransmitter). Selective serotonin re-uptake inhibitors were 
first marketed in 1972 under the name of Prozac, followed by Seroxat (ux) 
and Paxil (us), and soon swept the market in antidepressants. Only one 
patient in three reported an improvement in their condition, and the homi- 
cidal and suicidal side-effects in some patients have become the subject of a 
sequence of high-profile lawsuits. Rose criticizes the leap from biochemical 
correlation to causation: ‘neuroscientists report the discovery of a mol- 
ecule important in brain metabolism or neurotransmission, and within a 
short time there is a report that its levels are abnormal in schizophrenic or 
depressed individuals’. Shortly after that, a new or existing drug 1s found to 
act on those biochemical processes. In some cases, the psychological condi- 
tion is then diagnosed on the basis of the drug’s effects. 

The United States has been at the forefront of the development of drugs 
to control unruly children. The American Psychiatric Association standard- 
ized cniteria in 1968 to diagnose ‘hyperkinetic reaction of childhood’, later 
to become Minimal Brain Damage, Minimal Brain Dysfunction (after no 
damage could be found), Attention Deficit Disorder and now Attention 
Deficit/Hyperactivity Disorder (ADHD). Rose highlights the relational nature 
of the criteria: children are inattentive or hyperactive by reference to the 
‘normal’ behaviour of their peers. The scientific consensus, based on stud- 
ies that Rose argues are methodologically flawed, is that the condition is 
probably heritable and related to a fault ın dopamine neurotransmission. 
The recommended treatment is methylphenidate, mainly known as Ritalin: 
similar to amphetamine, it has a positive effect on mood and concentration 
for difficult children (and, increasingly, teenagers and adults). There are an 
estimated 8 million us prescriptions today; the ux is some way behind, with 
prescriptions running in the hundreds of thousands but rising fast. Even the 
Financial Times felt moved to note that the rise in us prescriptions coincided 
with a period of expanded class sizes and lower school funding. The drug 
does make the majority of children calmer in class, but without addressing 
the causes of disruptive behaviour. The trend, as Rose argues, 1s towards the 
privatization and chemical suppression of a range of societal issues: ‘trying 
to adjust the mind rather than adjust society’. 

Rose evaluates prospects for Brave New World of drug-induced content- 
ment, with neuroscience able to detect and contain dissenting individuals 
or groups. Advances ın brain imaging, especially fri, are being actively 
explored by both corporations and governments, with the hope of ‘reading 
off’ emotional or cognitive processes and predicting future behaviour. Rose 
1s, of course, sceptical: the brain’s plasticity and complexity limit advances in 
these fields to ever more sophisticated statistical correlation, which throws 
little light on why people might behave in certain ways. Neurogenetics is 
open to similar objections. Despite a huge research budget over the years, 
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no reliable correlations have been found between specific genes, or gene 
sequences, and behavioural phenotypes such as sexual orientation or vio- 
lent behaviour; indicating, unsurprismgly, irreducible developmental and 
societal aspects. Beyond the still unquantifiable scientific challenge of modi- 
fymg human embryos to counter genetic diseases—or enhance a particular 
tratt—lie the unpredictable effects of any modifications on other aspects of 
development with which those genes may interact. Likewise with pharmaco- 
genetics, or tailoring drugs to fit an individual genetic profile. Arguing that 
complex psychological conditions must involve many genes in combinato- 
rial relationships with one another, as well as developmental interaction with 
a wider environment, Rose holds out little prospect of drastically improved 
response rates to the new treatments. 

Rose concludes his speculations about the future with a consideration 
of ‘neuroethics’. The exponential growth of the biotech field and the compa- 
nies trading in it has led to a proliferation of state or privately funded ethics 
committees to soothe the moral qualms of a particular constituency, These 
committees have debated questions ranging from the feasibility of deriving 
ethical codes from evolutionary processes to the effect of neuroscientific evi- 
dence on legal responsibility in criminal trials. Rose points to the democratic 
deficit in this area: both expert panels and public opinion have been ignored 
by governments when itsuits them, as with the use of human stem cells and 
the development of GM crops. He expects some among the wealthier two- 
thirds of Western society to take advantage of new treatments and drugs, 
but argues that old-fashioned forms of privilege will remain more effective: 
private schools, rather than memory-enhancing drugs. Rose sees scarcely 
more challenge to our notions of legal responsibility and autonomy from 
genetic and neuroscientific advances, than from previous research into the 
effect of upbringing. No determining factors will be found, and society will 
continue to rely on ‘the empirical good sense of the criminal justice sys- 
tem, imperfect though it is’. A materialism that acknowledges evolutionary, 
developmental and histdrical development, in Rose’s view, would be one that 
allows us to ‘retain responsibility for our actions, . . . and the agency to create 
and recreate our worlds’, 

Hilary Rose claimed in Alas Poor Darwin that ‘a restored and re-energized 
necliberalism has provided the perfect ecological niche for a new wave of 
biology-as-destiny’. In The 21st Century Brain, Steven Rose shows how some 
components of that paradigm have been adopted by a broad cross-section 
of Western society: from governments seeking palliatives for chronic social 
problems to despairing parents and schools, unable to control the children 
in their charge, and the pharmaceutical companies that stand to profit from 
branded solutions. The view that elements of the brain can be selectively 
modified to correct for ‘malfunctioning’ usually rests, of course, on the 
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neo-Darwinian claim that there 1s a reliable correspondence between genes 
and phenotypes. a modular account of the mind, in which discrete com- 
ponents are seen to embody different capabilines and behavioural drives. 
The functioning of these modules can be altered, it is argued, by interven- 
ing in the biochemical signals that activate or suppress them. Pinker wrote 
that ‘dozens of mysteries of the mind . . . have recently been upgraded to 
problems’. Initially subjected to reverse engineering to hypothesize adaptive 
behaviours, these ‘problems’ are now available to the pharmaceutical com- 
panies, who can posit biochemical causes for newly theorized conditions on 
the basis of the statistical effects of psychotropic drugs. 

Rose’s account of the development and functioning of the brain is ambi- 
tious, polemical and rich in empirical data, expressing a confident opposition 
to evolutionary psychology that has been honed in discussion and research 
over a period of twenty years. His arguments for the complexity of the 
human brain and mind, and of the public nature of social development and 
language, lead him to cautionary and pessimistic conclusions about current 
trends in genetic, biochemical and neuroscientific research, with a welcome 
deflationary approach to the most far-fetched claims. But the limits that Rose 
defends—on the explanatory power of neuroscience, and its potential abil- 
ity to mend or manipulate the brain—can be constructed on the basis of a 
range of alternative theoretical and empirical arguments. In what follows, 
I want to uncover some confusions in Rose’s approach, and suggest ways 
in which ıt could be modified or extended. In a few places, this involves a 
broader appreciation of positions that Rose has either ignored or been too 
quick to dismiss. 

The defeat of philosophical dualism by a more ‘hard-headed’ empirical 
approach is a commonplace of scientific writing about the mind and brain. 
Rose’s account is initially aimed at the idea of a ‘Cartesian homunculus’ 
(Dennett’s phrase, though not his view): a posited central co-ordinating 
area of the brain, able to receive sensory inputs and issue orders. This sim- 
ply transfers the problem to how the homunculus works. In Rose’s view, 
a materialist account was enabled by the more accurate dissection of the 
brain during the Cromwellian period, but the rejection of the homuncu- 
lus ‘has come pretty recently in neuroscience’s history’. Rose suggests that 
‘the homunculus . . . persists ın everyday speech, as the ‘I’, which consti- 
tutes our concept of self’, but this is of course questionable. Does everyday 
use of the first-person pronoun necessarily indicate a belief in an internal 
homunculus, or even any particular ‘concept of self’? He proceeds to argue 
that ‘Spinoza’s determinism none the less retained a view of the mind as 
distinct from the brain, operating ın a sort of parallel universe’, and that this 
approach ‘persisted amongst philosophers pretty much throughout the next 
two centuries’. This is apparently demonstrated by the ‘sense of mystery’ 
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about the mind demonstrated by ‘eighteenth-century rationalists like Hume 
and Locke’. Ignoring the categorization of Hume and Locke as rationalists, 
and allowing Kant’s noumenon and Hegel's Geist as (presumably) odd sorts 
of parallel world, Marx and Nietzsche must mark the chronological closure 
of this generalization. ‘Modern philosophers’, represented here by Colin 
McGinn, are held to largely agree that neuroscience, however interesting, 
cannot deal ‘with such traditional matters of philosophical concern as qualia 
and consciousness’. ' 

In place of the late homunculus, Rose prefers the idea that ‘the brain 
operates like a classical anarchistic commune in which the semi-autonomous 
work of each distinct yegion contributes harmoniously to the whole’. To 
demarcate the neuroscientific field, and assert its philosophical relevance, 
Rose defends a form of mind/brain identity theory: ‘learning and memory 
can form a sort of Rosetta Stone, with brain language and mind language 
inscribed in parallel on a single block, makings ıt possible to decode, to 
learn the translation rules between the two’. Seeing red, for example, ‘is 
simply what we call in mind language the phenomenon that we call in brain 
language the activity of a particular ensemble of neurons’. As a thought 
experiment, he posits an all-seeing ‘cerebroscope’, able to record all the 
activity in the brain while its subject perceives a red bus: ‘Such an observer 
is entitled to say that the sum total of this activity represents, in brain lan- 
guage, my mental processes of seeing, etcetera, the bus. So, once more, what 
is the problem?’ 

Perhaps none, 1f we can both describe everything seen and specify rules 
of translation. But Rose’s own empirical work complicates the picture: could 
we present all of the data and translate it back to mind language? His own 
answer is ‘No. The interpretation of the firing pattern of any particular neu- 
ton is dependent on its, history’. Plasticity during development may mean 
that neurons corresponding to specific light wavelengths will differ between 
brains. More dramatically, that plasticity plus variations in individual history 
mean that ‘There may be an infinite number of histories of neurons from 
conception to the present time which could be interpreted as meaning the 
experiencing of a red bus coming towards me’. Rose fails to examine how 
this might affect his Rosetta Stone, but it is at least serious: if mental con- 
cepts can be realized in infinitely variable ways, how can there be any stable 
rules of translation between ‘brain language’ and ‘mind language’? Later 
on, while discussing whether the cerebroscope could identify the mental 
steps involved in evaluating an argument, Rose reinforces this more cau- 
tious view: ‘the cerebroscope is at the limits of its powers in identifying the 
brain regions that enable the mental processes involved’. Rose’s account 
of developmental plasticity, which supports his anti-reductionist approach 
to evolutionary psychology, potentially damages his own justification for 
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neuroscience finding anything more than statistical correlations to mental 
events. Rose wants to keep the Rosetta Stone and discard the reductive con- 
sequences of this kind of identity theory, which he cannot do. 

The philosophical thesis of multiple, or variable, realization is owed 
to Hilary Putnam and Jerry Fodor: mental states that can be identified in 
dispositional or functional terms could have a variety of physical instantia- 
tions. Rose does appear to be sympathetic to some forms of functionalism, 
in particular the work of Anokhin, one of Pavlov’s pupils. Anokhin observed 
neuronal firing patterns that coalesced around specific goal-directed activi- 
ties during experiments on rabbits. ‘The crucial point’, according to Rose, 
‘ig that systems do not exist in the brain in abstract; they are called into 
play by actions, and are as transient and dynamic as the actions themselves’. 
Many would agree that multiple realizability underpins a legitimate anti- 
reductionism when it comes to mind and brain language. But within a 
materialist framework, that brings with it a burden of explanation: by what 
criteria are we unifying these mental concepts—whether they are phenom- 
ena, perceptions or other processes or states—if they do not refer to physical 
correlates? Functionalism 1s one possible way to an answer, but Rose’s adher- 
ence to a flawed version of identity theory does not permit him to take this 
route. One reason for this may be the traditional fit between functional theo- 
nies of the mind and evolutionary accounts of their development. If mental 
states are defined with reference to the part they play in the operation of the 
whole organism, then we can see how similar mechanisms could have been 
selected for across and within species, despite their variable realization. 

One could, for example, argue that ways of feeling pain can be variably 
realized: there will have been a selective advantage to developing a pain 
mechanism, complete with the reactions it causes. The basic elements of 
the physical system underlying pain reactions may or may not be similar 
across species, but can be described in functional terms and explained as 
part of an evolutionary account. Other elements of the sensory and motor 
systems could be analysed ın similar terms. Reductionism comes in shades 
of grey: while this would resist a strict reduction of these psychological sys- 
tems to particular physical states, it does allow for a materialist account 
of their development, by way of evolutionary change over time. Need this 
open the door to Dawkins and Pinker-esque evolutionary explanations of 
human emotional behaviour and language acquisition? I would argue not, 
for reasons that are at least consistent with Rose’s empirical research and 
some of his arguments. The plastictty of the brain need not be a binary 
property. Elements of the visual cortex may be the (fairly predictable) result 
of developmental processes, whereas the linguistic abilities and behavioural 
or emotional profile of a given individual could be very plastic, hence highly 
responsive to a particular societal environment. In Alas Poor Darwin, Arnette 
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Karmiloff-Smith described something like this view, arguing that human 
evolution generated an increasing range of learning mechanisms in order 
to ensure adaptive outcomes, resulting in domain-relevant learning mecha- 
nisms rather than domain-specific ones. ‘Evolution has helped to guarantee 
human survival by raising the upper limits on complexity and avoiding too 
much pre-specification of higher cognitive functions.’ 

Once again, though, a burden of explanation results. Dawkins pro- 
posed evolutionary psychology as a materialist solution to the problem of 
how to explain the emergence of complex, apparently adaptive behaviours. 
Chomsky’s universal grammar was partly a response to what he described as 
the ‘poverty of stimulus’: a relatively small exposure to vocabulary and ways 
of combining it leads to the mastery of a wide range of powerful syntactic 
rules. Pinker’s language-acquisition module combines the two strategies, 
providing an evolutionary explanation for the existence of universally similar 
syntactic structures. Jerry Fodor endorses what he calls a ‘nativist’ view for 
similar reasons: ‘There may be an alternative to the nativist explanation that 
linguistic structure is genetically specified; but, if there is, nobody has thus 
far had a glimpse of it.’ Arguably, the complexity of human emotion places a 
similar burden of explanation on materialist, anti-reductive accounts. Rose’s 
reliance on Antonio Damasio in this area is of little help, since Damasio 
himself is prone to evolutionary-psychology explanations of the alleged utd- 
ity of certain emotions. Similarly the challenge of explaming the emergence 
ofa theory of mind beyond that available to chimpanzees—of the self in rela- 
tion to other minds, with comparable beliefs and desires—especially in the 
face of ongoing research into autism, needs more than a passing reference. 

It is clear from The'21st Century Brain that Rose’s explanation of the 
development of complex mental states and language would rely on social 
processes. His preference is for a gradual, developmental model, with lan- 
guage following froma range of cultural practices surrounding social living, 
tool use and the division of labour in hunter-gatherer societies. ‘Language 
and symbolic representation develop pari passu with culture and social 
organization, as the most efficient way of ensuring understanding between 
members of the same family or group’. Contra Fodor, this need not be seen 
as implausible; but it does require at least the outline of an account of the 
acquisition of semantic meanings and syntactic rules through imitation, 
repetition, play, interaction and the adoption of social roles. Rose does not 
need to provide this account himself, but he should acknowledge the set 
of challenges that remain open to his opponents, once he has rejected the 
explanatory project of evolutionary psychology. It 1s a strength of Rose’s 
book that he provides persuasive empirical evidence for a dynamic model 
of the brain that emphasizes its plasticity: this supports his sceptical view 
of evolutionary psychology and the claims of contemporary pharmaceutical 
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research. But theoretically, his commitment to the variable realization of 
mental processes should lead him to desert the Rosetta Stone and explore 
alternative materialist accounts of the mind. 

Hilary Rose’s contention that the ascent of neoliberalism provided the 
right backdrop for the honeymoon of evolutionary psychology—the eighties 
and nineties version of biology-as-destiny—could also apply to the subse- 
quent growth of the pharmaceutical companies, with their chemical fixes 
for social problems. An overall environment of brutal competition gels well 
with the nature red in tooth and claw that neo-Darwimism describes, and it 
now provides both a financial motive and an ethical backdrop for the cor- 
porations seeking to sedate the dysfunctional and augment human talent. 
No wonder the Left is currently sceptical of the extension of evolutionary 
and biological metaphors into human behaviour: a rigid neo-Darwinism, 
grafted onto human culture, seems designed to justify a winner-takes-all 
view of economy and society. Discussing Dawkins’s memes, Stephen Jay 
Gould suggested that, ‘if one wanted a biological metaphor for cultural 
change, we should probably invoke infection rather than evolution’. On 
one reading, this could be to argue that biological metaphors should be 
regarded as no more than forms of description, offering little in the way 
of independent insight: what could a study of viral transmission really tell 
us about the causes of social change? But one could also argue that the full 
range of these metaphors—not just infection, but also Gould’s exaption and 
punctuated equilibrium, the developmental and dynamic systems theory 
endorsed by Rose, and others—might at least contextualize the current wave 
of biochemistry-as-destiny. A picture of the evolutionary development of the 
brain, built up by examining the dialectic of biological constraints and adap- 
tive possiblities, and the interplay of chance mutation and selective pressure 
within that, must surely underlie our understanding of human nature and, 
perhaps, the earliest stages of our economic development. The point is not 
to over-reach. 

A materialist outlook should be sympathetic to attempts to analyse the 
biological basis of human nature, but it need not confuse different levels 
of explanation. If the functions of the mind range from the strongly pro- 
grammed and selected (like the visual cortex) to the highly plastic and largely 
acquired (such as linguistic competence), then it becomes possible to argue 
against wholly reductive views of society without also precluding the scien- 
tific investigation of human nature and the mind. As Gould has suggested, 
the higher functions of the brain, including language use, could be a side- 
effect of an increase in brain size that served another evolutionary purpose 
(such as uncreased sensory perception or motor control). Any explanation 
of the structural similarities between languages—or forms of economy, 
society or culture—would then be bound to take into account the process 
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of development and the society and environment in which it takes place. 
Rose's territorial framework for biological and neuroscientific research, 
resting on the unstable philosophical foundations of identity theory, lead 
him to close off its relevance for other fields; different levels of explana- 
tion and description aré both implausibly identified and ritually separated, 
rather than allowed to inform one another. Bringing the theories of brains, 
minds and society into a more useful dialogue must be a cross-disciplinary 
process, and methods and metaphors can be expected to move in both direc- 
tions. To judge from the contemporary debate, which alternates between a 
gloomy pessimism about human nature and a hyperactive excitability about 
new trends and treatments—with little agreement on central issues—this 
project is in its adolescence. In this context, Rose’s political and scientific 
opposition to the current social experiment with Ritalin—sedating a psycho- 
logical underclass that strongly overlaps with the socially and economically 
marginalized—should be supported. The 21st Century Brain is a welcome 
intervention, the more so given the general capitulation of the educational 
and media establishments to the drug industry’s search for profits. 
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RICHARD GOTT 
THE THIRD CRUSADE 


Elections in Britain on 5 May 2005 brought a third victory to Tony Blair’s 
New Labour party, though with a much reduced majority in parliament, only 
35 per cent of the popular vote, and barely a fifth of the overall electorate— 
the lowest percentage secured by any governing party in recent European 
history. ‘When regimes are based on minority rule, they lose legitimacy’, 
Blair had told an audience at the Chicago Economic Club ın April 1999. He 
was thinking at the time of the former Yugoslavia of Slobodan Milošević and 
of apartheid South Africa, but his warning could now be applied to his own 
regime. More people abstained from voting in May 2005 than voted Labour. 
Disgust, rather than apathy, was the root cause of the abstention. 

Widely celebrated as' the first, ‘historic’ occasion on which a Labour 
government had won three elections in a row, the Blairite success might 
more relevantly be described as the sixth victory of a British government 
operating under Thatcherite principles since Margaret Thatcher was elected 
prime minister in 1979. ‘Almost everything Blair has done personally—in 
education, health, law and order and Northern Ireland—has also been an 
extension of Conservative policy between 1979 and 1997’, argues Anthony 
Seldon in his exhaustive study, Blair, the largest and most useful of the raft of 
recently published biographies, most of which have been hagiographic but 
some more critical. Seldon’s charge is difficult to refute, and Blair’s relatively 
meagre showing in the election of 2005 had much to do with the disillusion 
of traditional Labour voters, finally obliged to admit that their party had been 
captured by the proponents of an alien ideology. 

Blairs enthusiastic endorsement of the illegal American invasion of 
Iraq in 2003, in which he played a leading role as military ally and political 
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cheerleader, dismayed an even wider section of the British electorate and 
played an important part in whittling away his majority. Yet many Labour 
Party supporters were equally disappointed by his programme on the home 
front and his failure to construct a progressive alternative to the neoliberal 
policies established by Margaret Thatcher and John Major, his immediate 
Conservative predecessors. In continuing their drive to establish a neoliberal 
agenda and to roll back the frontiers of the state, Blair will be judged by hist- 
ory as an imitative and lacklustre politician with no wider achievement than 
that of building on their legacy. 

None of New Labour’s projects were original. The Northern Ireland pol- 
icy that produced the Good Friday Agreement of April 1998 was the dream 
of John Major; he had put in the spadework. The process of decentralization, 
which led to the creation of political assemblies in Scotland and Wales, was 
the handiwork of John Smuth, Blair’s predecessor as Labour leader. The 
private finance initiative (pr1)—the introduction of private firms into the 
provision of education and health in the public sector—was one of several 
outlandish schemes first discussed in the Thatcher years. City academies, 
the retention of grammar schools and the device of top-up fees to help fund 
the universities were all Conservative proposals. Only the enthusiasm for 
war, the strategy of reforging the Anglo-American alliance and the resurrec- 
tion of imperial ambition can be laid at Blair's door 

Blair’s lack of original thinking is the principal complaint outlined in 
Anthony Seldon’s book. Seldon 1s a distinguished and talented historian, 
writing in the conservative interest. The headmaster of one British private 
school, Brighton College, and soon to be head of another, Wellington College, 
he was the founder, with Peter Hennessy, of the Institute of Contemporary 
British History. He is the author of a small library of books, several of them 
about recent Britsh pnme ministers. His inordinately large biography, 
although tenuously chronological, is essentially thematic, with twenty chap- 
ters on the various dramas of the Blair era, and twenty on the individuals with 
whom he has been closely associated. These include members of his kitchen 
cabinet—Peter Mandelson, Alastair Campbell, Jonathan Powell and Anji 
Hunter—as well as figures from the world outside, hke Clinton and Bush. 

Seldon is a demon for work, and there is a wealth of material from priv- 
ate interviews as well as from cuttings. Yet it is essentially a British and 
American account, with little about Britain’s allies ın Europe—a notable 
and perhaps understandable omission. Although initially attracted to Blair, 
Seldon appears to have fallen out of love with the Blairite project (or lack 
of it), and his book reflects his own sense of disillusion. It seems that Blair 
proved less interesting, and less important in British history, than Seldon 
had imagined he would be. 
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Hopes that Blair might have led a genuinely radical government, to equal 
the achievements of the great reformist administrations of 1906 and 1945, 
were never high at the best of times, but after eight years he had produced 
little of substance for the history books. He had come to power in 1997 
with a blank sheet that he proved unable to fill. At home, he had no per- 
sonal project of significance, and the Labour Party of the 1990s was bereft 
of ideas of its own. After 18 years marked by fierce internal arguments and 
divisions, Labour was fearful of anything that smacked of a real alternative to 
the Conservative programme. The promise to maintain public spending at 
Tory levels during the first two years of government was indicative of a wider 
lack of nerve. In foreign affairs, Blair’s dismal record of policies that flew 
directly in the face of Britain’s wider interests ranks with those of Neville 
Chamberlain and Anthony Eden, although he sometimes seems to fancy 
himself in the mantle of William Gladstone, the great nineteenth-century 
liberal imperialist. As the Iraq Occupation has degenerated into ever-deeper 
violence and chaos, ‘Iraq’ joins ‘Munich’ and ‘Suez’ in the lexicon of British 
foreign policy disasters. 

Blair's pre-election statement that he would retire in the course of the 
current parliament, probably in 2007, has led many writers to prepare his 
political obituary, attempting to explain how a politician so widely welcomed 
as a new broom in 1997 had become so unpopular, and such a liability to his 
party, by 2005. Blair’s many biographers have pored over his life’s choices 
to reveal the figure of a grey and essentially conventional lawyer, with little 
aptitude for management, poor inter-personal skills and deep ignorance of 
the outside world, who frequently evokes religious faith as a substitute for 
rational thought. This ıs one of his two most unusual characteristics. Blair 
is not an ordinarily religious man; he is by many accounts a ‘religious nut’, 
a ‘New Ager’, a man who obeys his own inner voices and takes scant notice 
of religious authority. He had to be rebuked by the principal Catholic arch- 
bishop for taking Catholic communion when nominally a Protestant, and 
cautioned by the chief Protestant archbishop against moving too close to 
Rome. He consistently ignored the warnings against the invasion of Iraq 
made by the Pope and the Anglican archbishop, both of whom were outspo- 
kenly hostile to the eventual war. 

As an overtly religious prime minister, Blair has been at odds with the 
larger part of his country which, like most of Europe, has become increasingly 
secular in recent years. His religious fervour—he was, unusually, confirmed 
in the Anglican communion as an adult, when a student at Oxford—is a 
relatively unfamiliar phenomenon in contemporary Britain. Indeed Blair, 
who has apparently read through the Koran three times, sometimes seems 
more at home with the Muslim revival experienced by part of the British 
electorate than with the secular style of the Church of England. Blair does 
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not like to be bracketed with right-wing religious fundamentalists in the 
United States, but like many of them he is a genuine ‘friend of Israel’, a 
country that he visited twice before becoming prime minister. His knowl- 
edge of and support for Israel has long been guided by Lord Levy, a 
millionaire in the music business who became Blair’s tennis partner, the 
Labour Party’s chief fundraiser and, for a while, the prime minister's eyes 
and ears in the Middle East. 

Blair’s second unusual characteristic is his ability as an actor. Both at 
Fettes, the Scottish private school he attended in the 1960s, and at St John’s 
College, Oxford, where he was a mediocre law student, he was an accom- 
plished thespian, appearing in the classics, in comedy revues, and fronting 
a band. His capacity to act and to put on an act, to perform his lines, and 
to diverge from a script when circumstances demand, has become the 
hallmark of his career as a politician, unequalled since Harold Macmillan, 
Britain’s last great showman prime minister. 

What remains a mystery even today, and is not adequately explained in 
any of the Blair biographies, is how the Labour Party allowed a maverick 
right-winger to become their leader, a man who became a close intimate 
and political ally not only of a neo-conservative Republican like George W. 
Bush, but also of José Maria Aznar of Spain and Silvio Berlusconi of Italy— 
European right-wingers of a definably unpleasant slant. Blair is no Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Labour traitor of the 1930s who was seduced by the rich 
and famous. He ıs, and clearly always has been, a deep-dyed Tory, far further 
to the right than recent Conservative leaders like John Major or Wiliam 
Hague, who, as One Nation Tories, appear benign by comparison. So why 
did the Labour Party fall for Blair? Partly, of course, because of his surface 
charm and verbal felicity. In an indifferent field he made his way swiftly to 
the front, before anyone had had the time to penetrate beneath the veneer 
of competence and ideological neutrality. With the defenestration of the use- 
less Neil Kinnock, the death of the dreary John Smith, and the lack of killer 
instinct in the gloomy Gordon Brown, the bland figure of Blair, youthful and 
glib, was seen as the only class act available. 

His swift rise to the top was an indictment of the Labour Party’s recruit- 
ing capacity over the previous thirty years. Tony Blair might have been no 
great shakes, as some people recognized at the time, but he was all there 
was. The intelligent and the ambitious in Britain had abandoned the attempt 
to work their way up through the major political parties as long ago as the 
1960s. Many of them had chosen instead the loucher, and more immediately 
remunerative, worlds of commerce, culture and the media. An honourable 
career in government service, as an elected politician or ill-paid bureaucrat, 
had little appeal for the British elite in the late 20th century. The electorate 
has taken note of this defection. 
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The Labour Party that chose Tony Blair as its leader in 1994, and the New 
Labour Party that first presented itself to the voters in 1997, was already a pale 
shadow of the historic Labour Party of Clement Attlee and Harold Wilson. 
The progressive institution in which middle-class intellectuals once rubbed 
shoulders with the working class, in government and in local party organiza- 
tons, was a thing of the past. The members of Blair’s cabinet could hardly 
scrape up a first class degree between them, while the decimated ranks of 
labour itself were scarcely represented. New Labour was a bourgeois party 
that had shed its working-class trappings and lost its intellectual edge. Its 
task now was to represent the aspirational middle class constructed during 
the Thatcher years, picking up the relay of Thatcherism while giving neolib- 
eral policies a more human face. Some Labour Party supporters might have 
perceived Blair as a cuckoo in the nest, but most people saw that he could 
talk the talk and walk the walk—and do so better than most. 

Like other prime ministers before him, Blair soon found it relatively 
easy to posture on the world stage. A structural problem has long existed 
in the British system of government, which means that ministers in charge 
of home affairs are encouraged to get on with their individual tasks, leav- 
ing the prime minister with few opportunities to influence the domestic 
agenda. Many prime ministers, who are also titled First Lord of the Treasury, 
seek to intervene in economic affairs, usurping the role of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but this was not possible in Blair’s case. Gordon Brown, his 
more knowledgeable and experienced rival, blocked his way. 

Blair’s only chance to star was to take charge of foreign affairs, run first 
by Robin Cook and later by Jack Straw. Cook was much put upon by Blair's 
coterie of foreign advisers, but he had no friends ın cabinet to complain 
to. He was dropped as foreign secretary in 2001 because, according to 
several accounts, he had failed to get on with the us vice-president, the neo- 
conservative Dick Cheney. He eventually resigned from government over the 
Iraq war in 2003—Blair and his American friends were happy to see him go. 
Jack Straw, Cook’s replacement, was more ignorant of foreign affairs and 
more pliable. He stayed put at the Foreign Office without much complaint, 
while Blair made foreign’ policy on the hoof, reviving Britain’s imperial war 
machine and providing old-fashioned rhetoric to match. In his man-of- 
action mode, Blair even accused John Major of ‘presiding over the largest 
reduction ın our military capability since the war.’ 

Few people imagined in 1997 that Blair’s brand of conservatism would 
drag Britain back to the days of empire, with fresh wars of conquest and 
new forms of colonial rule, in alliance with the sole surviving superpower. 
No one would have guessed then that a British viceroy would be sent to run 
Bosnia, that British generals would control parts of Sierra Leone and Iraq, 
or that British civil servants would be appointed to help with the adminis- 
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tration of Kosovo and Afghanistan. So where did this new enthusiasm for 
empire come from? Not even Seldon’s biography provides an answer to this 
conundrum, nor is the question asked. Thatcher had never shown any inter- 
est in taking up the white man’s burden, and the Conservative concern for 
empire at the end of the 2oth century was largely confined to expressions of 
nostalgic empathy with the white settlers of southern Africa. Only sections 
of academua and of publishing were tuned into the same wavelength as Blair, 
with right-wing historians like Niall Ferguson and Andrew Roberts judging 
that the time was right to emphasize the benevolent aspects of empire. 

Blair's biographers often remarkon thenewprimeminister’s unfamiliarity 
with international affairs, and the fact that he had rarely expressed himself 
on any foreign topic when in opposition, yet fail to explain his metamorpho- 
sis into world statesman and philosopher of foreign affairs. He had received 
informal briefings from recently-retired Foreign Office mandarins when 
finally in sight of office, but these had dealt more with the detail of Britain’s 
particular problems in Brussels or at the United Nations than with some 
grand reformulation of Britain’s role ın the world. Robin Cook’s improbable 
invention of an ‘ethical’ foreign policy, outlined in the first week of power in 
May 1997 and swiftly forgotten, was seen as his own sideshow, conducted 
from the Foreign Office. 

Yet signs of the imperial megalomania of Blair and his coterie of advisers 
were discernible, for those with eyes to see, as early as the morning of his 
election. After accepting the Queen’s official invitation to take up the reins of 
government, he was driven from Buckingham Palace to ro Downing Street, 
and there, in a new and invented ceremony, he was greeted by hundreds of 
supporters waving the Union Jack. New Labourand its prime minister, was the 
message, would clothe themselves in the red, white and blue of the national 
flag, the most historically evocative symbol of Britain’s imperial past. 

No more powerful image of the government’s intention could have 
been constructed. The British in normal circumstances do not ‘do’ public 
patriotism. Not for them the tricolore on every village green and from every 
urban balcony. Schoolchildren may be dragooned into turning out for visits 
by the Queen or foreign dignitaries, and infrequent royal anniversaries 
may produce a display of coloured bunting, but politicians rarely swathe 
themselves in the national colours. With their inherited complex of innate 
superiority, the British have never felt the need to congratulate themselves 
publicly on their good fortune to be a top nation. The Conservatives may 
sometimes display the Union flag in their local committee rooms, yet this 
is more to be viewed as an element of the furnishings than as a signifi- 
cant political statement. Labour, on the other hand, though often drawing 
on deep reserves of patriotism, notably within what were once the cohorts 
of the organized working class, has never been demonstrative in its use of 
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national icons. May 1997 marked a sea change in the party’s public presenta- 
tion of itself and its leader. 

At the end of a century that had seen the Bntish Empire expand to its 
furthest limits—to the northern frontiers of Iraq at the end of the first 
world war—and then rapidly deflate under the Conservatives in the 1960s, 
Labour—traditionally the least imperialistic of all Britain’s political parties— 
made clear its plan to resume an imperial project in the new conditions 
of the post-Cold War age. As the illegal wars of Blair’s premiership suc- 
ceeded one another in subsequent years, no one could complain that they 
had not been warned. In his excellent book entitled Blair’s Wars—there have 
been five in six years—John Kampfner points out that Blair had made one 
particular speech during the 1997 election campaign, at the Bridgewater 
Hall in Manchester, that had emphasized his nationalistic leanings: ‘I am a 
British patriot and I am proud to be a British patriot. I love my country. I will 
always put the interests‘of my country first. The Britain in my vision . . . is 
a Britain confident of its place in the world, sure of itself, able to negotiate 
with the world and provide leadership in the world.’ This remarkably non- 
Labour speech, drafted by his foreign affairs adviser Jonathan Powell, even 
included the sentence ‘I am proud of the British Empire’, though this was 
removed at the last moment. 

Blair's belief that Britain had a significant role again in the world, and 
his messianic sense of his own importance in activating that role, was first 
laid out to a foreign audience two years later, in the speech to the Chicago 
Economic Club in April 1999. This was a key text, and one that his advisers 
felt had been unduly overlooked—partly because it took place in the middle 
of the night as far as the British public was concerned—so it was virtually 
repeated at the Labour Party conference in Brighton ın October 2001, ın the 
aftermath of the attack on the World Trade Center. His advisers thought that 
‘an updated statement would help prepare the ground for what was about to 
unfold shortly in Afghanistan and possibly beyond.’ 

In Chicago, Blair had announced ‘the beginnings of a new doctrine 
of international community’. He was speaking in the middle of the NATO 
aggression against Serbia during the Kosovo campaign. This phrase was a 
typically Blairite one of great portentousness and even greater vacuity, but 
it was designed to signal the start of a new imperial era in which he hoped 
that the United States and Europe would jointly participate. The speech was 
not Blair’s own; it had been drafted by Lawrence Freedman, a foreign affairs 
groupie who had been on. the fringes of officialdom for many years, and pro- 
fessor of war studies at King’s College, London. The phrase ‘international 
community’, however, was all Blair. He had dreamt it up on the plane. 

Blair also launched into his own untutored explorations of history. He told 
his audience of fearful events taking place across the Atlantic: ‘Unspeakable 
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things are happening in Europe. Awful crimes that we never thought we 
would see again have reappeared—ethnic cleansing, systematic rape, mass 
murder.’ He was talking about MiloSevi¢’s governmentin Serbia, but he failed 
to explain that much of the horror ın the Balkans at that particular moment— 
the destruction of cities and bridges, and the flight of hundreds of thousands 
of refugees—had been occasioned less by MiloSevi¢’s army and more by the 
nato bombing campaign that Blair himself had helped to instigate. Blair 
turned to the old arguments about appeasement that have had an easy recep- 
tion in the United States over the years, ever since the publication in 1940 
of John F. Kennedy’s youthful book, When England Slept. Continuing his 
historical exposition, Blair explained what he thought were its lessons: ‘We 
have learnt twice before in this century that appeasement does not work. 
If we let an evil dictator range unchallenged, we will have to spill infinitely 
more blood and treasure to stop him later.’ 

Apparently unexceptional, these Blairite sentences deserve some exe- 
gesis “Twice before’? So was the Kaiser the beneficiary of appeasement in 
1914, as well as Hitler in 1939? And what is this reference to ‘blood and 
treasure’? What strange land of Churchilhan rhetoric was Blair the actor 
summoning up to condemn a minor warlord on Europe’s eastern marches? 
Blair went on to call for ‘a new Marshall Plan’ for the Balkans, evoking the 
memory of the conditional us loans to Europe at the start of the Cold War, 
and well aware that Britain could not afford to run a new empire on its own. 
The British operations in the Balkans were not cheap, as Jack Straw revealed 
to the audience at the Foreign Policy Centre in March 2002: ‘Sorting out 
Bosnia cost the British taxpayer at least £1.5 billion, Kosovo cost £200 mil- 
hon.’ Britain needed ‘blood and treasure’-—troops and money—from the 
Americans if the Kosovo war was to be won, and if the wider imperial revival 
was to be pursued. This was something that President Clinton was little 
inclined to provide. Only in the era of George W. Bush, and after 9/11, did 
the Americans begin listening to Blair’s imperial message. 

In the Chicago speech, Blair outlined a five-point, non-negotiable 
ultimatum to Serbia, which had shades of the ultimatum issued to the 
same country by Franz Joseph nearly ninety years earlier: a cessation of 
hostilities; withdrawal from the contested region; the deployment of an 
imternational military force; the return of refugees and unimpeded access 
for humanitarian aid; and the establishment of a political framework 
imposed from outside. This was to become the pattern for future imperial 
interventions, soon followed in Sierra Leone, in Afghanistan, and in Iraq. 
He also outlined five considerations that should govern the workings of this 
new interventionist imperialism. Imperial aggressors in future would need 
to be sure of their case; exhaust the diplomatic options; ensure that military 
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operations were sensible and prudent; plan for the long term; and prove that 
their national interests were at stake. 

As the years went by, and 9/11 provided an excuse to elaborate on this 
interventionist programme and to proselytise in favour of it, Blair grew ever 
more confident, and more outrageous in his evocation of history. In his 
constituency of Sedgefield in March 2004, he spoke about the evolution of 
his thinking: ‘Before September 11, I was already reaching for a different 
philosophy in international relations from a traditional one that has held 
sway since the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648.’ That treaty, Blair found it 
necessary to inform the good burghers of Sedgefield, had established the 
doctrine of non-intervention in the affairs of other states, a basic strategy 
that had informed British foreign policy for more than 350 years. Now it was 
time to junk it all and to re-order the world. 9/11 was a wake-up call, and 
Blair was the only man available to respond to its message. 

Blair is wrongly characterized as the lapdog of George W. Bush. He has 
developed into a politician with a programme of his own, and he seeks to 
use the power of the United States to support it. During the second world 
war, in what was still the era of Franklin Roosevelt, us rhetoric was hostile to 
the empires of Europe, and the withholding of American money in the post- 
war period was instrumental in accelerating their collapse. Blair’s aim is to 
reverse that policy, and persuade the Americans to use therr ‘blood and treas- 
ure’ to restore the old empires in a form suntable for the age of globalization. 
His Commission for Africa, and the neo-imperialist New Partnership for 
Africa's Development (NEPAD), are designed to re-introduce strategies of 
colonial control with American support. 

It is of course a pipe-dream. The clock cannot be turned back in such a 
way. Old empires cannot be recovered or reconstructed. The citizens of ‘Old’ 
Europe have no great taste for war, while the United States—when true to 
its historical record—remains isolationist at heart. Blair may seek to find 
fame as a professor of international relations, and maybe a retirement home 
could be found for him at the Royal Institute of International Affairs, but 
in office he has been found seriously wanting. Few British prime ministers 
have been so inadequately prepared for government, and few have been so 
arrogantly unaware of their failings. 

It is a British tragedy that the same must be said of his ministerial col- 
leagues, skilled in nothing over nearly two decades but the shabby politics 
of opposition and the sectarian infighting that accompanied it. Their inabil- 
ity to prevent the Gadarene descent into war with Iraq in 2003, with Blair 
as the most demoniacally possessed of the pigs that urged their colleagues 
over the precipice, has led to one of the greatest failures of government in 
recent history. Not only the prime minister but his cabinet, his junior mın- 
isters, members of parliament, the government bureaucracy, the security 
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services and the so-called ‘Rolls-Royce’ foreign service have all been involved. 
Britain’s entire governing elite has been found wanting. Many of them has- 
tened to wash their hands of responsibility afterwards, but they were mostly 
complicit at the time. The handful of honourable resignations was very far 
from tipping the balance against the government's policy. The legacy of this 
abysmal failure will be long-lasting, and only the passing of years and the 
emergence of a new generation can bring recovery from the national humili- 
ation caused by Blair’s war of 2003. 

If and when that recovery happens, the reconstruction will take place in 
fresh circumstances and over the ashes of the old political parties; institu- 
tions of the political system that have failed to represent the population. Just 
what caused the collapse of the ancien régime will preoccupy later historians, 
but even contemporary observers can detect the outline of the rotting tim- 
bers at the heart of these historical parties. Thatcher made the Conservative 
Party permanently unfit for power, Blair has destroyed the Labour Party. 
Conservatives, Labour and the Liberal Democrats have all continued to pay 
lip service to their ancient tribal beliefs, but voters remember neither the 
words nor the music of their songs. That is the legacy of a disastrous quarter- 
century of political life, dominated by the neoliberal agenda of Thatcher and 
the neo-imperial wars of Tony Blair. 
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